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ake Christs Hospital Schools Competition. 
HE competition 
for the large and 
important new 
schools proposed 
to be built near 
Horsham, as the 
future home of 
Christ’s Hospital, 
was at length 
P decided, at a 
Committee meeting on Monday morning, in 
favour of Messrs. Aston Webb and E. 
gress Bell, the joint authors of what is 
ppeeentionably the best plan submitted, In 
act, as far as plan and arrangement are 
| poncerned, there is no other design that can 
be considered at all in the running with this 

ne. 

a » The problem, as set forth in the Instruc- 
fions to architects (which were hardly as full 
) as precise in wording as they might have 
been), is a very complex one. We may 
briefly summarise the main demands to be 
provided for, taking them in the order in 
Which they are placed in the Instructions, 
The residential requirements were for seven 
hundred boys, to be divided among fourteen 
houses of fifty boys each, including day- 
fooms, dormitories (each for not more than 
wenty-four or less than ten boys), sitting- 
fooms and bedrooms for house-master and 
assistant-master, studies and cubicles for 
wo prefects, ample lavatory, bath, and other 
accommodation. It was suggested that the 
houses would be best arranged in blocks of 
Wo.or three, with a matron and servants 
er each block; also that an alternative 
jan might be sent in for treating the 
locks as “houses in flats.” A head- 
Wmasters house and six other . separate 
Masters’ houses were required ; a dining-hall 
or 700 boys, but capable of ultimately dining 
820; a set of common rooms for the masters; 
i large kitchen with all the necessary offices, 
and accommodation for the kitchen staff; a 
ock as a prominent feature, a water-tower, 
and a separate block of latrines away from 
ue other-buildings. The educational portion 
FO’include a central hall, large enough to 
accommedate the whole school, with space 
Or an organ and orchestra at one end, and 
hirty class-rooms of varying size, grouped 
s far as possible (except the science class- 
fooms) around or-contiguous to the central 
all. A drawing school (either a separate 





building or on a top floor); science schools, 
with chemical and physical laboratories, and 
a music school; a chapel to seat 1,000; a 
library and museum (which might be one 
over the other); and a gymnasium, unless 
any existing building on the site could be 
utilised for this. There was also to be a 
preparatory school, treated as independent, 
but so far in connexion with the main school 
that the same kitchen could serve both; and 
an infirmary, divided for seniors and juniors, 
keeping them distinct though in the same 
block of building. To plan and group all 
these, so as to keep them sufficiently separate 
for sanitary conditions, and yet sufficiently in 
touch to secure the convenient working of 
the whole as one great establishment, is a 
pretty large problem to put before any 
architect. 

The instructions as to drawings and design 
were sensible and practical, and required no 
more than was necessary to show the scheme 
of building completely. A block plan, 40 ft. 
to an inch; general drawings toa scale of 
16 ft. to an inch, and one ground plan and 
one transverse section of each representative 
block to a scale of 8 ft. to an inch. Per- 
spective drawings might be submitted, if 
thought necessary, to explain the design of 
any portion, provided they were truthfully 
and accurately made, and “kept free from 
any mere artistic embellishment either of 
drawing or colour.” This last is rather a 
vague definition, and has been interpreted 
with much latitude by one at least of the 
competitors. Perspective drawings in out- 
line, without shading, was probably what 
was intended. Competitors were warned 
that airiness, comfort, and healthfulness in 
arrangement, and solidity and “reality” of 
structure, were of more importance than 
architectural adornment. This is now always 
said in such cases, though we hope it is not 
intended to imply that the managers are 
indifferent to architectural beauty and dignity 
in school buildings. 

A glance at Messrs. Webb and Bell’s block 
plan carries conviction with it at once. It 
is a masterly grappling with the subject, and 
promises a good architectural effect as a 
whole, as well as the best sanitary condi- 
tions. It is a successful application of the 
‘block system” to a school plan. On the 
centre of the whole plan stands the great 
hall, as it should, both in the architectural 


and practical sense, being the centre arena | 





of the school life. Its main entrance end 
faces south, and the class-rooms are grouped 
to east and west of it, not opening into it, 
but with a space between, and connected 
with it by cross passages in the open air, 
doors in the class-room corridors facing side- 
doors in the hall, and by a covered way at 
the south end, which links it with a further 
extension of class-rooms right and left. It 
is impossible that these class-rooms can all 
have an equally convenient light ; some few 
of them face south, the others east and 
west; but this is a drawback which 
exists in all the plans, and is in- 
separable from any attempt to group 
class - rooms around a _ hall. Behind 
the hall is a quadrangle, on the left of which 
is the chapel, orientated north and south so 
as to present its long side to the quadrangle ; 
on the right it is to some extent balanced by 
the museum and library building. At the 
back of the quadrangle, running east and 
west, is the dining-hall, and behind it the 
kitchen and its belongings. On each side ot 
this great central block of buildings are 
placed the residential houses, in entirely 
separate blocks of two houses each, three on 
the left and four on‘ the right, stretching out 
east and west, with large spaces in front of 
and between them, and all facing south or 
nearly so; the general line of frontage which 
they form curves backward or northward 
slightly as they recede from the centre. 
There is a general drive and some garden 
space in front of these; and to the south of 
this drive, but with a large garden space 
interposed, stand the separate houses for 
masters, each opposite to one of . the 
residential blocks. Thus the whole forms a 
kind of park-like_building estate, laid out in 
open order, and with plenty of space 
between the buildings. A small line sketch 
in perspective, on the block plan sheet, gives 
a general indication of the appearance which 
the whole group will have when completed. 
The medical officer's house and the infirmary 
are placed on the extreme right, apart from 
the other buildings. A fine feature in the 
laying out of the ground is a long avenue 
of trees extending to right and left along the 
south front line of the estate, on each side 
of the central entrance road, nearly parallel 
to the general line of the building frontage, 
but not following its curve, as the intention 
is to have a straight vista from end to end 
of the avenue, with an architectural: alcove 
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or perhaps a fountain at each end of the 
vista. This would be a very attractive 
addition to the precinct of a school, and 
one which necessitates no great outlay. At 
the back of the boys’ houses an open 
corridor of communication, not required in 
the instructions, is suggested as a desirable 
addition. The plans indicate also, if we 
understand rightly, the formation of a 
subterranean covered way for servants in 
connexion with the houses. 

The planning of the house blocks has 
evidently been the subject of the greatest 
care, and seems admirable. As _ before 
observed they are planned in the general 
form H. The connecting block represents 
the master’s portion, the entrance in the 
centre, and the rooms for master and assistant- 
master to each house, facing south, on each 
side of the entry; the assistant-masters’ 
rooms nearest the boys’ block, and to some 
extent connected with it, while the master’s 
rooms are shut off by doors in the corridor 
which runs along the north side of the block. 
The boys are placed in the two transverse 
blocks at each end, their entrances being on 
the outside of the whole building, east 
and west. The _ ground-floor of their 
portion consists of lavatories and other 
accessory rooms at the north end and day- 
rooms in the south portion of the blocks ; 
these day-rooms have windows on the outer 
sides but none towards the centre court, so 
that the masters and their visitors are not 
overlooked by the boys. They have also all 
a large south window at the end between 
the two angle studies. The floors above are 
of course the dormitories, with a detached 
block for w.c.’s at the northend. In the 
upper stories of the connecting block there 
are two openings in the building, not far 
from the internal angles, to give an oppor- 
tunity for through draught of air between 
one courtyard and another, the passage only 
being carried across these openings, with 
windows opposite each other to open and 
give an uninterrupted blow through. We 
shall illustrateghese houseblock plans to a 
pretty large Seale, as they are excellent 
specimens of planning for this class of 
building. 

The ground plan of the infirmary, with its 
rather difficult requirements in planning for 
separate entrances and waiting-rooms for 
juniors and seniors, with a medical depart- 
ment and dispensary to be equally accessible 
to both, is also very well managed. Up- 
stairs, the disconnexion between the two sets 
of wards, in regard to cross ventilation, does 
not seem to be quite so complete as the 
instructions contemplated. 

The question of architectural style is of 
course quite a separate matter. The general 
arrangement of the buildings in separated 
blocks precludes anything like an impressive 
architectural combination, though the com- 
bined view of the whole grouping from 
a distance will be effective. The style 
adopted can be judged of from the per- 
spective drawings of some of the principal 
classes of buildings, which are reproduced 
in our lithograph illustrations. The plans 
we are unable to give this week, because 
being more or less tinted they have to be 
reproduced by the slower process of ink- 
photo; and as we had of course no 
opportunity of photographing any of 
the drawings till after the final meet- 
ing of the committee on Monday morn- 
ing, at which the selection of the 
design was formally confirmed, we ‘can 
only give this week some of these 
views of the various buildings as intended. 
We may observe that Messrs. Webb and Bell 
have loyally kept to the conditions in regard 
perspective drawings, and have strictly con- 
fined themselves to plain line drawings 
without any elaborations of shading or effect. 
But these serve quite sufficiently to show 
the nature of the style adopted, and also 
that no disproportionate expenditure has 
been incurred in architectural display. The 
style is the kind of via media between Classic 
and Gothic feeling which is almost a charac- 
teristic of the architecture of the day, with a 


certain treatment which, since the Birming- 
ham Law Courts, may be said to be charac- 
teristic of these two architects when they 
work in conjunction, though of course the 
detail is much plainer and more simple here 
than in the Birmingham building. We do 
not know that we could say it is a style 
that has our entire sympathy for buildings 
of this class; it is a little heavy, a defect 
which is felt perhaps more especially in 
the chapel design, with its low-pitched 
and rather ponderous-looking open-timber 
roof. Inthe plan of the chapel the aisle for 
the preparatory school is agreeably worked 
in. It is in the houses perhaps that the 
architectural treatment shows best, as the 
style lends itself better to simple treatment 
than to buildings where more effect must be 
attempted. The perspective of one of these, 
which is given in our illustration, shows the 
view of the front court with the master’s 
door in the centre; the boys’ entrance to one 
of the blocks is seen at the side. 

We may observe that the reports which 
we presume each of the architects sent in 
with his design, were not put with the draw- 
ings for the inspection of the Press, and 
therefore we have gathered the intentions of 
each design solely from the drawings; which 
however are clear and precise enough to 
need little explanation. : 

As we do not wish to incur the responsi- 
bility of ‘ placing ” the other competitors, we 
will refer to them in alphabetical order, 
merely observing generally that as far as the 
main question of planning is concerned, for 
Sanitary conditions and convenience com- 
bined, we do not think any of the other 
designs can have any pretence to compete 
with the selected one, which we are inclined 
to think will almost inaugurate a new type 
in public school planning. In particular we 
observe that Messrs. Webb and Bell have 
evidently kept the question of aspect con- 
stantly before their minds, as is indicated in 
the fact that there is not a plan in their set 
without the north point marked on it, while 
in the other designs this indication is entirely 
ignored except on the block plan, perhaps 
wisely, since systems of planning have been 
adopted in which questions of aspect must 
necessarily give way to those of architectural 
arrangement. 

Mr. Collcutt has sent in a most elaborate 
set of drawings, with a plan which is the 
most original of the remaining four. The 
larger buildings are grouped round a 
quadrangle which forms a square of equal 
sides internally, while externally it branches 
out into promontories of building of irregular 
size and shape, The principal entrance 
faces north-east or nearly so, the entry being 
between the library and museum blocks 
which form this side of the quadrangle. 
This hardly seems architecturally suitable, 
as it is putting in the most prominent posi- 
tion buildings which are rather adjuncts to 
than an essential part of the scheme. The 
science and drawing schools are at the left 
of the quadrangle after entering, the 
dining-hall along the right side, and the 
great hall and class-room blocks on the 
further side, opposite to and _ central 
with the entrance. The preparatory 
school forms a separate block outside the 
quadrangle and near its north-east angie, 
the chapel stands separately on the opposite 
side of the site; the head-masters and 
preparatory head - master’s houses are a 
good way in front of the main block, to left 
and right of the road leading to the 
gateway. The house blocks are arranged 


in five blocks standing in a semi-circle 


beyond and in the rear of the main 
block of buildings; the centre one being 
a block of two houses in a } shape 
(like those of the selected design), the 
other four are blocks of three houses 
each, in a cross form, not -however. sym- 
metrical, but with three circular blocks (for 
the boys) branching out from the centre, and 
one square block containing the masters’ 
and matron’s rooms, &c. This’ is’ a very 
cur ous and ingenious piece of planning, and 





appears to have been the result of a desire 


to combine centralisation of arrangemefdenti< 
with a striking architectural grouping. But y@icareft 
hardly think it is one to be recommendeg§archit 
it looks rather like the old fallacy of thiyangle 
radiating-ward system for hospitals comgthe 







to life again. We donbt also whethgenclo: 
a circular dormitory, especially when theps reside 
is also a solid pillar in the middle (ppg shoul 
bably ventilation and warming) with bejan © 



























the centre, ji schoc 
# healt 
going 


The ; 


radiating outwards from 
so convenient for inspection as a lq 
ward. On the ground floor these 
nexes are not quite circular, but take f 
form of squares with a large segmental by 
on each face, being worked into the comple 
circle on the upper floors., On the grow 
floor this space is divided by a central 
into two day-rooms, looking opposite wayjg 
and as there are three radiating blog 
arranged this way they certainly cannot 
be equally warm or cheerful rooms. 
great hall is an octagon one 8o ft. j 
diameter, and rather low in proportion, wi 


a roof which forms a kind of Tudor ‘ar 
section, wiih skylights and an _  extrag long 
ventilafor in the centre. We cannot likg colle 
this part of this design ; the hall suggests, if old 
exterior and section, a riding-school mong qua 
than anything else, and the long corridong plan 
between it and the class-rooms are no effec 
well lighted. Long and ill-lighted passageg if 1 
are evils in a school plan, they are convemien# shor 
places for “larking” and bullying. hej Can 
chapel is a nice bit of building, and th mar 
interior of the dining-hall very fine, with is reas 
massive stone arch principals with arcades is s 
filling up the space above their extrados§ oug 
The music-school is exceedingly well and algo} eve 
effectively planned. The general style @ boy 
architectural treatment is exceedingly plaine4 por 
perhaps almost too much so, it looks son Bi the 
what bleak, though no doubt homelike enough or ¢ 
in comparison with a French ‘ lycée} vac 
There is, as might be expected, a great deaf thi 
that is clever and interesting in these plans§ pla 
but we certainly think the octagon shape fog for 
the large hall is a mistake, and the plans of we 
the houses form a highly ingenious study Jac 
rather than a scheme for practical adoption} qu: 
Mr. Ingelow has adopted the quadrangl@ on 
scheme of plan in a more extended ang In 
complete form, as all his buildings, with the the 
exception of the preparatory school and isi 
infirmary and one or two others necessarily rox 
kept apart, are arranged in connexion with} sic 
one very large quadrangle, about 450 ft. inf rat 
width, and with one walk 600 ft. long, wherej_ pr 
an arm is extended beyond the quadranglef sy 
for access to the science school. We should ha 
add that the separate dwelling-houses fom qu 
masters are placed away from the main block§ sp 
in a little terrace by themselves, to the north sc 
west of the site, and seem rather too far outf bl 
of the way. The corridor which runs roun@ th 
the quadrangle is not an open cloister but aJ re 
closed one with windows. The residentialg in 
houses, planned in [ shape, stand a littll w 
way outside this passage and connected with w 
it by short open arcades ; they stand on the§ T 
west and south sides of the quadrangle, with§ 4d 
their return blocks facing outwards. The y 
hall and class-rooms project from the easig§ q 
side of the quadrangle, at right-angles to its§ h 


side; the class-rooms form a low block olf j, 
buildings round the hall, and open right inte 
it by what seems rather a primitive kind ol 
planning. At the north-east angle of the 
quadrangle access is obtained to a large 
ante-hall which opens into the dining-hall 
on the right and the chapel on the left 
this connexion of the two seems rathel 
odd. The chapel runs along part of the 
north side of the quadrangle corridor, the 
dining-hall projects eastward into the open. 
The entrance into the quadrangle is not 
central, but near the north-west angle ; and 
the head-master’s house is at a little distance 
outside. This is, in fact, the irregular type 
of collegiate plan, on a very. large scale. 
The architect has drawn out the whole 
16th-scale plan in one immense drawing, SO 
as to show the details and the whole relation 
of the buildings at once. On the whole we 
regard this as the next best plan to the 
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selected one,- The positions of the resi- 
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emeypdential houses and their plans have been 
sut wacarefully considered, and there is something 
ndeg@ architecturally impressive in this large quad- 
of th#rangle, in which, on account of its: extent, 
Commthe sanitary objection to a quadrangle 
nethesenclosure hardly applies, especially as the 
thew residential houses all face outwards. We 
(pmg should have preferred the corridor round as 
bean open cloister, more particularly in a 
'e, school where the boys have the hardy and 
long healthy habit (as we believe it really is).of 
> @umgoing about bareheaded in all weathers. 








© th The general architectural style is what may 
al ba be called Collegiate Gothic; it is Gothic 
ipl pure and simple, without the semi-Classic 
roun™ corruptions of the day. The large hall is a 


| wali cathedral-like building, with lofty traceried 
Wate 
log 
ot al 


windows, and a rich hammer-beam roof. 
Opposite tothe entrance to the hall, standing 
a little apart within the quadrangle, is a 
clock-tower of effective design, also dis- 
Mtinctly “collegiate” and not church-like in 
character. 

It is natural that Mr. Jackson, with his 
long association with work at Oxford 
colleges, should have a leaning towards the 
old collegiate type of plan in successive 
quadrangles, and certainly no form of 
plan is more pleasant in architectural 
Beffect; and it may be. maintained that, 
if the proportion of illness cannot be 
shown to be greater among Oxford and 
Cambridge undergraduates than among 
many other groups of men, there is no 
reason to suppose that the quadrangle plan 
ades§ is so unhealthy as according to theory it 

wf oughtto be. Fora residential school, how- 
Igy ever, for a very large number of growing 
lei] boys, who are to spend a considerable 
im=4 portion of their early years there, some of 
omey them remaining five or six years in the school, 
ig or even longer, and who have not the long 
vacations of university men, we cannot 
think that this is the appropriate form of 
plan to offer in response to a demand 








e fof for a school in which healthful conditions 
nso were to be especially considered. Mr. 
study Jackson’s buildings are arranged round two 
tionf quadrangles and half of a third one, opening 
angi@ one beyond another by central gateways. 
ang In regard to the larger buildings, however, 
i thei the plan rather avoids symmetry and central- 
ang ising treatment; the great hall and class- 
aril rooms are approached from the right-hand 
with} side of the first quadrangle, which seems 
t. ilf rather a sideways position for what is the 
herel principal feature of the school; it faces 


ngi@] symmetrically the entrance to the dining- 


ould} hall, which opens from the left side of the 
| fol quadrangle. The chapel fills up a corner 
ock§ space in the second quadrangle; the music- 
rti-§ school and science-school are in separate 
Oull blocks to left and right respectively, outside 
une 


the quadrangles. The arrangement of the 
residential houses is such as to fit them 
into the rather narrow blocks of building 
which immediately surround the quadrangles, 
with separate stairs interposed for each house. 
This leads, in the case of the day-rooms and 
dormitories, to rather long narrow rooms, 
with windows looking to the outer side of the 
quadrangle buildings; and the whole of each 
house is necessarily spread out very much 
in a succession of rooms in one line, not a 





into convenient arrangement for supervision. 
| off The conditions are quite different from those 
thef of an Oxford or Cambridge college, where 
rge—™ provision has’ to be made for a series of 
hall small rooms one for each man, and 
oft the form of plan which answers for 


het the one case does not answer equally 
the§ for the other. On the ground floor a 


the™ considerable part of the width of the 
€i.§ building is occupied by the arcaded cloister 
not™ which runs round the quadrangle, and on 
nd§ the inside wall, next to the cloister, are the 
1c€@ corridors of internal communication, so that 
P&® half the available space on the ground floor 
le-§ seems to be taken up with passages; and 
ole™ however agreeable the architectural effect of 
SO@ the cloister is, it militates very much against 
om@ free light and air for the interior. As the 
a houses have to be got in on all sides of the 


quadrangle, of course the question of aspect 


sit is practically shelved. In short, this is an 





application to a crowded school of a form 
of plan which is much better suited 
to a college for adults, though not altogether 
the best for that in a practical and sanitary 
sense. It is needless to say that the eleva- 
tions and architectural treatment are admir- 
able; the prevalent style is Elizabethan, 
treated with Mr. Jackson’s usual refinement 
of design and detail. The chapel, in which 
a more Gothic treatment prevails, is planned 
on the traditional lines of a college chapel, 
with a lofty entrance porch or narthex the 
whole height of the building. The chapel 
has a vaulted roof (apparently wooden groin- 
ing); the dining-hall has a large open timber 
roof. The front elevation, with its clock- 
tower over the entrance, is an admirable 
piece of school architecture, striking and 
dignified in general effect, and yet (as a 
school should be) homelike in expression. 
With this brief description our readers must 
be content, as Mr. Jackson has expressed 
his wish that his drawings should not be 
published. 

Messrs. Paley & Austin have sent in a 
splendid set of drawings, but they would 
have. been more successful if they had 
devoted to _ practical considerations of 
planning some of the trouble which they 
have bestowed on the production of a con- 
siderable number of charming perspective 
drawings showing the exterior grouping of 
the buildings and the interiors of the prin- 
cipal halls and chapel; drawings which, 
moreover, however admirable to look at, can 
hardly be considered as coming within the 
restrictions as to the style of perspective 
drawings, if any were submitted. Their 
plan forms an irregular and rather closely- 
planted set of separate buildings, the school- 
hall and class-rooms being in one corner of 
the group, which has no symmetrical 
arrangement of any kind. Symmetry is not 
a necessary quality in a plan of this kind, 
and it is obvious that the authors have aimed 
at (and realised) a fine and picturesque 
irregularity in keeping with the decided 
Gothic style of architecture adopted; but a 
central position for the central feature of the 
school we do think desirable. The residential 
houses are planned in rather long blocks 
with projecting wings, three of which are 


placed to the south of the main collection of 


buildings, and face south, the other two, 
identical in planning, are placed on the 
other side and facing north. It thus appears 
that to these architects the question of 
aspect in the residential houses for boys and 
their masters is a matter of no consequence 
whatever, and that such houses may be 
placed facing the sun or with their backs to 
it just alike. After this the general plan is 
really hardly worth considering; it is wrong 
in principle, and we do not see that there is 
much in the detailed arrangements to com- 
pensate for this radical mistake. The houses, 
considered apart from aspect, are well 
planned, and careful attention seems to 
have been given to ventilation. The interior 
of the dining-hall, with its large drop-arches 
over the coupled windows, its panelled 
walls and solid-looking timber roof, is a fine 
apartment, and the coup d’eil shown in the 
large perspective of the view of the group 
of buildings towards the main front makes a 
very striking architectural picture. But this 
was not the main consideration called for in 
the problem, which was to produce a large 
school which should be a model of con- 
venient and sanitary arrangement. 


—— a 
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LONDON STREETS AND BUILDING BILL,—In the 
course of the discussion on the London Streets and 
Buildings Bill, before Mr. Stuart Wortley’s Com- 
mittee on Tuesday, a point in relation to the con- 
struction of party walls was raised on an amend- 
ment of the Architectural Association. In reference 
to the requirement that the party wall must go, not 
only through the roof, but 18 in. above it, the con- 
tention of the Association was that it was unneces- 
sary to carry it through the roof. The County 
Council urged that this method of building was 
necessary as a protection from fire; and Captain 
Simonds, of the Fire Brigade, gave evidence in 
support of this view. The Committee thought the 
matter so important that, before deciding the point, 
they desired to hear further evidence.— Daily News. 














NOTES. 


=) MEMORIAL has been addressed 
Mm} to the Secretary of State for 
| India in regard to the important 
Euaeetes) subject of the preservation of 
the ancient monuments of India. It is 
signed by the Presidents of the Royal 
Academy, the Society of Antiquaries, and 
the Archzological Institute, and the Hon. 
Secretaries of the “S.P.A.B.,” and calls 
attention to a memorial presented twenty 
years ago on the same subject, which recom- 
mended the classification of the monuments 
of India, and the employment of officers 
charged with the conservancy of historical 
monuments, whose duty it would be to visit 
them periodically, and to be responsible for 
the apportionment and expenditure of any 
grant the Government might make for the 
purpose of keeping them in repair. The 
present memorial states that though the 
classification has been made very fully for 
certain provinces, it is still very imperfect for 
others, and that the execution of repairs of 
buildings, and the supervision of them, has 
been entrusted to Public Works officers, who 
have none of the requisite training or know- 
ledge. The memorial therefore recommends 
that ‘‘nosubstantial interference with monu- 
mental remains of any kind, particularly by 
way of restoration, should be permitted 
except when the proposal has the full 
sanction of the Superintendent of Archzeo- 
logical Survey (to be appointed), through 
whom Collectors, Public Works officers, and 
others, should, in the first place, report.”. It 
is also suggested that each Government 
should be asked to assign in’ its Public 
Works budget a yearly sum for inspection 
and conservation of buildings, to be applied 
only after the Archzological Surveyor has 
inspected the monuments, and checked or 
approved of the detailed estimates prepared 
under his instructions by the Public Works 
Department in each case. It is to be hoped 
that some attention will be paid to this 
recommendation. The subject is of the 





greatest importance to architects and 
archzeologists. 
TT’HE last issue of the Athenian 


Mittheilungen contains a full report 
of the excavations carried on since 1890 at 
Magnesia on the Meeander, and this will be 
of great interest to all those concerned with 
the Greek stage question, and, indeed, the 
structure of Greek theatres in general. The 
report is far too detailed to be even sum- 
marised here; it is the joint work of Drs. 
Humann, Dérpfeld, and Kern, and Herr 
Hiller von Gaertringen, who has super- 
intended the excavations throughout. . Not- 
able features are a long inscription dealing 
with the building of theatres (xaracxeon rov 
Qeatpov) specially valuable because, from 
the character of the letters, it is known 
to be of the second century B.c., and 
therefore dates accurately certain portions of 
the structure. 2nd. An underground passage, 
somewhat analogous to that found in the 
Eretria theatre, leading from behind the 
‘“skene” to the centre of the orchestra. 
3rd. A very interesting inscribed monument 
of Hermes Tychon, remarkable because, as 
will be seen at once by reference to the 
woodcut (p. 54), it presents a close analogy 
to the famous Satyr emi rpimddwy seen by 
Pausanias at Athens. It is an odd point 
that we owe our whole knowledge of this 
Magnesian theatre to the fact that Strabo 
noted an error in spelling in an inscription 
he read there (Book xiv.,i., 41). 





HE report of the Royal Commission 
which has been investigating the 
relations between employers and employed 
might, one would think, . have  advan- 
tageously embodied some of the ‘ observa- 
tions” of a minority of the Commissioners 
which have just been published. _ These, 
generally, appear . eminently _ practical, 


ind calculated to advance the cause of 


industrial peace without unduly fettering 
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either the trades unions, the employers’ 
associations, or the administrators of the 
law. In the body of the report it is 
remarked that, as a consequence of the 
great rival trade organisations possessing 
no legal personality, collective agreements 
made between them are only morally bind- 
ing, and are not always respected. But 
while the report stops here, the minority 


would have recommended an extension of 


the law relating to the status and responsi- 
bilities of such bodies. They would make 
each contracting association legally respon- 
sible for the observance of a collective agree- 
ment by all its'members, thus giving those 
entering in such agreements the right to sue 


anassociation for damages in case of breach of 


contract by any of its members. Settlements 
arrived at as the result of collective action 
without collective legal liability are not 
unfrequently disappointing—the moral obli- 
gation alone proving insufficient to prevent a 
breach of the agreement as soon as either 
party feels strong enough to ignore it. It is 
certainly desirable to supplement the moral 
force by some further inducement to abide 
by the decisions of arbitrators and respect 
mutual agreements. It is pointed out that, 
in thus attaching a legal personality to the 
trade and industrial associations, actions 
could be brought which would render more 
noticeable any breach of contract, and so 
serve to guide public opinion. This would 
be a distinct advantage, apart from any 
damages which might be recovered. The 
suggestions as to these matters, and as to the 
powers of arbitrators, &c., are drawn up with 
evident caution; and the fact that they were 
excluded from the report is doubtless due 
to the {Commissioners being so much 
impressed with the gravity of any direct 
legislative interference with the freedom of 
trade, that they hesitated to adopt these 
“observations” as the recommendations of 
a Royal Commission. 





UNDAY last was Hospital Sunday, and 
as the administration of the sums col- 
lected is of vital importance to the workers 
of the metropolis, we make no excuse for 
calling attention to the accounts of the fund 
for the year 1893. The amount received 
was 40,000/. odd, and of this sum 36,6657. 
was distributed to the hospitals and dispen- 
saries of the metropolis and in surgical 
appliances. Of the balance 1,g00/. odd is at 
the Bank of England, and the question at 
once arises why is not the whole amount 
which is collected, distributed, and why is a 
part kept for a year ata bank? The rest of 
the balance, 1,600/. odd, goes in rent, salaries, 
postages, &c. The salaries reach the high 
figure of 7552, which, having regard to the 
fact that all that is needful is to receive and 
distribute the fund, appears to be excessive. 
This sum of 1,600/. is within 200/. of the 
amount awarded to the fifty-three dispen- 
saries. Having regard to the large amount 
of able voluntary work done in London, it 
would seem that a committee and a com- 
petent clerk ought to be able to administer 
the money collected, and that instead of 
1,600/7. being spent in rent, salaries, and 
similar items, 600/. would be nearer the 
mark, which would leave an odd thousand 
pounds more to assist the hospitals of 
London at a time when the utmost help is 
required, and when the sick and wounded of 
the working population of the metropolis are 
in constant need of aid. 





O such melancholy event has occurred 

in the architectural profession for a 

long time past as the sudden death of Mr. 
Cawston from the accidental discharge of a 
pistol which he was cleaning. Mr. Cawston 
was only thirty-seven, and had already made 
a considerable success in his profession. His 
recent book on the improvement of London, 
though we were unable to agree with its 
main conclusions, gave evidence of being the 
work of a man of large and extended views, 
and great energy of mind. Only the day 
before his death we received a letter from 


sion of opinion by a foreign writer on 
London which seemed to support his views. 
The circumstances of his death, however, 
give additional point to a lesson, constantly 
repeated and, unhappily, constantly dis- 
regarded, as to the folly of handling firearms, 
whether supposed to be loaded or not, without 
regard to the possible consequences in case 
theyshould be loaded. It ought to be a matter 
of acquired instinct, as one may say, with 
every man in the possession of his full 
senses, always to keep the muzzle of a gun 
or pistol, when handling it, whether he be- 
lieved it to be loaded or not, in such a position 
that its accidental discharge could not injure 
himself or any bystander. Yet over and 
over again we have additions to the melan- 
choiy list of accidental deaths, and promising 
lives cut sort, from the neglect of this simple 
precaution. 





DVERTING to a scheme that is now 
before the London County Council, as 
promoted by their Improvements Com- 
mittee,* for widening Wellington-street and 
the Strand, south-west corner of the crossing, 
we notice that a clearance has just been 
made at the opposite corner (east) by the 
demolition of some houses, also upon the 
Duchy Estate, being Nos. 135-7, Strand, 
1-4, Wellington-street, and portion of Duchy 
court or place. The site, about 7,000 ft. 
superficial, is offered tor sale; it will be 
familiar to those who have studied the 
tentative plans for a thoroughfare from 
High Holborn to the Strand, that have 
appeared from time to time in our columns, 
and some of the plans propose to take it 
for purposes of that new street. The site 
in question, and Wellington - street (south 
portion) and Lancaster-place, stand on ground 
which, until the erection of Waterloo 
Bridge and its approaches, was covered by 
the Savoy. The first palace on that spot had 
belonged to Simon de Montford, Earl of 
Leicester. Rebuilt by Henry, Duke of 
Lancaster, it was burnt in 1381 by Wat 
Tyler's rebels in revenge upon its occupant 
John of Gaunt, and for a long period con- 
tinued in a ruined state. Then Henry VII. 
established there his hospital of St. John the 
Baptist in a structure his successor com- 
pleted in 1517, and built by Humphrey Cook, 
‘*king’s carpenter.” The hospital, illustrated 
by Hollar, and surveyed by Vertue, for the 
Vetusta Monumenta, was finally dissolved 
in 1702. Pennant describes the walls as 
standing entire in his day, 1790, and 
gives a view of them in his work. Frag- 
ments, in stone, of the riverside front sur- 
vived at the foot of Savoy-street within our 
own memory; the chapel is now known as St. 
Mary-le-Savoy, restored by Sydney Smirke, 
R.A., in 1843, and again by him after the 
fire of 1864. Of late years the hospital 
buildings served for barracks, a military 
prison, and private lodgings. Duchy, or 
Dutchy, place, at foot of the spot where lay 
the Strand Bridge, Zesfe the Ordnance Sur- 
vey, separated the Savoy from Denmark 
(Somerset) House, and St. Mary-le-Savoy 
church marks its western limit. Next west 
stood, in Stow’s day, the Earl of Bedford’s 
earlier mansion, Russell or Bedford House, 
formerly the Bishops of Carlisle’s “ inn,” 
extending as far as Ivy Bridge. The large 
cruciform structure shown in Vertue’s work 
lay between the south end of the present 
church and Lancaster-place; the French 
Protestant chapel (1641) was situated where 
are now Wellington-street and Pennethorne’s 
west block of Somerset House; north-east 
was the Bishops of Worcester’s “inn.” North 
and south of the same structure stood, 
respectively, Green Arbour-court (entered 
from Duchy-place) and the German 
Calvinistic and Lutheran churches; the 
latter was rebuilt and lately demolished: 
Lord Macaulay, in Chapter VI. of his 
“History of England,” writes :— 
In the Savoy a spacious house, including a church 
and a school, was built for the Jesuits, . . . It was 
not improbable that the new academy in the Savoy 





* See the Builder for March 17, p, 217, April 14, p. 292, 


might, under royal patronage, prove a formidable 
rival to the great foundations of Eton, Westminster, 
and Winchester. 


Of that school, founded in 1686-7, and diss 
solved after the Hanoverian succession, ag 
account is given in the 1754 edition of 
Strype’s “Stow.” The French Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the Savoy, built ig 
Bloomsbury-street, now Shalftesbury-avenue, 
for the Savoy congregation in 1845-6, wag 
designed by Ambrose Poynter: it wag 
altered and repaired by the late R. 
Roumieu in 1869. 


HE late Lord Sherbrooke said. that 
heraldry is the only branch of know, 
ledge that is not worth learning. = Ip 
certain respects the display of British 
heraldry which the Society of Ante 
quaries have just given in their rooms 
at Burlington House, rather bears out thig 
view. Old book-plates, illuminated pedi: 
grees, grants of arms and titles, herald@ 
resplendent tabards, the relics from above 





Henry V., the now jewelless crown said t@ 
have been made for Charles II. by Vyneg 
and stolen by Blood*—all these, with 
similar objects, may be passed over with nq 
very serious attention. On the other hand, 
the society has collected a good many thingg 
of great artistic interest and merit. They 
showed some old cast-iron firebacks, ex- 
amples (as are the railings still around St, 
Paul’s) of a past industry in Kent and 
Sussex, bearing heraldic devices, fand Mr, 
St. John Hope’s coloured photographs of the 
Windsor sstall-plates of Knights of the 
Garter, Plantagenet series. The rubbingg 
of monumental brasses are good specimeng 
of their kind; they comprised the brasg 
memorials of Sir Roger L’Estrange (1506) at 
Hunstanton, Eleanora de Bohun, Duchess of 
Gloucester, of Barking Abbey, in her con: 
ventual robes (1399), at Westminster, Sir 
Thomas Bullen, K.G., Earl of Wiltshire and 
Ormonde (1538) at Hever, Sir William 
Vernon, Constable of England (1467) and 
his widow, at Tong, and Sir Simon Felbrigge; 
K.G., Richard II.’s standard-bearer, with hig 
wife (1416), buried in the church standin 

in Felbrigg Park, near Cromer, where also 3 
Nollekens’s fine bust of William Wyndham, 
obiit 1810. One pedigree, however, should 
not be passed unnoticed, being that of a 
redoubtable lady, Anne, Lady Clifford, 
Countess-Dowager of Pembroke, Dorset; 
and Montgomery, daughter and heir of 
George, Earl of Cumberland, 1672. We are 
glad to find that an illustrated catalogue 
will be published, by subscription, of thig 
exhibition, which closed on the 13th instant. 
As the present catalogue is “‘ under revision ” 
it would be ungracious to criticise it too 
closely. We noticed, though, that it con 
tains the title ‘‘Clarencieux” several times 
repeated. We believe the correct spelling 
of the style of that ‘ King ” is ‘“‘ Clarenceux,* 
as indeed it appears, both engrossed and 
signed, in some of the grants of arms shown 
in the exhibition. It is stated that the Dean. 
and Chapter of Canterbury propose to seek 
advice as to the best method of restoring 
the surcoat, leather shield, and crested tilting- 
helm which are supposed to have been 
actually worn by the Black Prince. 





HE water supply of the Penrith Urban 

Sanitary District has been the subject 
of a Report by Dr. Bruce Low to the Local 
Government Board. The occasion for the 
inquiry was local complaint to the Local 
Government Board respecting the public 
water service. It appears that the water 
supply of Penrith is derived from the River 
Eamont, which flows about three-quarters of 
a mile from the town. The intake is 
situated just above the village of Eamont 
Bridge. The water is piped a distance of 
about 600: yards, mostly through the 





ceeding coronations until her present Majesty’s, in pré- 
paration for which its: stones were’ removed. The sam@ 
claim is made for the ‘‘ St. Edward’s” crown in the Tower 








him on this subject, pointing out an expres- 


June 2, p. 429, and June 9, p. 443. 


regalia, which is also described as being Charles IT.’s. 








the graves of Edward the Black Prince ang — 





village street from the intake to thé 
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* We are informed that this crown was used at all suc- | 
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The process should have a future before it, 
and this will greatly depend upon the artistic 
excellence of its patterns, to which the com- 
pany’s attention should be specially directed. 
The show-rooms of the company at Hart- 
street, which are decorated by the process, 
are certainly worth a visit. 
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ping - station, which is 
the Stream and situated on its banks. 
from this station the river water is 
pumped, wéthout filtration, to the town. 
The pipes are badly jointed and leak freely. 
That part of the village of Eamont Bridge 
through which the water pipes are laid com- 








lower down|higher offer for the house, and, upon 
this being refused, to go yet higher, and 
thus to become the purchaser of it. It may 
be said that the case from the vendor's point 
of view illustrates the desirability of placing 
a house in the hands of morethan one 


agent, but it seems rather to show that if a 
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rises some twenty-six houses, containing a 

pulation of about one hundred persons. 
There are here eleven midden privies, some 
of which abut upon the village street, and 
are situated within a few feet of the open. 
jointed water - pipes. No sewers exist in 
Eamont Bridge. Slop water is occasionally 
conveyed from better-class houses to the 
river in iron pipes, the joints of which have 
been found leaking; or it soaks into the soil, 
where no pipes are provided. There are in 
Eamont Bridge a number of wet pigsties and 
cow stables as well as large dung-heaps, 
which contribute with the privy middens to 
fouling of the porous gravelly subsoil. When 
the mouth of the intake pipe to the water- 
works is closed, water can still be pumped 
in considerable quantity, since the open 


joints of the pipes allow the ground 
water to be sucked in. In_ these 
circumstances, the organic’ impurities 


with which the subsoil is contaminated 
gain access to the water supply. In 
its course from OUlleswater to Eamont 
Bridge, the river itself receives, directly or 
indirectly, the drainage of several villages, 
mansions, scattered farmhouses, and cot- 
tages. Almost at the point where the 
stream issues from the lake is situated the 
village of Pooley Bridge, which comprises 
about twenty-eight houses, including a large 
hotel. The sewage of this village, contain- 
ing water-closet discharges, is conveyed to 
a cesspool on the banks of the river, with an 
overflow discharging direct into the stream. 
There are several privies in the village, of 
primitive construction ; some of them are 
situated within a few feet of the water's 
edge, and the washing of excrement from 
these privy pits, or the soakage from them 
of liquid filth into the Eamont, appeared to 
be easy and probable under certain condi- 
tions. Pooley Bridge village is situated about 
six miles (by river) above the Penrith intake. 
About a mile above the Penrith intake is a 
farm, through the centre of which flows a 
feeder of the Eamont, and a considerable 
proportion of the manure used upon this 
farm consisted of sludge obtained from the 
settling-tanks of the Penrith sewage outfall 
works, which are situated a short distance 
below the village of Eamont Bridge. The 
sludge from the-settling-tanks is removed 
about once in six weeks, and sold to farmers 
as manure, which consists largely of human 
excrement. The people of Penrith have 
therefore for some time been exposed to the 
danger of having their own excrement washed 
from this farm into their drinking water 
when heavy rains or rapid thaws take place. 
The report concludes with the pointed 
question, “‘ Are the people of Penrith to con- 
tinue, in spite of all warnings, to drink water 
from a river which is at times seriously con- 
taminated by human filth ?” 





HE case of Barker v. Macnaughten, 
which was tried last week, emphasises 

a remark made earlier in the year in these 
Notes, namely, that the London practice of 
putting houses and properties in the hands 
of several agents for sale or to let is a cause 
of complications and inconvenience. In the 
case in question a firm of house-agents sued 
for commission on the sale of a house. The 
defendant pleaded, and his defence was 
proved to the satisfaction of the jury, that 


vendor places a house in the hands of one 
agent who is desirous to do his utmost, and 
this agent knows that no other one in his 
business has the property to dispose of, he 
will take much more pains than when, for all 
he knows, he may waste time and money in 
finding a purchaser, only to be informed that 
the property is on the point of being sold 
through another firm. In any event, how- 
ever, the case illustrates the difficulties 
which constantly do and must arise when 
properties are in several hands, and when 
tenants or purchasers are introduced by two 
or more agents to the same_property. 





HE Journal of the Franklin Institute for 

last month contains the first portion of 
an instructive paper, by Mr. Wm. Paul 
Gerhard, on gas-burners, and the various 
appliances for obtaining a good and satis- 
factory illumination by gas-light. Assuming 
that consumers may, by using good instead 
of poor burners, obtain from 30 to 50 per 
cent. more light without any increase in 
their gas bills, the author deals at some 
length with the merits and demerits of 
various types of burners, with the object of 
showing how this result can be secured. 
The flat-flame and the round-flame burners, 
being those chiefly used in dwelling-house 
illumination, naturally receive the most 
attention. Among the best improved flat- 
burners the author reckons those of 
Broenner, Leoni, Sugg, Bray, and Silber, all 
of which are of English make except the 
first named, which is made at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, Germany. Mr. Gerhard also 
refers specially to the Welsbach incan- 
descent burners, which are now, it appears, 
being adopted very largely both in Europe 
and America. 





—— Express Paint Decoration Company, 
of 34, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, has 
invited us to visit its offices and show-rooms 
and to examine its work. This style of 
decoration seems to be an enlargement and 
development of the system applied to 
transfer papers, which are familiar to all 
schoolboys, and is the adaptation of a patent 
which has been much used in France. We 
have before us various samples of these 
transfers of ornament. These are described 
as being produced by means of a paint 
printed on a specially-prepared thin lining 
paper. The painted side is covered over 
with a coat of paste such as is ordinarily 
used by paperhangers, then applied to the 
surface to be decorated; as much paste 
squeezed out as possible, which causes a firm 
incorporation and more than an adhesion of 
the paint to the surface. When the paste 
is dry, which is a question of a few hours, 
the lining paper is wetted with a sponge 
and water, and when ‘saturated this peels off 
like a skin, disclosing a firm surface of 
paint. It is claimed for this method 
that it is at least 50 per cent. cheaper 
than ordinary work. That it is much cheaper 
than stencil-work or hand-painting goes 
without saying, and as an artistic method of 
decoration it may rank with stencil work, 
upon which it appears to be an improve- 
ment in method and expense. We should 
like to have some evidence as to its 
durability under alternations of tempera- 
ture, dampness, or dryness on walls to 


Uo a has lately been published in the 


‘Transactions” of the American Society 


of Civil Engineers an interesting paper by 


Mr. James D. Schuyler, in which he describes 


the waterworks of Denver, Colorado*. The 


fact that the entire water supply of a city of 
150,0co inhabitants is conveyed in wooden 
mains is so radical a departure from all 
precedents that it is deserving of more than 
passing notice. The author states that the 
wood pipe having a smooth interior which 
becomes smoother by use, has a decidedly 
greater carrying capacity than a cast-iron 


pipe of equal diameter, the difference 
amounting to about 16 per cent. as 
far as deductions are warranted from 


observations covering a limited range of 
diameters.. One of the strong features of 
this wooden stave pipe system is that it is 
built continuously in the trench where it is 
to lie, and not in sections made in the shop, 
hence it involves no difficulties in handling 
and transportation as with other classes of 
pipe. As constructed at Denver, it appears 
to have proved a great success, being both 
efficient and economical, and there is no 
reason why it should not be equally so in 
other localities where suitable timber can be 
easily obtained. In one case referred to by 
the author, a 30-in. wooden stave pipe was 
constructed about sixteen miles in length. 
It was banded to withstand a maximum 
pressure due to 185 ft. static head below the 
hydraulic grade, the bands surrounding the 
pipe consisting of steel bars 3-in. thick spaced 
2 in. to 3 in. apart. 





HE recent melancholy case of the suffo- 
cation of a whole family in Glasgow 
from gas penetrating into the house suggests 
a new danger from improperly-constructed 
sewers, for it appears that the subsidence ot 
the sewer had the additional effect of break- 
ing the gas-main, thus saturating the ground 
beneath the house with gas, which eventually 
found a passage into the house in sufficient 
quantity to cause the suffocation of all the 
inmates in*their sleep. The occurrence 
obviously points to the importance of laying 
gas-mains so that they should be out of 
danger from the results of any possible 
failure in other works. 





T appears that the worm, in the shape of 

the non-union or small-union artisan, is 
beginning to turn very decidedly under the 
crushing heel of new unionism tyranny. 
The meeting at Foresters’ Hall, of which we 
give a report on another page, is one of 
the manifestations of this growing rebellion, 
and it is not likely to be the first or only 
one. It is a curious instance of the irony of 
life, that the movement which is supposed to 
have for its aim the emancipation of the 
working man should have developed into such 
a system of organised tyranny as to rouse the 
indignation and opposition of the very class 
who are supposed to be benefited. 





DVERTING to the fact that the British 

School at Athens is in great need of 
funds, and is making another appeal for 
money, the Pal/ Mall Gazette suggests that 
the school might take for its motto, “We 


can dig; to beg we are not ashamed.” 
are very glad to notice, among the 
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advertisements for display in our 
columns this week, the one from University 
College, Liverpool, inviting applications. for 
the position of. Professor. of Architecture to 
the College. This is an excellent step; and 
if, as we have every reason to. hope, a good 
selection is made, the institution of such a 
professorship may have a very beneficial 
effect in the locality, besides forming a 
precedent which may be followed elsewhere. 


another firm of agents were entitled to and 
had been paid commission. The odd part of 
the story was that the buyer made an 
offer for the house in question through the 
plaintiffs, which was refused, and he then 
gave up all intention of purchasing this 
house. Subsequently, he made inquiries of 
houses for sale from another firm, and again 
the same house was brought to his notice, 
and these agents induced him to make a 


which it has been applied, though the 
tests to which the process was applied in 
our presence were Satisfactorily withstood. 
The process is stated to be especially 
adapted for the decoration of all ground 
work, prepared surfaces, to which may be 
applied friezes, borders, borders for dadoes, 
enrichments, and other ornamental decora- 
tions, and is suitable for wood, plaster, iron, 
kamptulicon, glass, and other materials. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—V. 


THE small elevation of ‘‘ A Bank and Offices” 
(1,672), by Mr. Greenslade, is another of the 
delicately-executed miniature pencil elevations of 
which we noticed some in our last; a building 
with a granite ground story and stone of two 
colours above, with a good deal of decorative 
carving sprinkled a little too freely about it ; it is 
easy to indicate this in a pleasing manner ona 
very small scale, but the question is rather 
suggested how it would all work out on a large 
scale. “A plan is given. We may also mention 
another very charming little drawing by Mr. 
Greenslade (1,676), an elevation in pencil of a 
bay of the choir of Exeter, with the bishop's 
throne. Mr. Prentice’s ‘‘A Country Retreat” 
(1,675) is an effective pen drawing of a country 
house of somewhat Spanish manner, with a plan 
of house and garden attached. 

Mr. G. C. Horsley’s ‘* Design Made for the 
Free Library and Technical School, St. Helen’s ” 
(1,678) is a solid-looking building with a strongly- 
marked cornice, and two tiers of plain square- 
headed windows with panels containing names 
of eminent writers over the upper windows. The 
main front is recessed in the centre, the street 
doorway coming in front of the recess. From the 
drawing (an ink-line drawing) it appears that the 
basement is of stone and the upper portion 
of brick. The placing of the upper and lower 
windows irrespective of each other and without 
regard to centres or piers, in parts of the front, 
may give character, but is not quite in keeping 
with the generally formal type of the building. 
In ** Hill Wooton, Warwickshire” (1,679), Mr. 
J. Morley Horder gives us a pretty sketch of a 
country house seen through the gateway arch, 
and with two nicely-drawn figures in the 
immediate foreground. Mr. Lees’ ‘‘ Abbots 
Leigh ” (1,680) is a very nice drawing of a country 
house with a terrace in front of it, and timber 
work in the gables, which has however no very 
marked character, and suffers from want of a 
plan to explain it. Mr. Spiers’s ‘‘ Interior of the 
Original Mosque, Damascus ” (1,682), a charming 
drawing, a reproduction of which we published 
on February 17, 1894, in the use of the word 
‘* original” rather begs a question which 
may be said to be still undecided, and probably 
never will be decided now that the mosque is 
burned. In ‘*The Church of St. Clement, 
Bradford” (1,683), Mr. E. P. Warren gives a 
sketch of a church facing down-hill, with a large 
flight of steps up to the double west doorways, 
divided by a buttress; the octagonal turret is 
graceful, but the buttresses. against the lower 
portion are too much unconnected with the rest 
of the design, and have the. appearance of being 
excrescences rather than necessary portions of the 
construction. Mr. Hellicar’s. restoration of 
** Binghams ”’ (1,684) was illustrated in our pages 
under date March 24, 1894. ‘A Parish Hall” 
(1,686), by Mr. G. Kenyon, is a pretty little 
water-colour drawing of a simple village building 
of its class) Mr. W. Stirling’s ‘‘Gardener’s 
Cottage, East Burnham Park ” (1,687), is more a 
drawing of the garden and sun-dial than of the 
cottage, which occupies the middle distance in a 
characteristic manner, a building red-tiled below 
and on the high roof, with white wall between, 
and tall plain white chimney-stacks. There is 
a character about this little rural building, 
and also about the drawing, a bold but rather 
raw-looking water-colour on brown paper. 


Mr. Nicholson’s ‘* Proposed Restoration of 
South Shoebury Church, Essex” (1,688) 
fails in interest, like some others, from 


having nothing to show us what is the present 
condition of the building, and what is the degree 
and nature of the restoration. It is a very artistic 
drawing, showing an interior with a round 
Norman chancel arch with a pointed wall-arch on 
each side, and a kind of rcod-beam flat against 
the wall over the arch, not crossing it, witha 
crucifix and angels as if supported on the beam. 
Another church interior close to this is Mr. 
Spooner’s ‘‘ Proposed new Church of St. Bar- 
tholomew, Ipswich” (1,689), a slight but 
artistically-treated sketch on toned paper, show- 
ing some original treatment. The octagonal 
piers have no caps, the arch-mouldings of the 
arcade die against the centre and outer faces of the 
octagon, while the inner face is carried up to the 
roof-springing, and intercepts or mitres with a 
painted wooden frieze canted forward from the 
wall-line so as to reach the inner line of the pier. 
There is no plan; from the appearance of the 
perspective the church is designed for aisles for 
passage only. 

Mr. Caroe’s ‘‘ Palazzo Notari, Ventimiglia ” 


(1,691) is a coloured elevation of a somewhat 
curious-looking building, a long red-roofed block 
broken near one end by a raised story forming a 
kind of low tower, and covered with windows 
with grid-like shutters ; there is little architectural 
diversification of the design except in the loggia 
which runs along part of it just under the roof, 
with colonnettes which throw blue shadows on 
the wall at the back; there is a marked 
character about this building, however, and about 
the colouring of the drawing. Character also there 
is in the small pen drawing of ‘‘ Northcroft, 
Walton-on-Thames” (1,696) by Messrs. Niven 
& Wigglesworth. A_ finely -executed water- 
colour drawing of the ‘‘ Congregational Church, 
West Hampstead ” (1,697), by Messrs. Spalding 
& Cross, looks very like a congregational 
church ; those who are curious in the analysis of 
architectural expression might endeavour to define 
what it is about this design which puts it entirely 
out of the category of possible ‘‘ church ” designs. 
The octagon centre gives it no doubt a certain 
congregational character, but this character is to 
be felt in general architectural treatment also, in 
which a certain secularity of style is perceptible. 
The building is a good one of its class, and would 
have béen worth illustrating properly by the 
addition of a complete plan. 

Mr. Carde’s ** Test Court, Chilbolton, Hants ” 
(1,702) is puzzling. Is it an old Elizabethan 
house transformed into almshouses? for that is 
the impression it gives. The common-looking 
paling running across the front of the view spoils 
it a good deal pictorially. Mr. Weatherley’s 
**New Reredos for Boston Church, Lincoln- 
shire” (1,707) is hung too high to be properly 
seen ; it appears to be a large and richly-treated 
design in Late Gothic, with no very special 
character to remark in it, but it will suit the church 
very well, which is an important point. Mr. 
Briggs’s ‘‘ Design for a House” (1, 708) is another 
of his experiments in reproducing an ancient style 
of house entirely, or almost entirely, in half-timber 
work ; a plan is given, but is hung too high to be 
seen. The same architect’s ‘‘ Design for entrance 
and garden fronts to a house” (1,713) looks like 
a water-colour reproduction of a design which has 
been previously shown here in pen or pencil 
drawings, or it is an exceedingly similar one; 
the design is very picturesque, but, judging from 
the plans, it conveys rather a false impression as 
to scale, and is a much smaller house than it appears 
in the view ; the staircase, in an apse which projects 
from the front, appears by scale to be absurdly 
narrow for the principal stair of a gentleman’s 
house ; the bath-room and water-closet are in the 
same room, a barbarous arrangement which ought 
never to be tolerated in a decent house, and there 
is a piece of entirely wasted space in the plan, 
behind the dining-room, a cu/-de-sac passage. We 
should not have noticed these things so particu- 
larly but for the fact that the author recently read 
a paper on house-planning before the Architectural 
Association, and we should hardly look to find 
these defects in the plan of a house by an archi- 
tect who undertakes to teach others to plan. In 
Mr. Arnold Mitchell’s frame of ‘‘ Small Country 
Houses” (1,710: published in the Auzlder of 
May 5), the plans are mostly well arranged, and 
the houses, though very simple in design, have 
the merit of being free from any affectation of the 
picturesque, of which we see rather too much 
nowadays ; no doubt they owe their agreeable 
effect in some degree to the artistic character of 
the drawing. 

Nos. 1,711-12 and 1,715-16 are a group of 
small elevations for street houses. Mr. F. B. 
Cooper’s ** Business Premises ”’ (1,711) is a satis- 
factory treatment of a shop-front, with the shop- 
window spanned by a large elliptical arch. One 
can remember the time when this proper archi- 
tectural and statical treatment of a shop, instead 
of a concealed construction standing on glass, 
was an almost unknown incident in street archi- 
tecture ; now it is happily becoming tolerably 
frequent. For “‘A Street Front” (1,712) by Mr. 
Scorer, there is not much to be said. Mr. H. F. 
T. Cooper’s ‘*Small Town House” is a neat 
treatment cf a simple brick front with stone 
dressings, the windows of two of the stories 
grouped under wall arches, with carved panels 
over the lower windows ; the plan is given to the 
same scale as the elevation, and is excellently 
treated in regard to the hall and stairs, but 
what about the light to the dining - room 
at the back of the house? If this is, as we are led 
to conclude from the way it is put on paper, a 
plan of a street house standing on a slip of 
ground of its own width, then if the next house, 
as usual, is arranged with its projecting block at 
the back the reverse way, the dining-rooms of the 
two would be lighted from a space between them 
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only a few feet in width, and the neighbours woulq 
look straight into each other’s windows. ‘‘ Ney 
Premises, 123, Cannon-street” (1,716), by Mp 
Huntly-Gordon, is a very good and characteristie 
front, especially in the feature of the large third. 
floor window with the centre projected slightly, 
and the overhanging frieze running across over it, 
This is a much better piece of work than the same 
architect’s ‘‘ Moorgate Court ” (1,709), a good and 
effective drawing certainly, but an uninteresting 
building. 

Mr. John Brooke’s ‘‘ House, Disley ” (1,717), 
is a very pleasing quietly-treated Gothic honge 
shown in a delicately-executed drawing. Messrs, 
Simon & Tweedie’s design for ‘* Congregational 
Church, Heaton Moor ” (1,718) is published in ou 
present issue, and we refer the readers to the 
lithograph. The design is a fine piece of solid 
Gothic work, only the west windows seem a little 
out of keeping with the plain treatment of the 
remainder of the building. There is no plan, 
Balancing this is Messrs. Burnet, Son, & Campbell's 
** Proposed Pathological Buildings, Wester 
Infirmary, Glasgow ” (1,730), illustrated in om 
issue for May 19, 1894. Only a small block 
plan is given showing the disposition of the 
various buildings; a plan is of so much importanee 
in a building of this kind that a detailed one 
should have been given; it is impossible to 
consider such a building in the mere light 
of picturesque architecture, though as such itis 
very good, and the drawing is a fine piece of 
artistic penmanship. Mr. Fairfax B. Wade's 


is more interesting externally than internally; 
the exterior is a characteristic design, the interior 
somewhat too normal. Mr. Paul Waterhouse 
exhibits a carefully-executed coloured drawing of 
the oak pulpit for St. Paul’s, Great Portland-street 
(1,722), in Jacobean style, and a rather too naive 
drawing (for exhibition) ‘‘ Lynbrook, Stan. 
more” (1,723), a house in which the interesting 
point is the manner in which the double bay 
windows are combined at the angle of the 
drawing-room. 

The ‘‘ Cathcart U.P. Church”’ (1,725) by Mr, 
Rowan is a solid and massive design, rather 
wanting refinement in detail. ‘* A Portion of the 
New Buildings at Tonbridge School ” (1,727), by 
Mr. W. C. Jones, shows in a neat but rather 
hard and mechanical drawing a suitable piece of 
school architecture pleasantly treated. ‘* Addi- 
tions to Wickham Hall” (1,728) by Mr. Walter 
Millard, is another view of the house shown in 
No. 1,563, and already referred to. The addi- 
tion we presume is the block which is projected 
out diagonally from the angle. All the sitting- 
rooms face either north or east, but as this is an 
addition we presume that it is not the present 
architect’s fault. Mr. W. D. Gravell’s ‘‘ Design 
for Framlingham Grammar School” (1,729) has 
the appropriate appearance of a small country 
school. 

Mr. Street’s ‘‘ Design for Violet Altar Vest- 
ments” (1,732) is a very successful piece of 
colour-treatment, in which the dark tones of 
the vertically - striped side hangings serve as 
an effective frame to the more delicate colours 
of the centre; a very satisfactory and pleasi 
piece of decorative work. Mr. W. G. B. Lewiss 
‘* Decoration of Dining-room” (1,733) looks 
brilliant in effect, but it is a very small drawing, 
hung too high to see the detail. We close with 
two rather characteristic drawings of small houses. 
Mr. Street’s ‘*‘ House in Cleveland ” (1,731) is a 
small water-colour of a dark-brown stone house of 
Elizabethan character of detail, with two bays 
treated symmetrically, one on either side of the en- 
trance ; original character is imparted to the front 
by thelargeheavily-rusticated arch abutting against 
the two bays, and taking the entrance-door under 
its shelter. Mr. Ambrose M. Poynter’s ** Design 
for a small Country House” (1,736) is a very 
characteristic drawing in light Indian ink tinting, 
of a house somewhat suggesting an old-fashioned 
country inn of the better class ; the walls of the 
lower story of brick, the upper portion white 
plaster ; two parallel roof ridges run up to the 
front, the gables of which oversail the lower 
portion of the walls, and are decorated with dates 
and monograms. This agreeable and artistic 
little drawing forms the last number in the cata- 
logue of the Architectural Drawings. 

—_—+>—__— 


CONGRESS OF HYGIENE.—We are informed that 
a British Committee, of which Sir Douglas Galton 
is the Chairman and Professor Corfield the treasurer, 
has been formed to further the interests in this 
country of the International Congress of Hygiene 
and Demography at Budapest. Any information. 
may be obtained about the Congress from the Hon. 
Secretary, Dr. Paul F. Moline, 42, Walton-street, 








| Chelsea, S. W. 








**St. John’s Church, Whittington ” (1,719, 1,720), 
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ROYAL SOCIETY CONVERSAZIONE. 


THE second soirée this season of the Royal 
Society was held on Wednesday at Burlington 
House, under the presidency of Lord Kelvin, 
and there was a numerous attendance. 

As usual, the exhibits were, to some extent, 
identical with those of the first soirée, but this 
was not so much the case as in former years. 
Conspicuous amongst the new ones were the 
excellent water-colour sketches by Mr. F. C. 
Penrose, including a general view of Athens in 
1845 ; a view of the Acropolis from the south- 
west; the theatre of Taormina, Sicily; the 
cathedrals of Pisa, Siena (baptistry), Sens, St. 
Gudule, Brussels (window), and Winchester 
(north transept); the view of Sens Cathedral 
is @ representation of its appearance before 
the assimilation of the western towers. The 
eclipses of July, 1878, and December, 1870, 
seem also to have attracted Mr. Penrose’s 
attention. Altogether he showed twenty-eight 
sketches, the majority of which were of an 
architectural character. A series of sketches of 
clouds by the late Luke Howard was exhibited 
by Lady Fry; and the only other artistic re- 
presentation was an oil painting of the moon, 
painted from actual observation. It isnoteworthy, 
as indicating the superiority of art over mechanical 
processes for obtaining views of the face of the 
moon, as well as for many other scientific 
purposes hitherto considered to be sufficiently well 
served by photography, that this painting of the 
moon by Mr. Sydney Hodges was expressly done 
to give the precise qualities of shadow on various 
parts of the face, notably in the regions called 
“seas,” because it was discovered that photo- 
graphy was unable to do so. 

Turning to manufactured articles, the most 
interesting to our readers, perhaps, were those 
shown by Mr. G. J. Snelus illustrating the Walrand- 
Legénisel process of steel manufacture as applied 
to steel castings. This process is a modification 
of the ordinary acid Bessemér process, the object 
being to make solid steel suitable for castings, and 
so fluid that small converters down to 5 cwt. can 
be successfully used, thus enabling ordinary 
founders to make their own steel castings. The 
process consists in adding about 7 per cent. ferro- 
silicon, containing 10 per cent. of silicon, to the 
metal in the converter at the end of the ordinary 
blow, and then blowing again for about two 
minutes, at the expiration of which the tem- 
perature of the steel is increased 250 deg. Cent. 
Judging from specimens shown, the results are 
very remarkable; this process bids fair to 
revolutionise certain branches of the steel in- 
dustry. Some of the objects, by reason of the 
fineness of the work (as showing extreme fluidity), 
reminded us more of cast iron than cast steel, 
Mr. Snelus also exhibited the ‘‘ Triumph” 
weldless chain, made from best steel wire by a 
machine of American invention, one machine 
taking the wire from the coil, straightening it, and 
making the links and chain complete, at the rate 
of from 100 ft. to 300 ft. per hour. It was stated 
that the chain is twice as strong as a best welded 
chain of equal weight. Mr. Claude Vautin had 
specimens of metallic chromium, manganese, 
tungsten iron, &c., free from carbon ; also fused 
alumina obtained during reduction of the metallic 
samples, the latter having been reduced from their 
oxides by means of metallic aluminium. 

Amongst the numerous electrical exhibits we 
noted two contact ‘‘ makers-and-breakers ” for 
induction coils by Sir David Salomons, one of 
which was intended for very rapid interruptions 
and the other for slow. Professor Silvanus 
Thompson was indefatigable with his experiments 
with rotary magnetic fields, &c., some of which 
were carried out also at the last sozvée, The elec- 
trical egg-spinning, watch-spinning, &c., were 
more suggestive of the conjuror, however, 
than of the scientist. He also showed a 
modified Hughes’ induction balance, as 
arranged with one large primary coil, and two 
secondaries of different sizes, the use of which 
makes clear that the professor is well ‘‘up 
to date,” as it was constructed for the pur- 
pose of testing for the presence of metal 
of any kind in alleged bullet-proof shields : 
such a performance is more worthy of the music- 
halls than of Burlington House. It is surprising 
that the council of the society does not exercise 
more discretion in selecting exhibits. The Post- 
master-General exhibited a Wheatstone’s auto- 
matic transmitter, running up to 600 words per 
minute, driven by Willmot’s air motor; the 
latter dispenses with the 42 lbs. weight which, 
when the instrument is running at the rate 
indicated, requires re-winding by the operator 
every few seconds. The speed of the instrument 


regulating the supply of air. Mr. J. Wimshurst 
still had his models showing an improved 
method of communication between shore stations 
and light ships, on view. Mr. C. T. Snedekor 
demonstrated an electrical mode of generating 
heat, so as to obtain and maintain uniform any 
required degree of temperature, intended 
primarily for hospital purposes. The most 
striking electrical exhibit was that by Professor 
Elisha Gray, consisting of the telautograph, an 
instrument for transmitting intelligence by elec- 
tricity. The writer at one station using a lead- 
pencil, attached mechanically to the apparatus, 
and writing upon ordinary paper, transmits to the 
distant station a facsimile of his handwriting, at 
his ordinary writing speed. Sketches, diagrams, 
plans, trade-marks, &c.—in fact, any Signs or 
marks may also be transmitted over long dis- 
tances. The instrument was in working order, 
and excited considerable attention. 

Other instruments were the sonometer by Mr. 
T. P. Hawksley, for measuring the relative and 
comparative perception of hearing, and the 
calculating machine, for. plain figures or 
decimals, exhibited by Mr. Chas. Bradbury. 
Mr. J. W. Swan showed some gold-leaf made by 
electro-deposition, instead of being beaten out by 
the common method; the leaves were prepared 
by depositing a thin film of gold on a highly- 
polished or extremely thin electro-copper deposit. 
The copper was then dissolved by perchloride of 
iron, the gold leaf remaining behind. 

Professor Norman Lockyer still had some maps 
illustrating the Nile reservoir controversy, and, 
judging from the method of delivering his obser- 
vations on the subject (which were almost word 
for word the same as on the previous occasion), 
the professor, with a little training, would makea 
good guide to a party round a cathedral or other 
public building. He has evidently told this tale 
about the Nile so frequently that it has become 
crystallised. The usual complement of natural 
history objects was to be seen, and altogether the 
exhibits were much above the average of former 
years. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


AT a business meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, which was held on Monday 
night at No. 9, Conduit-street, the President, 
Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, in the chair, the follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected :—As Fellows, Mr. 
. R. Naylor (Derby) and Mr. Arnold B. 
Mitchell, London. As Associates,Charles Spencer 
Haywood, Accrington; William Arthur Lewis, 
Walthamstow, Essex; Lionel Sargant, Wimble- 
don; Thomas Handy Bishop, 110, Cheapside, 
E.C. ; Lewis Eric George Collins, 3, Lombard- 
court, E.C. ; John’ Frederick Fogerty, 
B.E., of Bournemouth ; Arthur Stedman, 
Towcester, Northamptonshire ; Thomas Edward 
Thickpenny, jun., Bournemouth ; Charles 
Cyril Absalom, 25, Queen Anne’s_ Gate, 
Westminster; George Smith Hill, Glasgow ; 
Arthur John PPictor, Barnstaple ; Ralph 
Waldo Bedingfield, Leicester; Frederick E. 
Coates, Sunderland ; Louis Jacob, 29, Pepys-road, 
New CrossGate, S. E.; James Lochhead, Glasgow ; 
Arthur Henry Wharton Glasson, 130, Temple 
Chambers, Whitefriars, E.C.; George Percy Pratt, 
19, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.; 
Anstis George Bewes, 19, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.; 
Leonard Harris Dutch, Bolton ; Joseph Charlton 
Maxwell, North Shields; Edward Tylee, 20, 
Oxford-square, Hyde Park, W.; John Fair- 
weather, Glasgow; Solomon Ford, 3, Queen- 
street, E.C. ; Hur Hay Livingstone Mackinnon, 
Aberdeen; John Anderson, Aberdeen ; George 
Sutherland, Elgin, N.B.; Robert Andrew 
Easdale, Castleford; James St. John Phillips, 
B.E. Belfast ; Henry Walter Coussens, Hastings. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN 
BUILDING TRADES. 


THE first of a series of trade conferences to 
discuss the subject of technical education in its 
relation to the various London industries was 
held at the County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W., 
on the 7th inst., Mr. Sidney Webb, L.C.C., 
Chairman of the Technical Education Board, 
occupying the chair. The following were the 
points suggested for the consideration of delegates 
and others taking part in the conference :— 

1. Training in public schools. 

Whether greater facilities than now exist should 
be offered to children to continue at school for 
tw> years after passing the sixth standard, and 


THE 


2. Continuation of education after entering the 
trade. 

(a) The desirability of having technical schools 
for members of particular trades—e.g., carving 
and cabinet-making—open in the day-time, and 
the steps, if any, to be taken to make it possible 
for young apprentices to attend these schools for, 
say, two half-days in the week. 

(4) The modifications, if any, required in the 
organisation and teaching of evening classes in 
such subjects as building construction, geometry, 
elementary mathematics, applied mechanics, &c., 
and the desirability of teaching the principles of 
these subjects to members of particular trades 
apart from other students, so as more definitely to 
direct the teaching into useful channels. 

(c) The modifications, if any, required in the 
organisation and teaching of evening classes in 
such subjects as carpentry and joinery, brick- 
laying, masons’ work, plastering, painters’ oils and 
colours, &c. 

(d) The best methods of combining sound in- 
struction in principles with practical training in 
mechanical processes, and generally the best wa 
of associating the theoretical class teaching wit 
the school workshops. 

3. Special training for those who desire to equip 
themselves for appointments as foremen or 
managers :— 

(a) The desirability of providing day teaching 
of an advanced character in a technical institute, 
and the nature of the aid which would be nec 
to enable workmen to take advantage of suc 
teaching. 

(6) The character of the teaching to be pro- 
vided, whether in day or evening classes, for fore- 
men or managers, particularly with reference to 
the setting out of work, quantity surveying, the 
management of machinery, &c. 


4. The manner in which the Technical Education 


Board can best render aid in connexion with any of 
the branches of teaching work indicated. 


5. The means available for making known to 
members of the trades, especially to apprentices, 
the educational facilities provided. 
age to 
or which 


Sir John Hutton, in welcoming the 
the number of over 100, said the object 
the conference had been called was to obtain 
practical opinions from those engaged in the 
trades connected with the building industry on the 
subject of technical education, in order that the 
Board appointed by the Council might work in 
accordance with the suggestions arrived at. It 
was necessary that some measures should be taken 
by the Technical Education Board to ensure the 
useful application of the education, and also to 
discover how it could be most accurately made 
known to all persons directly interested. He felt 
the greatest interest in perfect workmanship. He 
admired the good brickwork in. many London 
buildings, which was a credit to the workman as 
well as to London. In all departments of the 
building trades good work could be produced, and 
what was wanted was to instil in the minds of the 
rising generation the value of technical knowledge. 
He sincerely hoped the day would come when all 
would realise that to have cheap things was to 
have nasty things. He, therefore, trusted that the 
day would come when British workmen, from 
their technical knowledge of their trades, and also 
their veneration for them, would refuse to perform 
what was commonly called a ‘‘ scamped job.”’ 

The Chairman said the Council were trustees 
of a sum of money much too small for all London, 
and in the opinion of the Technical Education 
Board it was advisable to take advice from the 
men who could tell them from practical know- 
ledge the best course to adopt under the circum- 
stances. i 

Mr. Dilley, representing the Operative Brick- 
layers, said that bricklayers wished to extend 
their workshop practice to sanitary science, im 
order to be qualified to deal with the sanitary 
arrangements of a house. The bricklayers also 
wished to learn more in regard to construction— 
in the proper way, for instance, to construct flues 
so as to do what he could to prevent chimneys 
smoking at the wrong end. In his (the speaker's) 
opinion such matters should be demonstrated at 
the workshops, as well as bricklaying. The 
carpenters, the plumbers, and the metal-plate 
workers all had their practical examinations, 
while it was apparently not thought necessary 
to examine the bricklayer. He therefore advo- 
cated the institution of an examination for 
bricklayers, which examination should include 
sanitary science. There were registered plumbers, 
and he wished to know why there should not be 
registered bricklayers? In any examination for 
bricklayers he thought there should be a first 
grade and an honours grade, and that a man 
should not be qualified for a registered bricklayer 
until he had passed the honours grade. He also 
advocated better ventilation and more light 








is regulated by opening or contracting the nozzle 


the nature of the instruction to be provided. 


and toom in the workshops. He was glad 
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that the Board had said that where a grant was to 
be made a teacher should not have more than 
fifteen students, though he sometimes considered 
that number too large. : 

Mr. Crosier, another bricklayer, said he had 
found that bricklayers had no incentive to join 
classes, because there was no certificate to be 
obtained for practical bricklaying alone, though a 
certificate was given for bricklaying and masonry 
work together ; it was absurd to teach them what 
would be of no use to them in after life. In his 
opinion they should return to the old apprentice- 
ship system, and when a child was put to a trade 
he should learn that trade throughout, but that 
subsequently, when he had served his time, State 
protection should be afforded him. 

Mr. Langley, cabinet-maker, of the London 
Trades Council, suggested that technical classes 
should be added to the School Board, as lads 
ought to have some elementary knowledge of the 
trade they intended to follow before they left 
school. 

Mr. Adams, another cabinet-maker, said, since 
men who could work at all branches of their trade 
were scarce, the Technical Education Board 
should offer opportunities to young men who were 
working in one section of the trade to learn the 
whole of the trade. He thought classes would be 
more successful if the work of the school supple- 
mented the work of the workshop, and if arrange- 
ments were made for a boy, when he left his 
work, to take up other work which would be 
more in the nature of recreation. As to the 
management of technical schools, there were many 
men running schools who knew nothing whatever 
of the subjects they professed to teach. Before 
any school received assistance from the Board, it 
should be compelled to have practical men as 
teachers. 

Mr. Gay, Chairman of the Building Trades 
Association, said that his Association had been 
asked by the President of the Architectural 
Association to take part in a conference to con- 
sider the questions which Mr. Owen Fleming 
raised in the paper which was read before that 
body recently. Members of the building trade, 
in conjunction with architects, would be repre- 
sented on that conference, and he had no doubt 
but that the question of technical education would 
be dealt with. In advocating a return to the 
apprenticeship system, he said they were desirous 
that apprentices should have a better knowledge 
of the trades which they followed, and in order to 
ensure this they would need the co-operation of 
the master builders. The speaker then urged the 
restriction of education in any trade to those 
engaged in that trade. He thought it desirable 
to form a committee that night in order to carry 
into effect one of the Board’s printed suggestions, 
and he therefore moved the following resolution : 
—‘** That, in the opinion of this conference, it is 
most desirable that greater facilities should be 
given to apprentices, viz., at least one half day 
per week, whereby they may attend technical 
classes to receive the education necessary to 
enable them to become good and efficient 
workmen.” 

Mr. Ottley, of the Plasterers’ Union, seconded 
the resolution, which was unanimously adopted. 

Professor Banister Fletcher said that he should 
like to draw attention to the work which the 
Carpenters’ Company were carrying on at Great 
Titchfield-street. There they had classes not 
only for carpenters and joiners, but also for 
plasterers, tylers and bricklayers, wheelwrights, 
painter-stainers, and wood-carvers. With regard 
to the question of admitting to a technical class 
only those engaged in the trade which that class 
related to, that was just what was being done by 
the Carpenters’ Company. He thought, however, 
that that conference might help them by inducing 
the railway companies: to grant tickets to their 
students at reduced prices. Some of their pupils 
came long distances, and the fares were rather 
heavy, although the fees which the Carpenters’ 
Company were charging were light. He sug- 
gested the issue of tickets similar to those which 
the railway companies granted to Volunteers. 

Mr. Marshall, yepresenting the Union of 
Carpenters, said that the Surrey County Council 
had provided scholarships for boys who had 
passed the sixth standard and were still desirous 
of continuing their. education in the trade or 
calling they wished to follow, and to facilitate 
this they allowed the boys four shillings a week 
and paid their expenses to and from the technical 
school at Kingston. He advocated the extension 

of this system, so that boys who were desirous of 
following a trade or learning a trade should not be 
bound apprentices at so early an age as fourteen 
years, but-that they. should continue for the next 
two years in the school, learning purely and simply 





the technical branches of their trade, receiving 
during that time some monetary assistance. In 
the shop where he was apprenticed it was the 
custom to send a boy for two years to the drawing 
office before he started work at the benches ; 
but after that he started work at the lathe and 
worked in each branch of the trade. That was 
the kind of training which was needed nowadays. 
He concluded by suggesting that the Board 
should provide the appliances which were 
necessary in technical schools, provided a certain 
number of scholars could be guaranteed. 

Mr. Weighill, of the Stonemasons’ Union, said 
that, in his opinion, unless technical educa- 
tion classes were closely watched and supervised, 
they would tend to produce unskilled workmen. 
He believed that boys following one trade should 
be taught that trade and that alone. Too often, 
the ‘* handy man” was without a thorough know- 
ledge of any one trade. 

Mr. Gregory, of the London Trades Council, 
said they had been discussing the best means of 
educating the workman in his trade in order to 
produce good work, but it would be of little use 
doing so until they could create a demand for 
such good work. He thought the chief function 
of the Technical Education Board should be to 
give instruction in the various branches of industry 
of such a character that the persons following 
those industries would not obtain in the workshop. 
An employer who had a real desire to develop to 
the fullest extent the abilities of his apprentices 
would allow them to try their hands upon the 
best possible work ; but in practice that was not 
so, for there was the risk of lads spoiling the 
stones, for instance. If there was a desire on the 
part of employers to help the men and to promote 
good education so as to make lads efficient work- 
men, they should make a small sacrifice in order 
to allow their apprentices or boys to attend the 
classes which the Technical Education Board 
were forming. 

Mr. F,. T. W. Goldsmith, Hon. Secretary of 
the Architectural Association, thanked the chair- 
man for his invitation to speak, and said he 
wished to make one or two remarks in refer- 
ence to clause 4 on the paper containing 
suggestions for the consideration of delegates, 
viz., that dealing with the manner in which the 
Board could best render aid in connexion with 
any of the branches of teaching work indicated. 
A great number of members of the Architec- 
tural Association desired that the architect, as 
an artist and a craftsman, should be brought 
more in touch with the workman—with the man 
by whom his designs are carricd out, and who 
should readily understand what the architect desired 
done. It was most desirable that the workman 
should more thoroughly understand what the 
architect expected of him, and it was for the 
benefit of the workman that he and the architect 
should become personally acquainted in the 
execution of designs. He believed in the idea 
of apprenticeship, and the Architectural Associa- 
tion having started, trusted to be able to carry 
out the proposed association of workmen and 
architects, which had been referred to by Mr. 
Gay. The scheme would not be prejudicial to 
the workman’s interests. nor would the proposed 
workshop training infringe any trade rights. The 
Association was endeavouring to initiate a move- 
ment calculated not only to benefit its students, 
but artisans as well. They desired to place within 
the reach of architectural students opportunities 
for gaining practical knowledge in the work- 
shops, supplementary to the instruction which 
he gained in the classes and studios of the 
Architectural Association. Their idea was that 
some time during his studentship the student 
should be drafted into a practical workshop to 
get experience of its workings, to work out de- 
signs, to learn the limitations of various materials 
by working with his own hands, and to come 
into direct contact with the workman. He con- 
sidered that their object would best be accom- 
plished by affiliating to itself, as a preliminary 
step, the workshops of the Guild and School of 
Handicraft, which would, he trusted, be only 
the beginning of a larger and more com- 
prehensive movement, and their desire was that 
students should have practical teaching from 
skilled artisans in ironwork, carpentry, joinery, 
wood-carving, hammered and chased metalwork, 
hollow ware, work in precious metals, enamelling, 
work for constructive purposes in wax, clay, 
plaster, and, .if circumstances’ permitted, in 
stone-masonry and carving. These considera- 
tions would be given effect to by practical 
workmen, and the teaching would be con- 
ducted less in the form of classes than by direct 
personal supervision from the artisans skilled in 





the different crafts. The Association was too poor 


— 


to give effect to these proposals single-handed, 
and they wanted the Technical Education Boar 
to come forward and assist them: they wanhtej 
the Board to help them make the workman mor 
of an artist and true craftsman, and bring the 
architect in closer touch with the workman, » 
that work should have the best qualities of , 
joint production, being then the product of the 
workman and the architect. As one result of 
this, better work would be done and more sym. 
pathy would exist between the workers, and jp 
time, he thought he might venture to repeat the 
words of a former speaker, the workman would 
refuse to do scamped work. 

Mr. H. Holloway, Master Builders’ Association, 
said the great danger likely to arise in regard ty 
popularising technical education was the poss. 
bility of youths and young men attending the 
classes and getting a very superficial knowledge, 
the trade and then posing as accredited mechanics 
and thereby flooding the market with inferior and 
unskilled workmen. His own idea was _ that 
technical schools might rather limit actual teach. 
ing in handicraft in favour of the mor 





theoretical instruction in general principles of 
building construction. They should not so much 
aim at teaching a boy how to cut a mitre, 
for instance, as to teaching him the gener 
principles of how work should be done. Suh 
knowledge as that would be of great advantage ty 
a young man learning a trade, for it was know. 
ledge which could not be acquired in a shop, 
The instruction given in the shop would give him 
a knowledge of all the mechanical details which 
he would require, but the technical schools should 
seek to supply the more general principles— 
principles, though, which should not be confined 
to mechanical work, such as might be performed 
by the hand, but to a knowledge of the nature and 
the component parts of materials he was to use and 
the effect of one kind of material upon another; 
so that a man, when he proceeded to work in his 
trade, would have an intelligent idea of the material 
he was working with. Then, again, it was not 
altogether a disadvantage in the schools fora 
man to have a general idea of the other trades 
that were taught. Supposing a boy was an 
apprentice to a bricklayer, and he went into a 
bricklayer’s class, he (the speaker) could see no 
reason why he should not have a general know. 
ledge of masonry, so that he might know 
how the work and material of one trade 
might affect the other. He thought they might 
go further, and in the schools give instruc. 
tions in art itself, so that a boy might have 
an idea of the beauty of the thing he was to 
produce, and in that connexion there was no 
reason why the Board should not encourage 
lectures in art and obtain the services of some of 
our architects to give instruction, so as f0 
advance a capacity for appreciating correct archi- 
tecture. He believed that the crux of the whole 
matter rested upon apprenticeship ; but he 
should like to point out that not long since some 
trades unions took up the position of oppoging the 
increase of apprentices, because they said such an 
action would tend to flood the trade with too 





many men. He believed that most of the best 








employers in London had always been ready and 
willing to accept apprentices so far as they 
could. His firm had always desired to do s0, 
and at the present time they had something like 
twenty apprentices in their employ. As to the 
half-day in the week for technical instruction for 
apprentices, on behalf of his firm he would be 
glad to grant the half-day if such classes were 
formed. In fact, already they made it a con- 


dition that a boy should attend twenty-five 


lessons during each year of his apprenticeship 
in a building construction class, but the 
chief difficulty with regard to apprentices was 
that of money. Working men and men of the 
artisan class would not apprentice their children 
unless some wage was given by the employer; 
but since a boy was worth very little when he 
first entered a workshop as an apprentice, it was 
not to be expected that the masters should pay 
them any or but little wages for the first year 
or so. Could the Technical Education Board, 
like some of the City Companies, do anything to 
assist in that direction? That Conference- was 
bound to do good, and, speaking on behalf of the 
Master Builders’ Association,-he most heartily 
sympathised with the the efforts that had been 
made. 

Mr. Howard, of the British Institution of 
Wood Carvers, Mr. Crick» (who suggested the 
desirability of using Board schools for the put 
poses of technical education), Mr. Wilkinson 
(who said that while he much desired to see the 
system of apprenticeship re < established, be 
thought the system of premiums associated with 
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that matter should be abolished. There were a 
good many conscientious builders, and some of 
them, he believed, would be quite willing to také 
boys into their shops and apprentice them for five 
ears without any premium); and Mr. Crockett, 
of the Amalgamated Cabinet-makers, and others, 
took part. in the discussion, in most cases merely 
confirming the opinions expressed by previous 
speakers. ; 
_Mr. Owen Fleming, of the Architectural 
Association, said he felt that they should do 
something practical, and unless they had the 
advantage of the active co-operation of practical 
men, the work might assume a too theoretical 
character. He should like to indicate what was 
proposed by the forthcoming conference. Their 
idea was that the conference should consist of 
representatives of the Institute of Architects, 
the Architectural Association, the builders’ asso- 
ciations, the trade unions, the Technical Edu- 
cation Board, the London School Board, 
and the Polytechnics, and that it should 
become a permanent committee to watch 
Over the education of the working-man, and to 
see that it was carried out on a practical basis. 
The first thing to be done by that committee 
would be to put themselves in communication 
with the building trade unions, and to endeavour 
to arrive at an understanding as to whether a man 
should possess a minimum amount of knowledge 
in order to be eligible for election to his union. 
_The Chairman said he was sorry to interrupt 
Mr. Fleming, but the questions he was dealing 
with could hardly be gone into on that occasion. 
Mr. Fleming deferred to the Chairman’s 
ruling, and said he would conclude by hoping 
that when the committee to which he had referred 
inade suggestions to the Technical Education 
Board the Board would give those suggestions 
the consideration which they would deserve. 


that with regard to what Mr. Marshall had said 
about starting junior scholarships for children 
leaving school and paying them £10 a year to 
continue their training, the Board had already 
given away 500 such scholarships. Unfortunately 
working men did not seem to be aware of what 
the Board was offering in the way of art exhibi- 
tions and scholarships, and one of their difficulties 
was in making known the facilities which 
existed. With regard to the practical suggestions 
which had been offered, every effort would be 
made to get them carried out. 

_A vote of thanks to the chairman concluded 
the proceedings. 

——_++~<>4—___ 
THE BUILDING AND ALLIED TRADES 
OF LONDON: 


CONFERENCE OF WORKING MEN, 

A SPECIAL general conference of representative 
working men connected with the building trades, 
under the auspices of the National Free Labour 
Association, took place on Wednesday evening, at 
the Foresters’ Hall, Clerkenwell-road, E.C., for the 
purpose of taking into consideration ‘‘ the present 
tyrannical action of the Building Trades’ Federa- 
tion, and also to protest against the continued 
action of the Works Committee of the London 
County Council in refusing to employ non-union 
and free-labour men.” Mr. E. Maskall, Secretary 
of the Fibrous Plasterers’ Association, occupied 
the chair, and there was a large number of re- 
presentatives and delegates present. 

Mr. W. Collison, the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, read letters from Lord Rosebery, Colonel 
Ford, Dr. G. B. Longstaff, L.C.C., Mr. R. E. 
Antrobus, L.C.C., Dr. Bott, L.C.C., Mr. Henry 
Clarke, L.C.C., and other councillors, who 
undertook to give the matter of London County 
Council employment their attention. Lord 
Rosebery’s communication was simply an 
acknowledgment of the Secretary’s letter. 

The Chairman said the resolutions which were 
to be considered had for their object the removal 
of serious disabilities under which the vast 
majority of workmen connected with the building 
trade was now suffering. The members of the 
larger unions of the building trade only numbered 
I5 per cent., while the other 85 per cent. were 
members of smaller unions, or non-unionists, and 
yet this handful of workmen, simply because they 
were organised, had for many years past been 
dictating terms to the whole of the trade, masters 
and men alike. The first resolution on the 
agenda dealt with the arbitrary conduct of the 
Building. Trades’ Federation, and after the 
speeches of the evening he did not think there 
would be much doubt in the mind of the public 
as to the existence of a sort of reign of terror 
which the Buiding Federation had produced 
among builders’ workmen. The second resolu- 


mittee of the London County Council and 
of their practices. 
denied their statements, were completely under 
the thumb of trade unionists, but he thought it 
would puzzle them to explain away the proofs 
of which the Association was in possession. 
seemed there were two passports into the employ 
of the London County Council : first, a workman 
must have a Progressive Labour Member to say a 
good word for him ; secondly, he must be a trade 
unionist, for not to be able to repeat the Shibboleth 
of unionism would bea fatal objection. There was 
present that night a non-unionist London County 
Council foreman. 
unpardonable crime of throwing over trade union- 
ism, and his comrades were endeavouring to force 
the London County Council to discharge him. 
Day after day deputations of wrathful workmen 
had waited upon members, and urged that the 
man 
threatened that they would all come out on 
strike. 
to learn what was. 
whether he be a unionist or non-unionist, had a 
right to live, and the wives and children of free 
labourers demanded bread quite as much as those 
of the unionist. 
the London County Council was mainly con- 
structed to catch the labour vote there could be 
no doubt. 
publicly in the Council where certain Progressive 
labour members had sent men in their names to 
the manager of the Works Department to apply 
for work, and it was therefore nothing to be 
wondered at that there were a!ready influences at 
work which found employment on the Council for 
whole families, 
predestined by somebody to become foremen and 
to occupy responsible positions whether they 
were competent for the posts or not. 
The Chairman said he should like to point out | ratepayer he contended that he had a perfect 
nght to a job whether he belonged to the union or 
not. ? 


Carpenters’ and _ Joiners’ 
moved the 
follows : 


The Committee, who had 


It 


This man had committed the 


should be dismissed, otherwise they 
If this was not coercion, they had yet 


The British workman, 


That the Works Committee of 


Instances had been mentioned 


and that certain men were 


Asa 


Mr. F. Wheeler, Secretary of the Independent 
Protection Society, 
first resolution, which was as 
‘*That in the opinion of this Conference, the 
present coercive policy of the National Association 
of Operative Plasterers ; the Operative Bricklayers’ 
Society ; the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters’ 
and Joiners, assisted by the officials of the Building 
Trades’ Federation, in endeavouring to crush the 
Fibrous Plasterers’ Association; the London 
Slaters’ and Tilers’ Union; the Independent Car- 
penters’ and Joiners’ Society, and the Metropolitan 
Society of Pointers and Bricklayers and boycotting 
their members, is most unfair, and strongly to be 
condemned, and this Conference pledges itself to 
obtain, by all means in its power, fair play for the 
members of the above Unions.”’ 


Mr. Wheeler protested against the coercion of 
the unionist men, and remarked that even his own 
brother, who was a unionist, dare not give him 
(the speaker) work, because he was not a union 
man. He also expressed his determination to 
assist in abolishing the federated ticket. 

Mr. W. Davey, of the London Slaters’ and 
Tilers’ Union, seconded the resolution, He com- 
plained of the tactics of the Operative 
Bricklayers’ Society, and remarked that not one 
out of twenty bricklayers knew anything at all 
about roof-tiling. No one trade had a right to 
say who should or should not do any particular 
kind of work so long as those who did it got the 
recognised standard rate of wages, and the party 
who paid for it was satisfied. The bricklayers, 
above all others, ought to hide their faces in a 
matter like this, seeing they encroached upon the 
preserves of every trade in the building line. 

The resolution was also supported by Mr. S. 
Wakeham and Mr. Tyler, and carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. G. A. Green, of the Independent Car- 
penters’ and Joiners’ Protection Society, next 
moved— 

‘‘That the representatives of various sections of 
labour connected with the building and allied trades, 
nowassembled, strongly protest against the tyrannical 
and arbitrary conduct of the Works Committee of 
the London County Council, in refusing to employ 
non-union and free labour men." 


He said he had been in the trade twenty years, 
and yet a union man with a few years’ 
experience would get a job from the London 
County Council before him. If trade unionism 
was such a grand thing, why was it that it did not 
commend itself to the majority of the working men 
of the country. He had been badly treated 
because he did not possess a ticket. Trade 
unionists were always saying the masters were the 
tyrannisers, but he contended it was not. the 


was a competent worker he had a right to work 
for anybody without being interfered with, and he 
hoped that by such an organisation as the one 
proposed, masters and men would be able to meet 
each other in a conciliatory spirit. 
Mr. A. Morrison seconded the resolution. 
Mr. F. J. Rogers, Treasurer of the National 
Free Labour Association, in supporting the reso- 
lution, said it was nothing less than a national 
disgrace that a man should be persecuted because 
he did not possess a Federation ticket. It was a 
sort of unwritten law that a man had no chance 
of obtaining employment from the County Council 
unless he could produce his ticket. He had 
written to Mr. Holloway, Superintendent of the 
Works Department at Belvedere-road, on the 
subject, and had received a reply saying that no 
distinction was made between union and non- 
union men, but in the concluding sentence 
of the letter he added a remark to the 
effect that he could not tell what his fore- 
men did. For every one non-union man employed 
by the County Council there were fifty or sixty 
union men. He (the speaker) honoured the few 
who had sturdily refused to accept the ticket of 
the County Council. Mr. Rogers then read a 
statement made by Mr. J. Moore, in which it was 
mentioned that in March, 1894, he applied at 
Belvedere-road for a job as general manager. 
After some conversation he was asked by the 
manager whether he belonged to the Buildi 
Trades’ Federation, and whether he agreed wi 
their principles, and on answering each of these 
questions in the negative, the manager told him 
that there was no work for him, and that there 
was no use of his applying for work. 
Mr. Moore corroborated the written statement, 
and said he meant to do his utmost to put a stop 
to such practices. 
The resolution was carried unanimously. 
Mr. Beal, carpenter, then proposed the 
following resolution: —‘‘That this meeting, 
representing all sections of labour connected 
with the building trades, in consequence of the 
tyranny of the Building Trades’ Federation, 
recognises the imperative necessity for the 
immediate formation of a central governing body 
or association, consisting of and formed unitedly 
by the various independent unions and workmen 
connected with the building trades, and further 
instructs the joint committee of this conference, 
by the formation of an employment bureau, and 
by any other means it may think fit, to carry into 
effect the foregoing resolution.” 
Mr. George Morris seconded, and Mr. Joiner 
supported the resolution. 
Mr. W. Collison said that if the resolu- 
tion were passed a private conference of the joint 
committee and delegates would be held next 
week, to frame the rules of the new organisation. 
It was suggested that it should be called ‘* The 
United Building and Allied Trades Council,” and 
that the Council consist of delegates from the 
various independent unions at present in existence. 
One of the leading departments of the Council 
would be a conciliation board, consisting of 
representatives of each section of workmen, and 
an “equal number of employers, and the board 
would be empowered to settle all disputes as to 
rate of wages, hours of employment, and 
any other questions which might arise. They 
would also establish an employment and regis- 
tration office, and in six different parts of 
London they would take the registered names 
and addresses of capable and efficient workmen 
who were prepared to enrol their names and fight 
against the tyranny of the Building Trades’ 
Federation. Their intention was to break down 
the federated ticket, and those who had taken the 
matter in hand were going to succeed. He had 
no doubt that they would be supported by most 
of the master builders giving the men preferential 
employment provided they were capable and 
efficient workmen. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Chandler, President of the National Free 
Labour Association, moved the last resolution— 

‘‘That a deputation be appointed to wait upon 
the London County Council in order to draw atten- 
tion to the practice complained of, the deputation to 
consist of the joint committee of this conference, 
together with workmen who have been refused 
employment, and that the Secretary be instructed'to 
make such arrangements as are necessary to Carry 
into effect the foregoing resolutions.” | 
Ile was quite sure they would break down the 
federated ticket, just as they had dene with un- 
skilled labour. , 

Mr. Ellis, London and North-Western Railway 
Works, seconded the resolution, which was also 
carried unanimously. 








tion dealt with 'the action of the Works Com- 


masters but the trade unions. As long as a man 


A vote of thanks to the chairman concluded 
the proceedings. dt 
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Zllustrations, 





* PROS OLYMPON”: FRIEZE. 


fa‘ liE subject of the Frieze, No. 1,571, 
Royal Academy, is, of course, suggested 

31.5: by Homer, book i., line 494 :— 

Kai rore 6n wpdc “Odvpmor ioay Gtoi aity idvrec 
Ilavrec dpa, Zede 0’ Hpxe. 

The twelve chief gods, male and female, 
excepting Hestia (who does not quit the celestial 
abodes), float towards Olympus, the place of 
Hestia being filled by Hebe, daughter of Zeus 
and Hera, who is generally associated with the 
great gods. 

As regards this class of subject, Mrs. Jameson 
has well remarked :—‘‘ We have all some 
abstract notions of power, beauty, love, joy, 
song, arcane | our minds and illuminating 
the realities of life; and if it be the especial 
wena of sculpture to represent these in 
orms, where shall we find any more perfect and 
intelligible expression for them than the beautiful 
impersonations the Greeks have left us? It is not 
the sea-born Venus, but beauty and love; it is 
not the vine-crowned Bacchus, but joy and 
fertility ; it is not Athena, with thoughtful brows 
beneath her helmet and zgis-guarded bosom, but 
womanhood armed in chastity and wisdom, which 
stand before us; with these have we not sym- 
pathies strong, and deep, and pure?” 

This, written by one who herself profoundly 
appreciated other and later symbolism, seems 
equally to hold true of decorative figure-subjects 
in painting, and expresses the feeling with which 
they must be regarded. J. S. Bass. 








DESIGN FOR CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH, HEATON-MOOR. 


THESE plans were submitted in a limited com- 
petition, but were not placed by the Committee. 
The church was planned to occupy a corner site 
in conjunction with an existing hall, which was to 
be enlarged and connected with the new building. 
The church was to accommodate 600, without 
galleries, and with the usual vestry and other 
accommodation. The estimated cost was to be 
about 6,000/, 

The design is by Messrs. Simon & Tweedie, of 
Edinburgh, and the drawing is exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. 





BUILDINGS FOR THE NEW CHRIST’S 
HOSPITAL. 


WE give illustrations of four of the buildings 
which will form part of the new Christ’s Hospital 
Schools at Horsham, as designed by Mr. Aston 
Webb and Mr. Ingress Bell, whose plans have 
been accepted in the competition. The subject 
is further referred to in the first article of the 
present issue. As mentioned there, the instruc- 
tions specified that perspective drawings, if sent, 
should merely be such as to show the facts of the 
building, and not worked up with any “ effect.” 
This accounts for the very simple and unadorned 
character of the drawings, which, however, show 
very clearly the style of architectural treatment 
intended. 


_— ——_ 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday at the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Sir John Hutton 
in the chair. 


The London Streets aud Buildings’ Bill.—Dr. 
Longstaff, Chairman of the Building Act Com- 
mittee, in bringing up the usual report of that 
committee, said that with regard to the London 
Streets and Buildings’ Bill now before Parlia- 
ment, 108 clauses out of 200 had been passed, 
and Parts I. to III. and V. to XI. of the Bill had 
been also passed, a few clauses being reserved. 
Part IV. had been adjourned. 


County Surveyor.—The first paragraph of the 
Bridge’s Committee was as follows, the recom- 
mendation being agreed to :— 


‘“We recently drew the attention of the Council 
to the necessity of appointing a surveyor of 
county bridges under 13 George III., cap. 78, and 
43 George III., cap. 59, for acquiring lands and 

0 purposes in connexion with the re- 
building of Lee Bridge, and acting upon our sugges- 
tion the Council appointed its chief engineer as 
county surveyor for that purpose. Since then we 
have considered whether it would not be advisable 
for the Council to formally appoint a’ permanent 








county surveyor, and to set out all the duties 
he would be called upon to perform. In the 
first place it appears that the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1888 has transferred from the Justices 
in Quarter Sessions to the Council the power of 
appointing, removing, and determining the salary of 
the county surveyor. By the Statute of Bridges, 22 
Henry VIII., cap. 5, power was given to the justices 
to appoint two surveyors who should see that decayed 
bridges and the highways at each end for a space of 
300 ft. were repaired from time to time, and the 
justices had power and authority to allow reasonable 
cost and charges to the surveyors. By the later Acts 
before referred to, the surveyor has to give notices 
and to make offers connected with the purchase of 
land for the widening of bridges. By section 79 (2) of 
the Local Government Act, 1888, the Council appar- 
ently would have to sue and be sued for damage done 
to county bridges in the name of the surveyor, as 
it is provided by that section of the Act that all the 
duties and liabilities shall become those of the 
council of the county. The surveyor is also to 
superintend -and inspect the erection of county 
bridges, and to give certificates in certain cases as 
to the sufficiency of bridges before they can be 
declared county bridges. He has certain powers 
conferred upon him for obtaining stone, gravel, 
and material, and for the prevention of obstruc- 
tions, nuisances, and annoyances. The other 
duties of the surveyor are connected with main 
roads. this is a matter which is under 
the control of the Highways Committee, we 
asked them for their views on the subject 
of appointing a county surveyor, and the 
concur in our opinion that such an official should be 
appointed by the Council. The provisions of the 
Highways and Locomotives (Amendment) Act, 1878, 
with respect to main roads under the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888, now apply to London, and various 
duties are cast upon the county surveyor, such as to 
give certificates in cases of excessive weight or extra- 
ordinary traffic on main roads, and to report 
whether the roads have been properly maintained 
and repaired. For the purpose of the maintenance, 
repair, and enlargement of the main roads, the 
Council has the same powers and is subject to 
the same duties as a highway board, and it also 
has the same powers as a highway board for pre- 
venting and removing obstructions. The surveyor 
under these provisions has certain powers of getting 
stones and materials from waste and other lands and 
duties for the removal of obstructions and other 
matters. The engineer of the Council has been 
performing all the duties connected with main roads, 
and has had under his care all the county bridges, 
but he has not been formerly appointed county 
surveyor. We have consulted Mr. Binnie, the chief 
engineer of the Council, and have ascertained from 
him that he is willing to be appointed county 
surveyor, and to undertake the duties which attach 
to the office, should the Council think fit to appoint 
him. We recommend :— 

‘That Mr. Alexander Richardson Binnie, as the chief 
engineer of the Council for the time being, be appointed 
county surveyor for the administrative County of London, 


to perform on behalf of the Council all such duties as may 
appertain to the office.’ ” 


After transacting other business the Council 
adjourned soon after seven o’clock. 


En 


COMPETITIONS. 


CuHRIsT’s HospiraL, — The committee of 
judges appointed for that purpose have on various 
occasions thoroughly considered the drawings 
submitted by the architects who were requested 
tc send in competitive designs for Christ’s Hos- 
pital new boarding-schools ; and they have 
reported to the Council of Almoners that in their 
opinion each of the designs is of exceptional merit 
and power. They are unanimously of opinion 
that the design submitted by Messrs. Aston Webb 
& E. Ingress Bell most closely fulfils the instruc- 
tions, that it is the best in point of arrangement, 
the cheapest to carry out, and is on the whole the 
most suited for the Hospital’s purpose. They 
have accordingly made their award in favour of 
Messrs. Aston Webb & E. Ingress Bell. The 
other competitors were Mr. T. G. Jackson, 
A.R.A., Messrs. Paley & Austin, Mr. T. E. 
Colicutt, and Mr. B. Ingelow (Carpenter & 
— each of whom receives a premium of 
400/. 


SCHOOL EXTENSION, WALSALL.—The plans 
of Messrs. Bailey & McConnal have been selected 
in competition for the extension of Queen Mary’s 
School, Walsall. The proposed additions include 
the extension of the Girl’s High School, a labora- 
tory, workshop, and gymnasium for the schools, 
and also board-room for the Governors. 


New ArT GALLERY, READING.—Some time 
ago the Corporation of Reading invited the local 
architects to submit designs for a new Art Gallery 
and extensions of the existing Free Library and 
Museum Buildings. At the Council meeting 
held on the 7th inst. a report from a committee 





Y | attention. 





of the whole Council was brought up recommend. 
ing that the authors of the design sent in under 
motto ‘‘Art and Antiquities” be awarded the 
advertised premium of 50/., and be appointed 
architects to carry out the works. It was also 
recommended that the author of the desi 

‘* Randingia Hoc Fecit” be awarded the sum of 
20 guineas. After some discussion the report 
was adopted: and the sealed envelopes were 
opened, and the Mayor announced that the design 
‘* Art and Antiquities’ was submitted by Messrs, 
J. J. Cooper and W. Roland Howell, A.R.I.B.A,, 
of Reading. The recipient of the second 
premium is Mr. W. G. Lenton, also of Reading, 


—_—_~<»4_—_— 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


LINCOLNSHIRE AND NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL SociETY.—On the 6th inst, 
the annual excursion of the Architectural and 
Archeological Society for the counties of Lincoln 
and Nottingham took place in the neighbourhood 
of Horncastle, a number of Lincolnshire churches 
being visited. A start was made shortly after 
half-past nine o’clock in the morning from the 
Bull Ring at Horncastle. Ashby Puerorum 
Church was first inspected, and afterwards a 
brief visit was paid to Somersby. A Perpen-. 
dicular church at Salmonby attracted some 
The party further visited the ecclesi- 
astical edifices at Tetford, Ormsby, Harrington 


(where luncheon was partaken of), Bag Enderby,” 


Hagworthingham, Lusby, Bolingbroke, Mareham- 
on-the-Hill, and Scrivelsby. On arriving at 
Horncastle the members assembled in the Corn 
Exchange to hear a paper on ‘‘Some Ancient 
Records relating to the Manor of Langton and its 
Lords,” by the Rev. W. O. Massingberd, the 
Rector of Ormsby. The Rev. J. Conway 
Walter, the Rector of Langton, who acted in 
the capacity of hon. local secretary, read a paper 
on **The Neighbourhood of Horncastle and 
some of the Inhabitants thereof in a Bygone 
Age.” The annual dinner was held in the 
evening. 





Books. 


The Oxford Museum. By HENRY W. ACLAND, 
M.D., and JOHN RUSKIN, M.A., from original 
edition, 1859, with additions in 1893. London 
and Orpington: George Allen, 1893. 


MIIIIS is a rather melancholy little re- 
mi} issue. It consists of the letters of 
7 Mr. Ruskin about the principles of 
art to be followed in the designing and 
decoration of the Oxford Museum, written during 
the time when it was firmly believed that 
the glorious Middle Ages were to return—archi- 
tecturally speaking at least—and that Oxford 
Museum was to be the first fruits; a building in 





which the inspired artisan was again to carve his’ 


own capitals direct from the teaching of Nature, 
without the interposition of working drawings, 
and a building was to arise which would sum up 
all the love and enthusiasm of the revived 
Medizvalism. And now, alas ! we have changed 
all that; the Oxford Museum indeed still 
stands, but the enthusiasm is no more; the 
building is regarded by some _ sardonically, 


by others indulgently, as a_ well-intended 
but rather grotesque mistake. And how 
certain everybody was at the time, too! 


It is sad but, perhaps, instructive reading, these 
old enthusiasms warmed up and re-issued to a 
generation which is entirely taken up with its 
own new ones. Let us take the lesson, and 
remember that a generation or two hence our 
enthusiasms may seem as old as these now do 
to us. 

There are some good things in the letters; it 
is not worth while to go into them, for where 
they are true they are what every one accepts, 
and where they are not it hardly matters now. 
They are ‘ancient history.” The capital 
carved by O’Shea, the Irish carver brought 
over by Mr. Woodward, the architect, 
from British ferns, which is engraved as 
a frontispiece, is a pretty and refined bit of 
work, at least as shown in this very delicate 
engraving. Good also is the story (in the new 
portion of the book) about O’Shea and the 
master of the University. 


could not see why these should not be like the 














It may be remem- — 
bered that Fergusson is very satirical about the 
Medizeval cats and other animals introduced as ~ 
ornament to the building, ‘“‘to illustrate the ~ 
fauna and flora of our planet”; Fergusson — 
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al animals ; but then Fergusson, as'Dr. Acland 
gys (for we suppose he is responsible for the 
“Uitions), had no sense of humour ; moreover he 

bably hardly recognised the traditional Celtic 
element in these decorative creatures, The Master 
of the University had no humoureither. O’Shea 
an into Dr. Acland’s house one day in great ex- 
dtement ; ‘* The Master of the University,” cried 
he, ‘found me on my scaffold just now. ‘ What 
gre you at?’ says he. ‘Monkeys,’ says I. ‘Come 
down directly,’ says he, ‘ you shall not destroy the 
property of the University!” » It is a pity 
Fergusson did not live to read this ; only that he 
had ** no sense of humour.” 

One other good thing there is in the new 

rtion of the book, Mr. Ruskin’s message in 
August last year, when he heard that his address 
on the Oxford Museum was to be republished : 
“Say to my friends in the Oxford Museum from 
me, May God bless the reverent and earnest 
study of Nature and of Man, to his glory, 
to the better teaching of the future, to 
the benefit of our country, and to the good 
ofall mankind.” There is perhaps a point in the 
wording of this message beyond what appears. 
Ruskin resigned his connexion with the Museum 
in 1881, as a protest against the appointment of 
Dr. Burdon-Sanderson, whom he regarded as a 
vivisectionist exvagé, Whether the wording of 
this ‘* message”? was intended to re-affirm his 
feelings, or whether he had recognised that his 
extreme opinions about vivisection were hardly 
tenable, is not very apparent ; but it is a beautiful 
message in either case, and one we can all 
sympathise with. 


la 





A Treatise on the Law of Support for Land, 
Buildings, and Public Works. By GEORGE 
BANKS, Barrister. London: Street & Maxwell, 
Limited. 1894. 


A SHORT and concise work on the subject of the 
law of support might not unreasonably be 
regarded as a convenience to some professional 
persons. But we fear that this book will 
scarcely fill the required place. It is far too 
prolix for anyone who is not a lawyer, and even 
the latter will prefer to consult the leading cases 
on the subject, rather than to wander through 
Mr. Banks’s cloudy disquisition. For in truth 
this treatise is spoilt by the mass of verbiage in 
which the legal propositions are involved by the 
aithor. This tendency to prolixity is shown at 
the very beginning of the book, in which an 
introductory chapter tells us what the author 
proposes to lay down in later portions of the 
work ; ‘*it will be seen,” and so forth. But no 
one in a book which is only one hundred and 
fifty pages in length desires to have a prelimi- 
tary insight into the subject, he wishes to know 
clearly and at once what the law is. In the 
body of the work the same fault is apparent— 
thus on noticing the doctrine that the owners 
of contiguous buildings which have no right 
of support from one another are _ never- 
theless bound to exercise care and_ skill 
in the execution of any structural alteration, 
s9 as not to injure the neighbouring property, 
Mr. Banks proceeds: ‘It has been thought by 
some that the existence of any such duty has been 
negatived by the vatio decidendi in Lemaitre vz. 
Davis, apparently on the following grounds.” 
Having then stated the ‘‘ apparent” grounds of 
opposition to the scheme the author proceeds to 
demolish them. It is obvious, however, that if 
all the argumentative reasons against a particular 
proposition are to be stated and combatted in a 
legal treatise, if may be enlarged to an endless 
extent. Mr. Banks has a full and an accurate 
knowledge of his subject, but like many persons 
ina similar state, he has not reflected sufficiently 
over the manner of imparting it to his readers. 
Nine-tenths of the legal works of the day on 
subjects of this class are spoilt by the want of 
orm and system. 





—— 


Betterment, Worsement, and Recoupment. By 
A. A. BAUMANN, Barrister. London: Edward 
Stanford. 1894. 


Mr. BAUMANN has given some attention to the 





question with which he deals in his pamphlet. 
Though he says in his preface that he wishes to 
treat the subject temperately, he approaches it as 
4partisan and an opponent of betterment ; but 
it is essentially one which should be treated 


@)idicially. The interest, however, of this little 
# @¥ork ‘has been taken away by the appointment of 


e House of Lords Committee, though anyone 
who still wishes to see the recent proposals of the 
unty Council sharply criticised will be satisfied 


~ }y perusing this book. 


The Tower Bridge: its History and Construction 
from the date of the Earliest Project to the 
present Time. By J. E. Tutt, M.Inst.C.E. 
London : office of the Zmgineer; 1894. 

Tuis book is a collection of papers by Mr. Tuit, 

engineer to Sir William Arrol & Co., the con- 

tractors for the Forth Bridge and the Tower 

Bridge, put into a book form as an opportune 

publication at the present moment. The book is 

largely illustrated, both with pictorial representa- 
tions of the bridge and with constructive diagrams, 
and the author’s information may be relied upon 
as accurate. It isnot a ‘‘ popular” book on the 
bridge, of course ; there is too much real infor- 
mation init for that; but there is a certain amount 
of history and illustration in it which may be 

‘comprehended of the people,” and the book 

will serve as a good memorandum of a remarkable 

work, , 





Curtice’s Index to the ** Times,” the London 
Morning and Evening Papers, One Hundred 
and Twenty Weeklies, and Thirty-One Pro- 
vincial Newspapers. FE. CurRTICcE. London: 
Romeike & Curtice. 1894. 


THIs is the first number of an attempt to publish 
a quarterly index to the contents of the principal 
English daily andweekly papers, at an interval of 
a few months after date. The opening number 
deals with the period from July 1 to Septem- 
ber 30 of last year. An elaborate but easily- 
apprehended system of abbreviations is used, in 
order to get the information into reasonable 
compass. But we fear the projectors are 
attempting the impossible. Unless such an index 
is complete it is of very little use, as it will 
probably miss out the very thing one wants. In 
regard to the contents of our own issues for that 
period the index is exceedingly incomplete, and 
capricious, as there seems no leading principle as 
to what should be included and what omitted. 
Why, for instance, is ‘* Sculpture at the Chicago 
Exhibition ” included and all the other articles on 
the Chicago Exhibition during the same quarter 
omitted? Why is one of our illustrations of 
Scottish cathedrals during that quarter indexed, 
and the two others omitted? And we might 
continue such questions a great deal further. We 
do not believe the scheme can have any success ; 
it is beyond possibility. It is no use unless it 
were much more complete and systematic than 
this; and then it would become too large to 
carry out at all. 





Walks in Belgium. Edited by PERcy LINDLEY. 
London: 30, Fleet-street. 


THIS small guide-book is apparently published in 
the interests of the Great Eastern Railway, as 
none but the Harwich route is mentioned ; but it 
is a useful little guide giving a good deal of 
information about places to visit ; and for so cheap 
a handbook it is very respectably illustrated. 





— —- | 
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TRADE CATALOGUES. 


TuE Farringdon Works (London) send us an 
illustrated catalogue of their horticultural plant, 
including pumps, garden hose, garden seats, 
portable fountains, and delivery hose, &c.—— 
Mr. L. Casella, the well-known scientific in- 
strument-maker, sends us his new list of standard 
meteorological and other instruments, with a 
number of diagrams. The “notes” to this 
publication contain a great deal of useful in- 
formation, and raise it quite above the level of a 
mere catalogue in the ordinary sense of the word. 
Sir W. A. Rose & Co.’s ‘f Perfect Diamond 
Enamel” for decorations is illustrated in a card 
of the colours cbtainable in it. The enamel is 
stated to be specially suitable for baths, as it is 
not affected by boiling water. From Messrs. 
Jones & Campbell we have received a catalogue 
of their patent ranges, grates, stoves, &c. Some 
of the ranges present special advantages, among 
others the *‘ Rosebery ” range for small dwellings, 
which has been adopted by the Corporation of 
Glasgow in their improved dwellings. Messrs. 
Winser & Co. send us their new and very com- 
pletely illustrated catalogue of sanitary ware and 
drainage appliances, accompanied by plans of 
houses showing their complete system of drainage, 
and illustrations of various special forms of sani- 
tary appliances made by them, among which may 
be mentioned the ‘Villa Detector,” or inter- 
cepting and flushing trap with inspection shaft, 
for use for small properties where it is desired to 
avoid the expense of a built inspection chamber. 
The catalogue is a highly creditable one in every 














respect. 





Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 





SEWER AND DRAIN VENTILATION. 


S1rk,—The letter from Mr. Read, on page 447, 
shows a lamentable want of knowledge of this 
important subject. He opposes the law as laid 
down by the Local Government Board, the opinion 
of the great majority of the members of the medical 
profession, as well as the general practice of the 
day, all on very shallow reasoning. 

Mr. Read would have us believe that ‘‘ sewer gas,” 
or offensive or dangerous sewer air, would becomea 
thing of the past if all ‘‘ intercepting” traps were 
done away with, so that the obstruction which he 
says they cause to the passage of the sewage from 
the house to the sewer was done away with. Now 
it so happens that even a vertical waste-pipe 
discharging above ground—and which has nothing 
to prevent the quick e out of its waste water 
—often smells offensively, consequently Mr. Read's 
motion or assertion that ordinary house drains 
and sewers could be used for the passage of waste 
water and water-closet soil from houses, not to 
speak of warehouses and hospitals, without having 
offensive smells in them is purely imaginary. 

The public sewers also receive matters from 
manufactories, chemical works, &c., which often 
cause very offensive smells Jer se, hence the value of 
the intercepting trap to shut out these from the 
house, quite independent of its use in keeping cut 
rats and ordinary sewage air from our house pipes. 

Mr. Read strives to prejudice your readers by 
stating that Mr. Buchan writes as he does in 
defence of his so-called ‘‘interceptor.” Now, I 
advocated the propriety of disconnecting the house 
pipes from the sewer long before I either invented 
or used any particular ‘‘ interceptor” of my own. 
My experience as a practical plumber working daily 
among houses led me to see that it was dangerous, 
in more ways than one, to have a free aérial high- 
way between the sanitary appliances in the houses 
and the public sewer. Previous to 1875, however, 
the disconnecting appliances between the house and 
the sewer were open to Mr. Read's objection of 
retarding the flow of the sewage from the house 
to the sewer; when, however, an ‘‘ interceptor " 
or trap was invented whose water surface, on 
its house side, was two inches or more 
below the bottom of the drain pipe coming into 
it, then Mr. Read's objection was met, and, further, 
when the surface of the water on the house side of 
this ‘‘interceptor” was small, and the body of 
water in said ‘‘ interceptor” little, then in practice 
Mr. Read's objections were purely fanciful. The 
water in an intercepting trap having a drop of 2 in. 
or more in it allows the water to run out at its outlet 
end as quickly as it comes in at its inlet end, without 
causing the water to lie back in the drain, for the 
water from the drain falls into the trap. 

Further, Dr. Carmichael’s experiments proved 
that water lying in an improved intercepting trap, 
even although somewhat contaminated with sewage, 
as in ordinary use, was not dangerous. What is 
dangerous is the air in the drain and sewer conveying 
along with it dangerous particles which it dislodges 
by its motion and drying power from the sides of 
the sewer or drain-pipe. The decomposition of 
feces in a proper disconnecting trap exists only in 
Mr. Read's imagination, as in ordinary practice 
these do not lie sufficiently long in it, when they lie 
at all, as the water in the trap is so often renewed 
from other appliances than the water-closet. 

On page 445 I perceive Mr. Read stating that he 
was apparently in a minority in regard to his views 
as to sewer ventilation; this will make him all the 
prouder of securing Mr. West as a convert. When, 
however, Mr. Read admits, as published on page 
445, that the use of a ventilating pipe from the 
sewer side of the trap is serviceable for the ventilation 
of the sewer, he virtually comes round to my views, 
as these pipes at Torquay, approved of by Mr. 
Garrett, C.E., have been recommended by me for 
about twenty years back. The municipal and 
county engineers at their meeting at Torquay, as 
reported on pp. 444-45, appear to have been 
unanimous in their approval of the use of an inter- 
cepting trap, while approving also of the plan of 
ventilating the public sewer by a special pipe put up 
from the sewer side of the trap. 

With so many thousands of breakable earthen- 
ware water-closets in use—many with little water- 
lock—the traps of which sometimes freeze and burst 
in winter (not to speak of other dangers), the benefit 
to the occupants of putting their houses in direct 
aérial communication with the public sewer and 
risking the flooding of their atmosphere with sewer 
air is difficult of appreciation. The enunciation by 
Mr. Read of such views as those published on 
page 447 may bring him notoriety, but I do not 
think they do him credit, while they are not to the 
benefit of the community at large. 

W. P. BUCHAN. 

Glasgow, June 9, 1894. 





S1r,—The recent paper by Mr. West and the letter 





from Mr. Read in last week’s Builder are very interest- 
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ing to those who desire to see im 
ventilation of sewers and drains. No one can doubt 
that if sewers and drains are in perfect condition for 
carrying off at once all that is discharged into them, 
uninterrupted channels for ventilation are the best 
means of preventing the air from becoming vitiated, 
nor will any one deny that an “‘ interceptor” is an 
Oo ction to the free circulation of air and that it 
always retains a certain quantity of foul matter and 
water. 

In 1891 at the Sanitary Institute I read a paper 
entitled ‘‘The Sewerage of the town of Maldon, 
Essex, with some observations on recent practice in 
sewer ventilation” which contained the following 
passage :—‘‘ The beneficial effect observed from the 
increasing practice of erecting upcast shafts up the 
sides of houses and elsewhere to ventilate the main 
sewers coupled with the absence of any danger or 
prejudice to the public health if carried sufficiently 
high, suggests the consideration whether the main 
sewers might not be advantageously ventilated 
through the house drains omitting the syphon traps 
now usually fixed in those drains outside the house.” 

The conclusions at which Mr. Read and Mr. 
West have arrived appear to entirely support this 
view, and they have thus carried the inquiry into 
the improvement of sewer ventilation a step further. 
Mr. Walker, of Croydon, has shown by his observa- 
tions on the effect of gas destructors in ventilating 
pipes to sewers that they retard the current of air as 
compared with an open and unobstructed shaft, and, 
ay Mr, Read points out, the experiments of the 
Sanitary Institute show that ‘‘ interceptors” retain a 
considerable proportion of foul matter. * 

It seems to me, however, that before the use of 
‘* interceptors ” could be abandoned, the ventilators 
from every, or at any rate a large proportion of 
houses in a street should be connected with the main 
sewer on similar lines to the system adopted some 
years ago in the City of Memphis, U.S., where a 
4-in. ventilator, unobstructed by any trap, was made 
compulsory to every house. 

This will be difficult, and, indeed, inadmissible, 
in old streets where the buildings and sewers are old 
and the latter, perhaps, not well laid; but in the 
sewering of towns de novo, or in the laying out of 
new streets and sewers, over which the local 
authorities now exercise such close supervision, 
there should be no such difficulty in adopting the 
system with new buildings. 

I do not agree with Mr. West in thinking that all 
road surface-openings should be closed, for, in that 
oe there would not be a sufficient number of air- 
inlets. 

But I cannot believe that where sewers and house 
drains are thoroughly well laid and where the 





vement in the 


ventilator of every house drain is also a ventilator of | 


the main sewer the abolition of ‘‘ interceptors’’ need 
be attended with any danger to health. 

At all events, after much observation and con- 
sideration, it seems to me that Mr. Read and 
Mr. West are working in the right direction towards 
the improvement of sewer ventilation. 

RICHARD F., GRANTHAM, M. Inst.C.E. 





StrR,—Mr. Read, in his letter in your issue of 
the oth inst., takes exception to the fact that most 
interceptors have cleaning arms, which he takes as 
conclusive proof that interceptors are very liable to 
get blocked. As a rule, interceptors very rarely do 
get blocked, and when they do it is usually a case 
where the drains are not properly looked after ; but, 
as a matter of fact, the cleaning arm is not provided 
for the purpose of cleaning the trap, but simply as 
a means of access to the drain laid between the 
interceptor and the sewer, thereby, in case of need, 
saving considerable expense in opening up the 
ground, SANITAS, 





No. 1,615, R.A. EXHIBITION. 


Sir;—In your issue of June 9 you describe my 
design ‘‘ Borrowstone Lodge, Deeside,” as ‘‘ in fact 
alterations to an old house. As far as the plan is 
concerned these are small but important, including 
a circular room effectively placed."’ In point of fact, 
the entire elevations on all sides are new, and the 
only parts of the older house embodied in the design 
are the internal walls of the hall, dining-room, and 
the circular room, and certain cellars at the back. 
The materials intended were stone covered with 
rough-cast with grey granite quoins, strings, and 
dressings. I should be much obliged if you would 
insert this correction. 

REGINALD BLOMFIELD. 


*,.* WE took the dark portions of the plan to be 
eA new work, whereas it appears they are the old. 
—ID. 


ot 
ANCIENT OAK Doors, STRATFORD-ON-AVON.— 
We understand that. the missing doors of Shak- 
speare’s church -at Stratford-on-Avon have been 
recovered. The builder to whom they were sold 
returned them to the custody of the churchwardens ; 
and they are once more in safe custody. 





* As we have already pointed out, they also showed that 
the straight drain retained a great deal of matter, with 
a two-gallon flush. The Sanitary Institute experiments 
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THE STRUCTURE AND PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES OF BUILDING 
STONES.—XXIV. 

MAGNESIAN LIMESTONES. 

Tamil LE formation yielding the whole of the 
he FS building stones classed under the term 
523; Magnesian Limestones is a member of the 
Permian series, and holds a persistent place or 
zone down the north-east of England from South 
Shields to Nottingham, and attains to a thickness 
of about 600 ft. The same formation is also 
represented on the western side of the Pennine 
chain, only in a much more attenuated form, and 
is not noted there as producing much building 

material. 

On a former occasion* we described the 
principal quarries of magnesian limestone, 
together with a full account of. their chemical 
composition ; whilst certain physical properties 
were dealt with in our last article. It now 
remains for us to describe the minute structure of 
the principal varieties of the stone, and to explain 
the connexion between this and the physical 
properties adverted to. 

Probably the best-known stones from this 
horizon are those raised in the vicinity of 
Mansfield, in Nottinghamshire, which will there- 
fore serve as types in the following description. 
They are of several kinds, varying from a true 
magnesian limestone to a sandstone, chiefly made 
of quartzose grains, and bound together by the 
carbonates of magnesia and lime. The micro- 
section illustrated in fig. 35 shows a common form 
of the rock. This is seen to be made up of 








Fic. 35.—Micro-structure of Yellow Magnesian 
Limestone, from Mansfield. 


crystals of dolomite (rhombic) adhering to each 
other, and having no matrix of any kind. These 
crystals are roughly rectangular in shape, though 
many are irregular; they do‘not all of them 
appear to be preserved in the same degree, for, as 
seen under the microscope, some are destroyed to 
such an extent as to be almost opaque, whilst 
others are comparatively clear and transparent, 
with indications of cleavage lines. A _ few 
quartz grains are present, and account for 
the small percentage of silica found even 
in true magnesian limestones. The more 
or less rectangular crystals, and the peculiar free 
spaces so abundantly found in the material, are so 
characteristic that the student is not likely to con- 
found this with any other building stone. We 
may remark, however, that the size and frequency 
of the free spaces vary with the position of the 
rock in the quarry, and that some magnesian 
limestones are so compact that the crystals have 
not had an opportunity to assume their regular 
form. It must be remembered that, like all the 
micro-sections recently figured in our columns, 
the rock is enlarged about sixty times, and that 
the spaces are in reality very minute—so small in 
fact as to be barely discernible with a good hand 
lens. We must distinctly point out also that the 
presence or absence of such spaces in a rock of 
the kind now described is not in any way indica- 
tive of durability. A magnesian limestone from 
one quarry may be entirely devoid of spaces, and 
yet may not be as durable as one in which 
they are frequent. The student will under- 
stand the application of this principle, 
which is the outcome of our personal 
studies on this question, on turning to our 
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were not carried out with any view of obtaining evidence 
as to.the action of the interceptor.— 
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observations on the micro-structure of th th 
different varieties of Portland stone (az/e p, 294) ke 
There he will perceive that the durability of jj 4 
material is almost entirely dependent on the staj, 
of crystallisation of the oolitic granules, and th. A 
firmness of their adhesion to one another, that thes ( 
granules have for the most part no matrix, amg 
that free spaces exist throughout. If now ™ " 
substitute crystals of dolomite for the  oolity % 
granules we introduce similar conditions. Ther fa 
fore, the weathering and relative durability g a 
magnesian limestone is entirely governed by th C 
state of crystallisation of these minute dolomij H 
crystals and the strength of their cohesion to gag 
other—the free spaces may be ignored. _ ! 
Another interesting point in connexion, wihi ., 
the rock represented in fig. 35, as showing fh ie 
complete independence between its free spagy ‘: 
and its rate of weathering, is the comparative} — 
small ratio of absorption. The micro-sectign 0 
alluded to was cut from the same stone as thy | 
block experimented with in our absorption tests A 
detailed in the last article, and described g in 
‘* Yellow Magnesian Limestone.” It will b "8 
observed that the stone only absorbed 3°48per§ 
cent. of its bulk of water, in spite of its opm "i 
character, after being immersed one week. This 
is no doubt owing to the impenetrability of th 
dolomite crystals, which completely surround an 
enclose the free spaces so that no water can fing di 
its way to them. § in 
We have now under the microscope anothr§ 
section of magnesian limestone from near Map@ p 
field, but from a different quarry to that fron§ d 
which the last-mentioned sample was obtained § in 
It illustrates an extreme type of the stone, being sa 
composed of much smaller crystals, which are not § ti 
so regular as those shown in fig. 35, whilst thg of 
spaces are relatively smaller and \infrequent.§ p 
Quartz grains are conspicuous by their absence, § 1s 
but there is a little chalcedonic infiltration. st 
The student’s attention may now be directedtp§ v: 
fig. 36, which represents the minute structure off sf 
to 
F : G. 4 6. ST 
fo 
Ig 
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Fic. 36.—AMicro-structure of “* Red Mansfield” 
Sandstone. 
what is called Red Sandstone, from the Mansfiell 
district. Here the rock is seen to be made up¢ 
angular and sub-angular grains of quartz (denoted 
by the lighter portions of the illustration), anl 
exceedingly minute dolomite crystals, boumt Fy 
together partly by the cohesion of the crystals; 
but chiefly by a form of iron (dark patches aq a 
streaks in the illustration), which thus constit - 
a species of matrix. The ferruginous mine 4), 
matter is quite opaque. On examining the sie@ ,,; 
in reflected light we notice that the dolomit] ,,; 
constituent has absorbed a certain amount of itd ore 
and that, together with the darker ferruginoy 4), 
matrix, they form a somewhat indistinct badly 7, 
ground, and account for the coloration of MH pe 
material. be 
The weathering of this rock would be govern ¢, 
by the relative solubility of the iron, and tg ;. 
adhesion of the dolomitic portions—the qual 4). 
lends no support whatever. As to whether q. 
stone would keep its colour on exposure to U@ ¢, 
atmosphere, that depends very largely on.¥§ qi 
degree of porosity of the dolomite crystals, @§ ap, 
when we find that the material only absorbs 4%] wh, 
per cent. of its bulk of water in one week ®™% ho 
last article) we may-conclude that its rich tom ji, 
are fairly permanent. We are speaking, % jin 
course, of this particular stone only.  § tak 
There is every gradation in structure betwey | 
the stone illustrated in fig. 35 and that in iQ th. 
—depending on the quarry and the horizon #M% a, 
One notes the gradual incoming of gh Wie Me 
in the. yellow magnesian limestone (fig. 35) ul 





* The Butider, November 20, 1886, pp. 754-5. 
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they are abundant enough to make the variety 
known in the market as ‘‘ White Mansfield ” 
sandstone. Then the dolomite gradually assumes 
a secondary position, and quartz grains form more 
than one-half of the material, though they never 
(at least in any of the micro-slides we have 
examined) preponderate to such an extent as to 
render the material a sandstone im the strict sense 
of the term. The Mansfield red sandstone, in 
fact, occupies relatively the same position to true 
magnesian limestone, as the ‘‘ Green Pinney”’ 
Chilmark stone (an¢e p. 312) does to true oolite— 
the one is a calcareo-magnesian sandstone, whilst 
the other is a siliciferous limestone. 

Architects will have noticed that certain 
varieties of ‘‘Yellow Mansfield” possess a 
number of black specks ; these appear to be due 
to the filling up of the minute free spaces with 
some black mineral, most probably a form of iron. 
Other kinds of the stone are permeated with 
string-like veins of light tint, of secondary origin. 
Altogether, the structure of the Mansfield build- 
ing stones, and the magnesian limestones and 
sandstones generally, is exceedingly interesting 
and worthy of more extended investigation than 
we are able to give it at present. 

KENTISH RAG. 

We have studied a number of micro-slides from 
different quarries yielding this well-known build- 
ing stone; but the characters are so! divergent, 
even in the same bed of the quarry, that no good 
purpose could be served by describing each in 
detail. This.appears to be one of the few stones 
in the country that are exceedingly difficult to 
satisfactorily localise from mere micro-examina- 
tion—that is to say, although the micro-characters 
of Kentish Rag are constant from the generic 
point of view (so that one can be quite certain he 
is dealing with that particular kind of building 
stone and no other) the stones from the 
various workings do not appear to possess 
specific distinctive features. A!l we now intend 
to do, therefore, is to describe a typical 


specimen of the stone, and the one selected 
for the purpose comes from a quarry at 
This is illustrated in fig, 37, 
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Fic. 37.—Micro-Structure of Kentish Rag, from 
L[ghtham. 


a=Quartz grains. 4=Glauconite. c=Oolitic granule. 
a@=OQssicle of Crinoid. 


difficult to know what to call this rock ; it con- 
tains, as we see, fragments of quartz, parts of 
crinoids and other organic remains, with small 
green particles which we take to be the mineral 
glauconite, and an occasional oolitic granule. 
That this building-stone is slightly oolitic has 
been noticed by previous observers—first, we 
believe, by Mr. Sorby in his address to the 
Geological Society in 1879 ; but though the rock 
is no doubt largely derivative, we cannot think 
that the whole of the oolitic granules have been 
derived from pre-existing formations, as has been 
Stated by some geologists. Most of them are 
different in character to ordinary Jurassic granules, 
and are certainly indigenous to the stone. The 
whole of these fragments and foreign particles are 
bound together by granular calcite, almost as 
highly crystalline as in some of the Carboniferous 
imestones, and much secondary alteration has 
taken place. 

Judging from our experiments (see last article), 
the Kentish Rag of Ightham is not very porous, 
as might have been anticipated from'‘its micro- 
Structure. It absorbed: only 1°30 per cént. of its 

ulk of water in one week, which is less than any 


freestone dealt with. Its specific gravity is corre- 
spondingly high (2°56), the weight of a cubic foot 
when saturated being about 165 lbs. At the 
same time, we would not have the student believe 
that all Kentish Rag has such properties—this is 
merely an example of the greenish-blue variety, 
used mostly for rough stone work, and occasion- 
ally as road-metal—but is a fair specimen. 
GODSTONE FIRESTONE. 

The Upper Greensand in the vicinity of God- 
stone yields a peculiar stone quarried at several 
points at the base of the Chalk escarpment in 
underground mines, For the benefit of students 
living in London, to whom these quarries are 
very accessible, we may give the material a short 
description, though it is not now such an impor- 
tant building stone as it was years ago. Let us 
take the student, in imagination, to the Godstone 
Hill quarry, half-way between Godstone and 
Caterham, the precise position of which is deli- 
neated on the geological map given in our 
columns * some months since. Arrived at the 
quarry we observe a tunnel with tram-lines 
running into it; under guidance we follow these 
lines underground for a long distance, and coming 
to a heading where a number of men are at work, 
observe the following section :— 


Section at Godstone Hill Quarrves. 


ft. in, 
Rag, used for hearthstone ......... 2:0 
Bedstone, for scouring ............ o 8 
Hearthstone and firestone (two 
beds), called prit............... 0. I oO 
Firestone for backing furnaces, 
SN MUS SEM sca- cab nes changnens I 
Firestone, used principally for 
RENT ES I oO 


The thicker beds, though now more valuable 
by means of their heat-resisting properties, were 
formerly used in London and elsewhere for build- 
ing—even in important edifices. The stone is 
worked by picking out the 3 in. or 4 in. below 
the ceiling; there are no cranes. A _ peculiar 
tool, called a ‘‘maddock,” is used for picking 
purposes. 

The rock is highly siliceous, but a micro- 
examination shows that this is as much due to 
the abundance of spicules of sponges as to minute 
quartzose matter. -Its green tint may be due to 
glauconite. Judging from appearances under- 
ground, the material does not seem to be capable 
of withstanding a very heavy weight. 


— —— | 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. ARTHUR CAWSTON.—We regret to record 
the sad death of Mr. Arthur Cawston, architect, of 
Westminster, and the Grange, Wimbledon. On 
the 8th inst. Mr. Cawston requested his clerk 
to bring him some oil. Immediately the boy 
left the room a _ report was heard, and Mr. 
Cawston was found shot through the face, death 
being instantaneous. He had an old-fashioned 
French pistol in his hand, and apparently was 
unaware that it was loaded. ‘The deceased, who 
was 37 years of age, was the author of ‘‘A 
Comprehensive Scheme for London Street Improve- 
ments.” He was the architect of the new buildings 
of the British Hospital for Incurables to be 
opened by the Princess of Wales next month; 
mansion and large farm buildings at Paddockhurst, 
Sussex ; mansion at Marden Park, Surrey; various 
houses at Bromley, Kent; Church of the Ascension 
and vicarage, Balham Hill, S.W.; public market 
buildings at Carlisle, in conjunction with Mr. 
Joseph Graham, of that city. He was also the 
architect of St. Philip's Church, Stepney, which we 
illustrated in the Buzlder for October 11, 1890. 
Amongst other illustrations of Mr. Cawston’s work 
which have appeared in our pages we may mention 
St. Luke’s Church, Bromley Common, which we 
illustrated on January 17, 1891. 

Mr. E. LUSCOMBE.—On the oth inst. the remains 
of the late Mr. E. L. Luscombe, builder, of Exeter, 
Surveyor to the Dean and Chapter for the Cathedral, 
and Surveyor for the Bishop under the Ecclesiastical 
Vilapidation Act, were buried in the Higher 
Cemetery, Exeter. 


— Hee 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


SCHOOLS, WIGAN. — The foundation stone 
has just been laid by the Bishop of Liver- 
pool (Dr. Ryle) and Sir Francis Sharp Powell, 
Bart., M.P., of the new church schools to 
be erected in the parish of St. Andrew's, Wigan. 
The schools consist of a large mixed school, class- 
rooms, and cloak-rooms, &c., also an infant school 
adjoining. The work has been let to Mr. C, B, 
Holmes, of Wigan, and will cost when completed 
2,700. The architects are Messrs. Heaton & 
Ralph, Wigan. 











~* The Builder, Oct. 28, 1893, p. 322. | 





NEW CHURCH AT HEPPLE,—Christ Church, 
Hepple, together with a new burial-ground, was 
consecrated on the sth inst. by the Bishop of New- 
castle. The church is a smal! one, having accom- 
modation for about 100 people. It is built of local 
stone, from designs by Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, of 
Durham, and consists of nave and chancel, 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AT . RUSHDEN, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—On the 7th inst. a new 
Congregational church was opened at Rushden. 
The new building is of Gothic design, built of red 
bricks, with white stone dressings, and is approached 
by a porch, over which is a three-light window. 
Accommodation is provided in the body of the 
chapel for 300 persons, and a gallery at the Church- 
street end provides sitting room for 100 more. The 
open pews are of pitch-pine, and a dado of varnished 
deal runs all round the walls, The rostrum front is 
also of pitch-pine, with turned pillars, carved at the 
head and feet, and in front of this is a raised plat- 
form for the choir. The heating apparatus is 
supplied by Mr. A. Marriott, of Higham Ferrers. 
The cost of the building is between 1,600/. 
and 1,700/, Mr. Edward Sharman, of Welling- 
borough, was the architect, and the contractors were 
Messrs. Brown & Sons, also of Wellingborough. 

ENLARGEMENT OF ST. THOMAS'’S HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL.—On the oth inst. the Duke of Connaught 
opened two new blocks in enlargement of the 
Medical School of St. Thomas's Hospital. By the 
two new blocks the school buildings will be doubled 
in width. The extension contains Jaboratories and 
class-rooms for pathology, biology, and practical 
surgery, as well as a large day-club room for 
students. Mr. Henry Currey was the architect, 

NEW CHAPEL AT BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 
GREAT BERKHAMSTED.—On the 7th inst. the 
Countess Brownlow laid the foundation stone of the 
new school-chapel of the Berkhamsted School, to be 
erected at a cost of about 3,000/. The chapel is 
designed by Mr. C. Rew, and adjoining it in the 
school grounds there will be erected chemical and 
physical laboratories, and a new lecture-room in 
connexion with the science work of the school, 

PROPOSED PERMANENT SANATORIUM FOR 
BRIGHTON. — On the initiative of the Sanitary 
Committee, a proposal was made to the Brighton 
Town Council on the 7th inst. to replace the existing 
temporary Sanatorium with the first section of a 
permanent Sanatorium, at a cost of 15,000/, The 
plans prepared by the Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor are based upon information obtained by 
the Mayor, Alderman Blaker, Dr. Newsholme, and 
himself in visits to other towns and in an interview 
with the Medical Officers and the Architect of the 
Local Government Board, and they are the outcome 
of the joint work of Mr. May and Dr. Newsholme. 
This hospital when completed will contain a total 
accommodation of 116 beds. The cost of the 
complete hospital may be put approximately at 
26,124/., of which sum the blocks pro d to be 
built first will cost about 14,695/. ese blocks 
include (a) the administration building, containing 
all the necessary offices and accommodation 
for the staff; () the general pavilion, comprising 
two wards, having two beds in each, on either 
side of the nurses’ duty room, and @n off room 
to each ward containing one bed for special 
cases; (c) the isolation pavilion, comprising three 
distinct blocks entirely disconnected from each other, 
each under the care of a separate nurse, the centre 
block containing one ward having four beds, and 
one ward having two beds, and each end block 
having two wards with two beds in each ; (@) porter’s 
lodge and discharge room, at the entrance gates. 
Mr. May, the Borough Engineer, recommended that 
power be taken to borrow the whole sum required 
(say 27,000/.) for a complete hospital for 116 beds, 
and all other necessary accommodation, and that 
the loan be taken up by instalments to build each 
section of the buildings as they may be required, and 
he further suggested that the first section as here 
enumerated should be commenced forthwith. ‘The 
cost would not exceed 15,000/. . The committee 
approved this recommendation and the plans, and 
recommended that just over 10} acres more land 
should be purchased from Alderman Blaker for 
5,200/. It was agreed to postpone the question for 
three months. 


RESTORATION OF WETTON CHURCH, STAFFORD- 
SHIRE.—Wetton Church, Staffordshire, has just 
been restored and re-opened. The body of the 
church was so dilapidated that it was found 
necessary to lower its walls considerably, and build 
a heavily timbered open roof. The old floors were 
decayed, and have been replaced by new. New 
benching has been fixed throughout, the old pewing 
and gallery front being adapted as wainscot to the 
walls. A gallery has been removed from the west 
end, so disclosing the original tower arch. A new 
heating apparatus has been put in, and other 
incidental works carried out. Messrs. W. Sugden 
& Son, of Leek, have acted as architects, and the 
works have been.carried out under their onal 
direction by Mr. J. W. Bassett, builder, of Hulme 
End. The altar frontal has been further worked by 
the Leek Embroidery Society to the architect's 
design. 

RESTORATION OF STRUMPSHAW CHURCH, 
NorFo_k. — Strumpshaw Parish Church, which 
for the past eleven months has been undergoing 





restoration, was reopened on the 31st ult. The work 
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undertaken comprises the re-seating of the nave 
with free and open pitch-pine benches ; four new 
windows glazed with tinted glass, walls re-plastered, 
and wood block floor provided by Lowe, of Farn- 
worth ; besides some repairs to the tower, including 
louvres and new oak belfry floor. The light epen-work 

ulpit of carved oak is the work of Howard, of 
Norwich, from designs by Mr. A. S. Hewitt, and 
harmonises with the ancient painted screen. The 
choir-stalls are of oak, the oaken portions of the 
benches placed there by the late rector being 


preserved and combined with new work. The floor | 


of the sacrarium is of Venetian marble mosaic, and 
the ancient piscina and sedilia have been restored to 
their original uses. The whole work has been 
carried out according to the plans, and under the 
direction of the architect, Mr. A. S. Hewitt, of 
Yarmouth, the contractor being Mr. R. W. Riches, 
builder, Postwick. 

PROPOSED NEW THEATRE FOR WALLSEND.— 
At the Tynemouth County Petty Sessions, on 
the rth inst., plans were submitted of a 
new permanent building for the approval of the 

istrates. ‘The plans, which had been prepared 
by Mr. W. Hope, of North Shields, showed a build- 
ing capable of holding from 1,600 to 1,700 persons, 
and the cost, including the price of land, would be 
about 8,o00/. Mr. Hope explained the plans, and 
said he had been guided as far as possible by the 
rules of the London County Council. The building 
consisted of three stories, pit, dress-circle, and 
gallery, each having a fireproof floor of iron, steel, 
and concrete. There was a fireproof curtain, and 
the building would be lighted throughout by elec- 
tricity. ‘There would be two exits from each tier of 
seats, and there would be two exits from the stage. 
The Chairman said the plans were of a highly 
technical nature, and it was a matter which involved 
a considerable amount of money. They therefore 
proposed that Mr. Leeson should act as assessor to 
the Court, and that he should examine the plans in 
consultation with the architect. The Bench 
adjourned the application for a fortnight. 

ACCIDENT HOSPITAL, POPLAR.—On the 11th 
inst. the Prince of Wales opened the Poplar 
Hospital for Accidents, which is situated in the East 
India Dock-road. The old building, which was at 
first a Customs House and afterwards a hotel, had 
already suffered much from the alterations which 
it had undergone. The committee of manage- 
ment, therefore, decided in the year 1890 to rebuild 
the hospital, and obtained the services of Mr. 
Rowland Plumbe to draw up plans in accordance 
with the requirements of the site. Land and houses 
were obtained on the east side of the building for 
the erection of a new block of wards, the old struc- 
ture being internally modified. The whole of the 
outdoor patients’ department, comprising the 
waiting-room, surgeon’s room, examining room, and 
dispensary, is located in the basement of the new 
wing, while the three floors above form three 
wards, each arranged for twenty beds. On the floor 
above them are the kitchen, scullery, and some bed- 
rooms. The re-arrangement of the old building 
has provided accommodation for the resident staff, 
with a receiying and examining room for accidents, 
operation-rooms, &c. The buildings, old and new, 
are fireproof throughout. The whole of the works 
were carried out under the supervision of Mr. 
Plumbe and the Hon. Sydney Holland, by Messrs. 
Harris & Wardrop, of Limehouse, the terracing of 
the grounds in the rear having been executed by the 
unemployed of the district. 


POLICE-COURTS, HANDSWORTH, BIRMINGHAM. 
—On the 8th inst. the new police-courts which have 
been erected in the Thornhill-road, Handsworth, at 
a cost of 8,o000/., were opened by the Earl of Dart- 
mouth. The public entrance to the court-room is 
placed at the corner of the Thornhill and Goldshill 
roads. The entrance-hall is 15 ft. square, and has a 
glazed-brick dado, extending up the stone staircase 
to the court, which is placed upon the first floor. 
Adjoining the entrance-hall is the magistrates’ 
clerk's office, while adjoining the court is the 
witnesses’ waiting-room, magistrates’ room, &c. 
The entrance to the prisoners’ charge-room and 
superintendent's office is placed in the Goldshill- 
road. Contiguous to the charge-room are five cells 
and the prisoners’ yard. The policemen’s day-room, 
kitchens, &c., are placed under the court, fronting 
to Thornhill-road, while the policemen’s dormitories 
front the Goldshill-road. A superintendent's house 
and a house for the married sergeant are also 
provided. ‘The parade-yard is, 50’ ft. by 110 ft., 
and is approached by a gateway entrance in 
Goldshill-road. This entrance also forms a carriage 
approach to the cells and the stabling. The court- 
room, cells, corridors. and basements are heated by 
hot-water pipes. Fresh warm air is admitted by 
flues from the external air conveying fresh air over 
the hot-water pipes. In summer the flues will carry 
fresh air only. The foul air will be extracted from 
the court-room and from the cells by special flues 
connected with the ventilating-shaft, and will be 
warmed by the circular pipe passing up its centre. 
The roofs are covered with pressed tiles, and 
the cells are lined throughout with glazed-bricks. 
The whole has been erected by Mr. B. Whitehouse, 
from the designs and under the superintendence of 
the architect, Mr. John P. Osborne. 

SEAMEN’S MISSION INSTITUTE, POPLAR.—On 
the r1th inst. the Prince of Wales opened a seamen’s 





institute, situated in the East India Dock-road, 
Poplar. The main institute, which will hold 550 
men, will be used for purposes of social recreation, 
lectures, concerts, and temperance meetings—as 
well as a reading-room. Over this is a room for the 
officers and apprentices of the Mercantile Navy, 
together with three class-rooms for night schools, 
ambulance work, navigation, and cookery, as well 
as for Bible classes and other religious meetings. 
Adjoining the institute is a coffee-bar. Rooms are 
also provided for the accommodation of a caretaker 
and two of the mission staff. The stone used was 
supplied by the Bath Stone Firms, Limited. The 
architects of the building were Sir Arthur Blomfield 
& Son, and the builders were Messrs. Woodward & 
Co., Finsbury. 

ALTERATIONS AT LLANDDEWI-VELFREY CHURCH. 
—QOn the sth inst. the parish church of Llanddewi 
Velfrey was re-opened after alterations. A new 
roof has replaced the old, the walls have been 
painted and repaired, the flooring has _ been 
renovated, new stalls have been put in the chancel, 
a new pulpit erected, a new belfry crowns the roof, 
a new vestry built on the north side, while the seats, 
&c., have been re-arranged. The architect was 
Mr. G. E. Halliday, of Llandaff. 


SWEDENBORGIAN CHURCH, NEWCASTLE.—The 
foundation stone of a new Swedenborgian Church 
was recently laid in Park-road (corner of Cambridge- 
street), Newcastle. The new building will occupy a 
corner site at the junction of Park-road and Cam- 
bridge-street. Advantage is taken of the fall of the 
ground by placing the school under the church. The 
school entrance is in Cambridge-street, and the 
church entrance at the upper part of the site in Park- 
road. The principal front is to Park-road. The 
centre feature is a gable with a four-light west 
window with stone tracery work in the upper part, 
lighting the church through stained glass, in leaded 
lights. In contrast with this window is a short three- 
light window underneath, which lights the northern 
vestibule. To the left is the front entrance to the 
church. Surmounting the doorway is a gable which 
breaks into the flanking gable of the outer vestibule. 
The tower is situate at the junction of the two roads. 
The height of the spire is 90 ft. The whole of the 
external walling will be of delphstone. The accom- 
modation is for 300 worshippers, including the small 
end gallery, which forms a covering to the narthex 
vestibule. The chancel is lighted by a three-light 
tracery window, and has a minister’s vestry on the one 
side and an organ chamber on the other, with organ 
arches opening into nave and chancel. The pulpit 
stands at the corner of the chancel. The ceiling of the 
nave is trefoil, the lower arcs being of plaster filled in 
between wood ribs, the upper part being of wood. 
The chancel ceiling is of wood divided into panels 
with mitred wood mouldings. The chancel arch is 
moulded and supported with granite shafts. The 
roof timbers and the internal joiners’ work through- 
out will be pitch-pine. The vestibules have tiled 
floors and panelled ceilings. The schoolroom is 
situated in the lower story, and the floor of the church 
above is carried by steel girders. The entrance to 
the school is from Cambridge-street. A small 
Staircase from the inner vestibule leads to the 
church vestibule, for the use of the scholars. 
The floor of the school and class-rooms will 
be of wood block. The heating of the church 
and school will be by hot water on the low-pressure 
system. The contracts for all trades are let at 
3,000/7. Mr. G. H. Mauchlen is the contractor for 
the mason’s work. The architects are Messrs. 
Walker & Collinson, of Bradford. 


MISSION CHURCH, BURSLEM.—The foundation 
stones of a mission church at New Sytch, Burslem, 
were recently laid. ‘The building will be faced with 
buff bricks and red brick quoins, and will be in the 
Farly English style. Accommodation will be pro- 
vided for 250. The builder is Mr. N. Bennett, and 
the architect Mr. W. H. Walley, both of Burslem. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


SERVICE RESERVOIR, BISHOP’Ss STORTFORD.— 
An inquiry has just beenheld at Bishop's Stortford, 
by Colonel Charles Henry Luard, R.E., one of the 
Inspectors of the Local Government Board, relative 
to an application by the Bishop's Stortford Local 
Board for sanction to borrow 3,o00/. for an addi- 
tional service reservoir and other works at their 
waterworks, and 1,300/. for new sewerage works at 
Hockerill, ‘There was no opposition, and the pro- 
ceedings were of a formal character, Mr. R. S. Scott, 
C.E., the Surveyor, explaining the plans and giving 
the necessary information to the Inspector, who after- 
wards visited the sites of the proposed works. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT GRAVESEND ‘TERRACE 
PIER.—The Terrace Pier, Gravesend, the pilot 
station for the Port of London, an iron structure 
erected some years ago from the designs of Mr. 
Redman, M.Inst.C.E., and the first in which iron 
cylinders were used for foundations, having, after 
years of vicissitudes, recently passed into the hands 
of the Royal Terrace Pier et Limited, an 
association of Gravesend pilots, it was found that 
many alterations and improvements were necessary, 
amounting to a practical reconstruction of the 
structure to render the pier suitable to the altered 
circumstances and conditions of the present day. 
These alterations and. improvements have been 
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carried out from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. J. J. Robson, C.E., 9 
London, at an expenditure of about 7,000/, 
and the pier was re-opened for traffic gp 
June 6. ‘The principal improvement consists jp 
extending the pier nearly 120 ft. into the rive 
by the construction of a substantial iro, 
landing - stage 144 ft. long by 24 ft. wide ang 
8 ft. 6 in. deep, moored by heavy cables to screw 
moorings in the river, and connected to the end of 
the pier by a light steel girder footbridge 90 ft. lo 

8 ft. wide, and 7 ft. high. The effect of ite 
improvement will be a depth of water not less tha 
10 ft. 6 in. at low-water spring tides. The remaining 
improvements comprise remaking and repaving the 
approach roads from the town to the pier, putting 
the neglected garden at the entrance into proper 
order, the provision and erection of a cast-iron tank 
holding 5,000 gals. over entrance-lodge, with mains 
leading to the landing-stage for supplying shipping 
with fresh water, provision of new entrance-gates 
and railings, also offices for the various bodies of 
pilots, and lavatories for the use of the public fitted 
with modern sanitary appliances. The contract for 
the landing - stage was carried out by Messrs, 
Sandford, Thames Iron Works, Gravesend, that for 
pile-driving by Messrs. Munday & Sons, Savage 
Gardens, E.C., that. for repairs to piers by 
Mr. Wilder, and that for road-making, &c., by 
Mr. Goose, both of Gravesend. It is anticipated 
that a branch line will be made at an early date 
from the South-Eastern Railway to the pier to 
develop the large and increasing river excursion 
traffic and to afford a West-end departure for 
passengers by the large ocean liners. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


FRANCE.—The French Senate has voted the ereg. 
tion of a monument commemorating the execution 
of Joan of Arc, with the inscription ‘‘A Jeanne 
d’Arc le Peuple Francais Reconnaissant.''——The 
municipal administration of Paris intends to dis- 
establish the hospital in the Faubourg Saint-Denis, 
known as the ‘‘ Maison Dubois.’’——The sepulchral 
monument to M. Alphand is completed, in the 
Pére Lachaise cemetery. M. Formigé is the 
architect, and the monument consists of a 
pyramid 3 metres high, bearing on one of 
its. faces a bronze bust of Alphand, exe 
cuted by M. Dalou,. —— There has 
inaugurated, at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, a 
monument to Aug. Rougévin, an architect, who 
died at Naples in 1856, and who founded a prize for 
junior pupils in the Architectural section. 
monument is designed by M. Coquart, a former 
pupil in the Architectural school. It consists 
of a column in Sévres work, applied to the 
wall in the Cour du Mfrier.——The Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres has granted 
a sum of money to Pére  Delattre, well 
known for his works on archzeology, for the 
continuation of the excavations undertaken at 
Carthage. ——M. Grandin, architect, has been com- 
missioned by the municipality of Aurillac to erect 
a large group of scholastic buildings in the town.—— 
The Municipal Council of Sancerre has commissioned 
M. Guilland, architect, to prepare the plans fora 
college to be built on the Place Nanette.—— 
The Muncipal Council of Reims has decided on the 
erection of a new museum there.——A bridge is to 
be erected over the Rance at Bézeux, in the depart 
ment of Ille and Vilaine, which is to be at least 
100 métres above the waterway, so as to permit the 
passage of the largest ships at any time of the 
tide——-The official engineers of the Basses 
Pyrenées have completed a plan for the bridge 
over the Gave, to connect the department 
of the Basses Pyrenées with the Landes. It isto be 
a steel bridge on masonry piers, on the confines of 
the commune of Lahoutan, and will be 150 metres 
long.——The death is announced, at Chevreuse, of 
the painter Jacques Leopold Loustau, a pupil of 
Cogniet. He occupied himself principally m 
portraits and in religious subjects, many of 
latter found place in the churches of Paris. He 
died at the age of eighty. ——The ceiling paintings by 
MM. Bonnat and Puvis de Chavannes are to be put 
up in the Hétel de Ville at Paris as soon as the two 
Salons are closed. ——-MM. Deperthes and Formigé 
have submitted to the Conseil d’Architecture of 
Paris their design for covering in with a glass rod 
the Cour Louis XIV. of the Hétel de Ville, restoring 
it to its former condition in the old Hétel de Ville, a 
a large glazed hall. 

GERMANY.—The Emperor and Empress will be 
present at the laying of the foundation-stone of the 
new cathedral at Berlin on the 17th inst.——The 
Emperor has given his permission to erect the pre 
posed Bismarck monument in front of the new 
Houses of Parliament. A competition for the desig 
of the statue is shortly to be announced.——Th 
site of the 1896 Exhibition has at last been decided 
on as the Treptow Park. The grand committ® 
having by 43 to 27 decided in favour of @ 
Lietzensee site, Herr Kuhnemann, the chairman @ 
the works committee, and several others resigned 
The committee then dissolved in favour of a ne 
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gre now no difficulties in the way of a success- 
ful issue to the undertaking.——The congress on 
“ Protestant Ecclesiastical Architecture,”” which was 
instigated by the*‘‘ Vereinigung Berliner Archi- 
tecten,”” was attended by 266 persons, of whom 133 
were architects and 84 clergymen. The congress 
was held in the ‘‘ New” church on the Gensdarmen- 
markt. The proceedings were opened by Herr von 
der Hude, the president of the Vereinigung. 
Lectures were delivered by Professor Otzen on the 
“ Historical Development of Ecclesiastical Archtec- 
ture,” and by Professors Muller and Gurlitt, which 
were followed by a general discussion. In connexion 
with the congress an exhibition of plans of Protes- 
tant churches, to which is added a collection of 
church furniture, has been opened at the Royal 
Academy of Art. Among architects Messrs. Orth 
and Otzen are well represented.——There is to be 
a competition for a monumental fountain for the 
Domshof at Bremen, to cost 3,o00/, ‘The jury, to 
be appointed by the Senate, will award three 
premiums, of a total value of 160/,——The archi- 
tects Schwechten and Raschdorff have been 
appointed members of the Senate of the Royal 
Academy of Arts.——The designs sent in for 
the competition for the fountain at Stettin are now 
being exhibited at the Berlin Art Exhibition. —— 
The Court sculptor Adolf Hoffmann has completed 
five oak panels with military emblems for the gates 
of the royal palace.——-Important regulations have 
been issued by the Berlin Baupolizei concerning new 
buildings in the West End. They must for the 
most part be in villa form; factories, workshops, 
&c. are absolutely excluded. These regulations, 
which form a new departure in the activity of the 
Baupolizei, are very popular in the districts affected. 
—During 1893 the State carried out 599 build- 
ings against 608 in the preceding year,—— 
The City of Berlin has spent nearly 400,000/, during 
the last seven years on improvements in the hridges 
across the Spree. ——-The Emperor William monu- 
ment, which is being erected by the Rhine Province 
at the Deutschen Eck near Coblenz will cost, it is 
now estimated, over 50,000/. as certain alterations 
have been found necessary in Messrs. Hundrieser 
and Bruno Schmitz’s original plans.——At the 
recent annual meeting of the Cologne ‘‘ Domdbauve- 
rin” it was stated that the chief work under- 
taken during last year was the further opening 
up of the cathedral, which work is now com- 
plete on the southern side.——A bust of the 
late Dr. von Essenwein, who was director of 
the German National Museum at Nuremberg, has 
been unveiled at that city. The new director is Herr 
Gustav von Begold, of the Technical College at 
Munich.——The Prussian Lower House has re- 
jected the Dortmund and Rhine Canal Bill by 186 
to 116.——At Aix-la-Chapelle, during some building 
operations, a Roman paved way has been met with 
at a depth of about 6 ft. A coin of the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius was found embedded in the road. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE CONGRESS. —Dr.G. B, 
Longstaff, Chairman of the Building Act Committee 
of the London County Council, has consented to 
give a lecture to the Congress of the Sanitary 
Institute to be held in Liverpool in September. 

FATAL SCAFFOLDING ACCIDENT AT SHEFFIELD, 
~A scaffolding accident occurred on the 6th inst. 
at the new buildings adjoining the Central School, 
Sheffield. Three plumbers were working on a gable 
end at a height of about so ft., when suddenly the 
scaffolding gave way, and the three men were 
thrown violently to the ground. Oné, Frederick 
Sykes (married and a family), was picked up dead. 
The other two were removed to the hospital, one of 
them so seriously injured that his life is despaired 
of, 

WATER-SUPPLY FOR DOMESTIC BATHS.—An 
action recently heard in the Lambeth Police-court 
possesses a public interest based on sanitary grounds 
and independent of the pecuniary considerations 
involved. The plaintiff in this case disputed the 
tight of the Lambeth Waterworks Company to 
discontinue his household supply on account of 
non-payment of an extra charge made for bath 
water. According to the defence, the amount being 
sanctioned by the Waterworks Act forms part of 
the ordinary rate, with which it must therefore be 
paid. We will not now attempt to discuss the legal 
ethics of this question. What appears at first sight 
somewhat remarkable is the fact brought out in the 
history of this case, that under the Act water 
intended for clearly necessary uses may still 
be subject to terms of classification and 
payment distinct from those which apply to 
water allotted to so-called domestic purposes. 

us not only the bath-supply, but that required 
for water-closets is liable to a specific rate. As 


tegards domestic necessity there surely can be no, 


question here. The explanation of this apparent | 
anomaly is no doubt to be found in the facility which 
it affords for the calculation of householders’ liabili- 
ties under the system of intermittent service. Con-. 
sequent misunderstandings, more or less expensive, 
are perhaps to be taken as a part of the general 
arrangement. Nevertheless, an alternative method, 


Which would obviate their occurrence could not but 
be acceptable to all concerned. We might suggest, 
a a convenient solution of the difficulty under exist- 


ing circumstances, that an inventory of household 
requirements be taken in each case, and a total rate 
levied on this basis. Better still, of course, would 
be the substitution of a constant and direct for the 
present restricted system of supply. As regards the 
bath itself there exists no doubt in our own mind. 
So long as the integument of man is to him nota 
mere garment, but the respiring and exhaling purifier 
of his tissues, so long will the too-much-neglected 
bath remain an essential as well as a convenience, 
destined, we hope, to become the privilege of poor 
and rich alike.—7he Lancet. 

SALE OF ALBERT PALACE MATERIALS.—We 
are informed by the auctioneers, Messrs. Horne, 
Sons, & Eversfield, that our particulars given azte 
about the prices obtained at the sale of these 
materials, which we gave on what we believed to be 
reliable authority, conveyed a very mistaken impres- 
sion as to the result of the sale. The price given as 
that for the glass was only for one lot, the whole of 
the glass having been sold for so/. Flooring boards 
realised 5s. per square, and joists 4/, a standard. 
About 800 tons of the ironwork sold for go0o/., and 
the purchaser has to pay the cost of getting it down, 
about 20s. per ton. The hot-water piping sold for 
3/7. ros. per ton, and the zinc on roof sold for nearly 
14/. per ton. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


BUILDING TRADE STRIKE IN NORWICH.—The 
bricklayers’ labourers in the employment of various 
firms of Norwich builders have just gone out on 
strike. The main demand is for an advance of a 
penny an hour, and a revision of the code of rules 
drawn up in the early part of 1891, and signed by 
the master builders on the one hand, and on the 
other by the representatives of the Operative Brick- 
layers and the Amalgamated Carpenters and 
Joiners, is also asked for. The principal alteration 
demanded is that work shall cease on Saturdays at 
twelve instead of at one as at present. 

THE DERBY BUILDING TRADE.—At a recent 
meeting of masters and men in the Derby building 
trade it was decided to continue work for the next 
three years under the same conditions as during the 
past three months, viz., the payment by the masters 
of 8d. and 84d. an hour. 

PAINTERS WAGES AT ST. HELEN’s.—The dis- 
pute in the St. Helen’s painting trade, which was 
postponed until after the delivery of the award in the 
recent Southport building trades difference, has been 
settled on a basis similar to the decision in that of 
the latter. The masters concede and the men accept 
an advance of 4d. per hour, instead of 1d. per hour 
originally demanded. 
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MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 15. 


Liverpool Engineering Society.—Excursion to the site 
of the proposed Elan Water Supply of the Birmingham 
Corporation. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 16. 


Architectural Association.—Visit to Eton College, &c. 
Train at 1.37 p.m. from Waterloo. 

Architectural Association Camera Club. — Visit to 
Brewer’s Hall, Addle-street, E.C. 2.30 p.m. 

Liverpool Engineering Society.—Excursion to the site 
of the proposed Elan Water Supply of the Birmingham 
Corporation. (Second day.) 


Monpay, JUNE 18. 


Hellenic Society.—The annual meeting for the election 
of Officers and Council, and for the adoption of the 
Council’s Report 5 p.m. 

Clerks of Works’ Association (Carpenters’ Hall).— 
Paper by Mr. John Davies. 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20. 


Builders Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordinary Meeting of the Members. 8.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 21. 
Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 
Incorporated Association % Municipal and County 
Engineers.—Annual Dinner, Holborn Restaurant. 7 p.m. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS, 


9,930.—CEMENTS, &c.: /. Renison. — This patent 
relates to the employment of a material commercially 
known as *‘ Albane.” ‘This is an oxide of gutta-percha, and 
by dissolving this material in a solvent, such as turpentine 
or methylated spirit, it forms a varnish for wood, iron, or 
other painted surfaces, or it may be used as a cement or 
water-proofing material. 

11,2r1.—DRAIN-TRAP: J. Carter.—This trap consists of 
a water-tight chamber of cast-iron or stoneware, where the 
fluid enters at one end, and is passed through such dips 
that trap the fluid before it escapes at the other end. A 
junction arm for relieving the pressure of gas on the valves 
if required is also arranged. 

12,485.—PuTty KnireE: A. Blake.—The end of the 
blade of the knife which forms the subject of this patent, 
instead of being pointed is flat or square or moulded, so 
that it can be moved evenly along the putty, and form a 
moulding and an effective finish to the putty. 

18,024.—Winpows : P. Glenn.—This invention relates 
to an arrangement for turning sashes in their pivots, so as 
to be reversible for cleaning without interfering with the 
a mode of fixing sashes with weights and parting 

ads. 
12,770.— WINDOW-SASHES : W, H.. Lindsay.—According 
to this invention, where the bars meet they are connected 
by a boss formed with grooves to fit on the sash-bars, a 
boss crossing completely across the bars, with the ends of 
the two transverse bars abutting against it. After the 





bars are in place the boss is compressed to make it grip the 
bars firmly. Rubber is used and an angular bar for 





keeping the glass in position. To prevent the glass from 
moving parallel to itself the ends of the bar are slotted, 
and the strips so produced are turned back so as to form 
springs, which, when the bar is pressed into place rest 
against the edge of the glass. 

4,914-—MoOuULDED FIREPROOF MATERIAL: A. Pieper 
This invention consists of a process for producing a 
weatherproof and fireproof material able to be moulded 
and adapted as a substitute for wood or other substances. 

6,104.—VENEERS: C. Adster.—The veneers are cut 
from a baulk or block of pulp or concrete formed from the 
superposition of several coloured layers produced by the 
mixture of concrete or similar materials, so as to represent 
marbling, graining, or similar effects. 

6,204.—STAINED GLASS: A. Lenmie.—A novel idea of 
holding the glass in strips or ribs, so as to form patterns. 
A groove or ribs with suitable clamps is arranged to hold 
the glass in position. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

May 28.—10,206, J. West, Syphon Cisterns,—1o,210, S. 
Brierley, Water-waste Preventing Syphon Cisterns.— 
10,221, W. Nicol, Draught and Dust Excluders for Doors, 
&c.—10,243, R. Bailey, Street Pavements and House 
Flooring.—10,254, G. Cole, Self-acting Catch for Doors, 
Gates, &c.—10,274, H. Board, Appliances for Use in 
Glazing or Covering Roofs and Sloping Surfaces.—10,275, 
J. Vidal, Flushing Water-closets.—10, 306, arvey, 
Drain or Pipe Leakage Indicator.—10,320, G. Baker, 
Ventilation of Sewers.—10,353, J. Morris, jun., Pendant 
Fittings for Electric Lamps. 

MAY 29.—10,382, W. Cree, Plier Hand-screw Driver.— 
10,397, 1. and G, Chambers, Preparing Moulds for Casting 
ae Columns, &c.—10,430, T. Curley, Door Checks. 

AY 30.—10,482, A. Anderson, Portable Instruments 
for use in indicating Levels, Angles, &c.—10,521, A, 
Gonsalves, Fastening for Doors and Windows.—-10,531, C. 
Shrewsbury and H. Gregory, Lead Pigments.—10,572, 
C. Darrah and R. Brierley, Smoothing or Scraping 
Ceilings Preparatory to Whitening.—10,585, C. Geige, 
Artificial Wood.—10,593, E. De Beaulieu, Wall-papers.— 
10,598, H. Haddan, Plumbers’ Furnaces, 

UNE 1.—10,609, J. Green, Glazing Bricks, Blocks, 
Tiles, &c.—10,620, E. Nicholls, Ventilator.—10,636, T. 
Greenway, Iron or Steel Flanged Paling.—10,637, E. 
Pease, Structural Arrangements for Combining Strength 
with Rigidity in a manner applicable to Flooring, Walling, 
&c.—10,661, E. Wood and A. Waldren, Foul Air and 
Smoke Extractor for Soil-pipes and Rooms.—10,690, A. 
Brown, Auger Bit. 

JUNE Laie C. Dean and J. Hetherington, Kilns 
for Drying and Burning Bricks, Tiles, &c.—10,739, W. 
Mowbray, Chimney Cowl.—10,774, W. Sykes, Plane for 
Planing Parquet and Wood-block Baked 

PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

8,168, W. Baker, Automatic Exhaust-Ventilator.—8,444 
J. Braithwaite, Manhole and Ventilator for Sewage-pi 
—8,577, J. Duckett & Son, Lim., and J. Duckett, Flushin 
Apparatus for Water-closets. — 8,693, G. Ha q 
Ventilators.—8,853, W. Nicol, Window-sash and Barter. 
rod Fasteners. — 9,251, J. Brider, Window-sashes and 
py ate age C. Barras, Fireproof Hearths.—o,415, 
F, Lynde, Clearing Drains and other Pipes.—9,507, D. 
Morgan, Flushing Stench Traps and other Passages and 
Receptacles, ome applicable to Water-closets and 
Sinks.—9,523, J. Childs, Revolving Cowls for Chimneys 
and Ventilating Shafts.—9,545, A. Bauchére, Continuous 
or Running Kilns for Burning Lime, Cement, &c —9g,655, 

- MacArthur, White Lead.—9g,702, P. Knobel, Angle or 

quare.—9,903, J. Phillips, Hinges. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

(Open to Opposition for Two Months.) 
13,964, F. Lynde, Intercepting Grids for Gully and other 
raps.—14,715, Harcourt, Bell-pull Arrangement for 


—— Bells.—8,177, S. Ashworth, Paint and Varnish 
ans. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


May 31.—By Debenham, Tewson, & Co. (at Reading) ‘ 
Nos. 44 to 52 (even), London-st., Reading, f., r. 1282., 


1,720¢. 


JuNE 1.—By G. Brinsley (at Chelmsford): 1 to 6 
Buttsbury-ter., Stock, f., r. s50/., 8404; ‘‘ Ely’s Farm,” 


Roxwell, Chalk End, 40 a. 3 r. 38 p., f. .3 three 
c. cottages, High-st., Kelvedon, él, ; at shop, 
Broomfield-rd., Chelmsford, l., 115; f.g.r. of 1/. 12s., 33¢. 3 
three c. cottages, Blackmore, r10/. ; c. cottage, Rettendon, 
Coal Hill, 4524. 

JuNE 4.—By J. Hibbard &* Sons: 19, 21, Ferndale-rd., 
Stamford Hill, u.t. 84 yrs., g.r. 12/., r. 194. 198., 285/.—By 
Protheroe & Morris: ‘‘ Cambridge House,” Cambridge- 
pk., Wanstead, f., 1,700/.—By W. Winterton: I.g.r. of 
40/., Halcombe-pl., Hoxton, u.t. 25 yrs., g.t. 20/., 2007. 3 
46, Kenninghall-rd., Clapton, u.t. 78 yrs., g.r. 82., 4302.— 
By Collier & Henderson: Three plots of f. land, Stanley- 
rd., Edmonton, 84/7. ; five plots of f. land, Tillotson-rd., 
100/, ; 40 Arthur-rd., f., 250/.—By Chesterton &* Sons: 
10, 11, Napier-rd., Kensington, u.t. 56 yrs., g.r. 15d., r. 
r10/., 1,030/. ; 66, Addison-rd., u.t. 57 yrs., g.r. 154, r 
120/., 1,800/.; 341, High-rd., Gunnersbury, u.t. 85 yrs., 
g.r. 15/., r. 80/., 850/.—By Rogers, Chapman, & Thomas: 
I.g.r. of 1812., Sutherland-st., Pimlico, u.t. 44 yrs., g.r. 
21/., reversion for 4} yrs., 2,5092.; i.g.r. of 122/. 108., u.t. 
43 yrs., g.r. 48., ditto for 3% yrs., 2,6862. ; i.g.r. of 83/. 8s., 
u.t. 44 yrs., g.r. roé., ditto for 44 yrs., 1,340/.;3 i.g.r. of 
96/. 6s., u.t. 43 yrs., g.r. 58., ditto for 3$ yrs., 1,749/. 

JuNE 5.—By Seymour & Waring: An enclosure of 
land, near Harlow, 12 a. 3 r. 14 p., 5254. ; an enclosure 
land adjoining, 6 a. o r. 25 p., 265/.; meadow land con- 
taining 70 a. Or. QPp., 2,170¢. ; Six cottages, r. 20/. 19s., 
190/.—By Taylor & Co. : 51, Cavendish-rd., Brondesbury, 
u.t. 83 yrs., g.r. 122, 128., 950—By White, Berry & 
Taylor: ‘* Redgates Cottage,” Hayes Common, f., r. r5/., 
180/. : ‘‘ The Nest Cottage,” f., r. 9¢., 1054.—By Thurgood 
& Martin: 16, Langham-st., Portland-pl., u.t. 9 yrs., 
g.r. 25é., r. r40l., 670/.—By Debenham, Tewson & Co.: 
‘Marlborough House,” Granville-rd., Broadstairs, f., r. 752., 
1,000/. 35, wcross-st., West Smithfield, f., r. 662 8s., 
1,2004,; 12, 12A, Eagle-ct., f., r. 43/2. 12s., 8002.3 16, 17, 
Little Drummond-st., Euston-sq., u.t. 24 yrs., g.r. 15¢., I. 
54/., 1652. ; 134, 136, Marlborough-rd., diovan: u.t. 68 
yrs., g-r. 12/., 300/. ; 49, 51, Alsen-st., u.t. 5 yrs., g.r. 9/., 
240/. ; 295, 297, Glyn-rd., Clapton, u.t. 84 » gr. tol, 
I8oZ.; 299, Glyn-rd., u.t. 84 yrs., g.r. Pg 130/.; 16, 
Barforth-rd., Peckham, u.t. 73 yrs., g.r. 62., r. 30/., 2652.— 
By Z£. & H. Lumiey: l.g.r. of 452, Grove Pk. -ter 
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COMPETITION. CONTRACTS— Continued. 
Designs | Tenders 
Architect, Surveyor, 
ature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums, to be Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. of to be 
» delivered. | or Engineer. delivered, 
| ; 
* nee. coccccesecvcccooocosos| Cleetnorpes Public Hall *Coal and Coke, Tar-paving, &c. ..........| Borough of Croydon .. | Official ........ soceee | JUNG 
Paplie Mall, Se. Co. Ltd. ........++-. | 200. 100, and 52. ...... | No Date *Wood Blocks, Cement, and Ballast ...... Wandsworth B. of W. do. do, 
*Repairs to Tar and Asphalte Paving...... Tottenham Local Board, P, E, Murphy ....-... do, 
*Additions and Repairs to Schools ........ Walthamstow Sch. Bd. W. A. Longmore...... do, 
CONTRACTS *Cottage Homes, Road and Sewe1s, &c.....| Shoreditch Guardians | F. J, Smith .......... June Q 
. . Road Works (2,800 yards), Colwell, Here- ra 
Senden . ra oa gga gE - sasece ay oe mot, ones - <. ebdepece Thos, Caink ...cccoooe | Go, | 
itect, 8 onvent a ciscan Church, ck- 4 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required, — ae to be CREE crncusdectneccaneppece occcernee Very Rev. C, O'Neill... | W. G. Doolin ........ | do, 
or Engi delivered , 
4 Sewer and Drains, Dentons Green ........| St. Helen's (Lancs.) 
NR SRS RG one bdscd ven 'G. J.C. Broom ...... re dc, 2 
Bridge Works, Buckland Brewer ..... bes VOR UL, voc-cocese _H. Masterton ........ | June @ 
Hall, Class-rooms, &€..... poseevenvorlerey ee (Yorks) Sch. T. & W. Richardson June 20 Additions to Asylum, Murthly, Perth ....] Visitors .............. | D. Smart : .ccccccccces | dea 
Crematorium in Cemetery Plymouth, &. Ceme-| © . School Buildings ..........sse+00. eden Harwell (Berks) ‘Sch. igs 
wh hc aha a asin lets as . . Board eseeeeeeeeeeeee eeeeveeeeeeaeanee 0. 
ach is a ila crm Burton os ‘ tery Co. e@eeseeeeeeenee R. H, Worth eeeeeeene do. School (Intermediate) Buildings, Gower- ry P fi, ; ; 
ools an , z ; } ton, SWANSEA ...ceccceecescens eeeeeees uilding Committee... | T, P. Martin.......... June @ 
cover soeees a ge dae 4 and: Lad- one ane Soak MOREY BEE 2» 20000000 do. *Fire Engine Station.............. sececees Walthamstow Loc, Bd.| G. W. Holme ........ | do, 
Sett Paving, Penkhull-street an Moun Council y gy Aa Ae do Alterstions © Church, Crossgates, Dun- el leona ‘ 
Oy. cevac spas ceeeresesces cocereeesees| OWN VOUNCH «see, are: 2oeme ad . ermine, NB. .....ccccccccccccccccces r. Ro SON..-.ee+s ccccccce | June 3 
es eae! Ae SmM-renserorsenr se evr ap ans arson 4 . b A mat pognary 34 *Entrance Lodge, Chipping Barnet ........ Barnet Chancel Estate | Oficial ....cccccesess | 0. 
ro a so et cece hadnt s Bostic... | Manages of Bb. Mary Water Supply Works ...... gsico bok powadere N eyoee aston? asta wy. aed ont | jus 
RRL Fn oy op mace Pramas antennal Bet *Pathological Buildings, Claybury Asylum} London €.C. "Asylum | | 
ne vert, Soseseve eorece wba + hated Ad gig . state ...cee wo eeencgrovccece does epic os Committee... ...... LG. T, Hime. .ccesccvese do, 
Sieeeiees Haoekele TAGSUng Ctstton «0001 eeten Loe Beard > = *Painting, &, Works .........ccssces sees Sonth Metro. School | | 
oWell Boring. .-+....ccsecccsescesecesses ce} Isle of Wight Union .. do. June 20 pitti. tn Ubi, tk, desk eT ee Oficial srreevseeseree | 0, 
Paving Channelling, &c. eerreeetreneeeeee Birkenhead Corp. ee C. Brownridge. eeeeee do. broke : , John Evans | WwW Th d 
Schools and House, Park-road ...........-| Burslem School Board | A. R. Wood .......... do. Katte CK)... seenepes Seainizes Lae Oa Pa mere “estes? | July 
ing, &c. Zoar-street ........| Morley (Yorks) Corp. | M. H. Sykes......-... do. &. NC, \2, Peeuseseesenethe comes C6 SOC. DA. +202 | J. EL. JEVONB. 0.000000 -| duly ¢ 
Levelling, Pav ae, a York pg ee = Outfall, &c. Sewers .......scceceeee bicddcd Hey wood (Lancs.) Corp. Jas. Diggle............ July 9 
Three Houses, Butters AB ow ay a. ngs Ramsbottom (Lancs ) ‘ Pepaacooers P *Workhouse and Infirmary..........+-...- Mildenhall Union ....| F. Whitmore ........ | July ll 
Paving, Kerbing, &c. Dra SE De oces Board LA. W. Smith ae Road Works, Groen wood road, St. James's 
a iniagg . ae ee ee Oe as . md, Northampton... cccccccccsccccces Farl Spencer.......... Ingman & Shaw ...... | No date 
nopement tke ety tee SD, SEI IAOE 0 Fey IRE pe ons wey yume 5 Bix Villas, Dowlais, Glam. boob deoasenads W.S5S. Williams ...... EA. JOHNSON 2.000. do, 
milabama, &c. Streets .......+.+++++++«.| Halifax Corporation .. | E. R. 8. Escott........ do. supose eer sh marr a graders NOP iasaa 2 
k SHE A Fe RT i ER ocdcecksenne ce do. . . —o Sevccccccccceee| Haverdashers Co. .... | H. Stock...sseseceeeee o 
"New Steet, tent Lawieed road Rugby Freehold Land Infectious Hospital ..........+.. seeecccees — County Lunatic | " 
e ’ . 4 - ge foe r : FIGM ..cccccccees do, 0, 
Resid Ackton Hall Estate, Feather- seid di abe eh crbeearmmenaneboaaans oramen *Oak Screen and Fittings, &c. ........+. --| Norwich Castle Mu- | 
stone, Yorks soee espe ones x +0 eo a Lord Masham " ey Ba. W. H. Fearnley ...... J do. 23 | *Painting Works, Pimlico ..........+-e00. Wie Dintetesean a a | iia pours ? ; 
Schools, Class-rooms, oo Fae gh bey King’s Lynn Sch. Bd. | H, Green ............ une *Foundation Works, Clergy Orphan School,| | 
ye em: yap Nec go Mamta Mr. Tremble.......... aanedee do. | Bashey .».--- pee as oo Ts eoe STAT 2 BSS EDS _A. Waterhouse & Son do, 
Two Houses, Gillingham-road, New iss Said - | 
to » Ket ..ce--ccscccccssoveces rT, Cc r 8 eeeeeeee eeeereee . | 
Reuidenee, Clarence-drive, “Harrogate .... etoevese T. Butler Wilson ..... do. | PU BLI C APPOI NTMENTS. 
School and Residence, Clenchwarton, er 
Norfolk certs ee eeee ee eeeeseeeeeee eerees eeeeeece Herbert Green eeeesece do, Ap 
Restoration of Church, Bubwith, near oma =“ 7 Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised, Salary. tions t 
Selby, YOrKs......eeesseeses eccccsccecs ceecccce : gson Fowler .. ° be 
Widening Bridge ...cscccs-eees scbovepons Radcliffe (Lancs.) Loc. in, 
eseeeeeeeeeee ee Official eeeeeaeeceeeeeeee do. ‘ 
Dwellings, Inverness « .+s.see eecees ee} Highland Railway Co. do. do. 7 in Un oc cecseksscsceccectud «see-| Penwith Intermediate 
Masonic Hall, Athy-street, Carlow, Ireland); —..-«ee.- Wm. Morrison........ June 25 | pe eS oie 2l. 10s. weekly........ June 2) 
Re-paving Carr-road........... eeeseeeeess| Nelson (Lancs.) Corp. | J. W. Bradley ........ do. || *Surveyor, Inspector of Nuisances, and| Houghton - le - Spring 
Chapels, Lodge, Mortuary, &c........ -»++-| Chester-le-Street Bur. CRIS . Edocccecpececeseccc devccbdoche Local Board ........ BIOWr cdwethessccstidee June @ 
Board ........ ke Messrs. Cowe ........ June 26 || *Clerk of Works ......... oveccccccocccooes ve time Electric | 
*Public Library Fittings........ eseeeeeee-| Bromley Local rd | Potts, Son, & Hennings do. ; ighting Committee | 4/. 4s. weekly ........ June 3 
tae he Keebing, &c. Church-road and | *Engineer and Surveyor aeeenese Covcvesves Hornsey Local Board | BOOl.........cccece eees | June # 
Old-lane ...... -seeeeseresceccens -e+e++| King’s Norton R.8.A. | Robt. Godfrey ........ do. | ‘*Professorship of Architecture ............| University College, 
*Yellow Deals and Batten Ends............ Eton Union .......... Oficial ...000.00- cose do. | Liverpool .......... BIDE, Bh. socicrecne oooee | July B 























Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competition, p. iv. Contracts, pp. iv., vi., viii., and xxi. Public Appointments, pp. xviii., and xix, 











Chislehurst, u.t. 79 yrs., g.r. 10/., 7102.— By J. 7. Ayton: 
1, 2, Horse ‘Shoe Villas, and Horse Shoe Cottage, Leyton- 
stone, f., 320/. ; 27 to 37 (odd), Wellesley-st., Stepney, u.t. 
30 yrs., g.t- 182., 1,200/.; 24, Norfolk-st., Mile End, u.t. 
29 yrs., g.r. 22. 12s. 6d., 2807.—By Messrs. Flood: 23, 25, 
Wasthourandiiee North Paddington, u.t. 66 yrs., g.r. 20/., 
r. 1352., 1,590l.,; 53, Ranelagh-rd., u.t. 65 yrs., g.r. 6/., r. 
5sl., 7202. ; 48, 50, Elgin-st., u.t. 69 yrs., g.r. 7/., r. 100/,, 
1, 3602. 

JUNE 7.—By Reynolds & Eason: A plot of f. land, 
Vicarage-rd., Leyton, 105/.; IA, 1 to 7, Fountain-sq., 
Tottenham, and 1, 2, Fountain-pl., f., 400/.; 11, Thistle- 
waite-rd., Clapton, u.t. 89 yrs., g.r. 6¢. 6s., r. 40/., 4304.— 
By C. C. & 7. Moore: *‘ Fir Tree House,” Snakes Lane, 
Woodfo , and 1a. 14r. 27p., f., r. 502., 1,020, ; 68, Great 
Prescot-st., Whitechapel, f., r. 72¢., 1,110/. ; 65, Tenter-st., 
South, f., r. 26/., 470. ; 1 to 4, Peacock Ct., Minories, ce. 
1,1002.; No. 57, Minories, f., area 740 ft., 1,080/.; 53, 
Minories, f., r. 1002., 2,220/. ; 26, 27, Harley-st., Bow, u.t. 
32 »» gre 92. 6s., 4001.—By Rutley, Son, & Vine: 
I, wer-pl., Euston-rd., u.t. 13 yrs., g.r. 10/., 2004. ; 
10, University-st., Tottenham Ct.-rd., the lease of, u.t. 
12 yrs., 1301.—By Weston & Son: 46, Brailsford-rd., 
Tulse Hill, u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. 87. 10s., 2107. ; 54, Rignold- 
rd., Camberwell, u.t. 72 yrs., g.r. 82, r. 502, 4007. ; 
2, Linnell-rd, u.t. 72 yrs., g.r- 72, 1. 50/., 4052.5 
8, Linom-rd., Clapham, u.t. 72 yrs., g.r. 52. 10s.,r. 28/., 
185/.—By Stimson & Sons: 24, 26, and 28, Blue Anchor 
Lane, Peckham, f., 210/. ; 203, Lambeth Walk, Lambeth, 
u.t. 16 yrs., g.r. rod. 108., r. 75¢., 4507. ; 36, Danvers-rd., 
Chelsea, u.t. 49 yrs., g.r. 42., r. 362, 4507. ; 49 to 55 (odd), 
Danvers-rd., u.t. 51 yrs., g.r. 20/., r. 152¢., 1,720. 23, 25, 
Danvers -st., u.t. 56 yrs., g.r. 12d, 41. 95¢., 8002.5; 
14, Wellington-sq., u.t. 35 yrs., g-r- 10/., r. 577. 15S., 3452. 5 
18, 19, South-st., Fulham, u.t. 49 yrs., g.r. 74, 390%. 5 
22, 24, Queen’s-ter., St. John’s Wood, u.t. 25 yrs., g.r. 20/., 
r. 1300., 5851.—By Wewbon & Co. : 52, Albion-st., King’s 
Cross, u.t. 50 yrs., g.r. 82, r. 30l., sok ooh ae 
st., u.t. 50 yrs., g.r. 52., 1952.3 3, 4, Byron Villas, Bounds 
Green, u.t. 86 yrs., g.r. 142, r. 62/., 410/.; 24, Effingham- 
rd., Lee, u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. 52. 108.,1r. 262., 2552 ; 16, 35, 
John-st., Barnsbury, u.t. 15 yrs., g.r. 9¢., r. 592, 190%. 5 
46, Warren-st., Pentonville, u.t. 33 yrs., g.r. 4/., 190d. ; 
35, Barbel-st., Lambeth, u.t. 42 yrs., g.r. 10S., r. 52/., 2904.5 
60, 62, Marlborough-rd., Holloway, u.t. 73 yrs., g.r. 
142. 148., r. 110/., 6oo/. ; 16, Hornsey-st., u.t. 63 yrs., g.r. 
6/. 1os., r. 40/., 3002. ; 8, Lorraine-rd., f., r. 442., 6007. ; 
€ xr. of 152. 15s., Little Randolph-st., Camden-rd., rever- 
sion in 23 yrs., 3102. ; 15, Falkland-rd. Kentish Town, u.t. 

. yrs., g.r. 72, r. 400., 4252. 5 32 Dynham-rd., Hamp- 
s.ead, u.t. 94 yrs., g.r. 82., 2100.—By Bliss & Sons : 37 to 47 
(odd), Anstey-rd., Peckham. u.t. 79 yrs., g.r. 27/., 1,190/. ; 
28, 30, Victoria-pk.-rd., Hackney, u.t. 37 yrs., g.F. 20/., r. 
7ol., 4602. 3 41, 43, ditto, u.t. 37 yrs., g.r. 9@., r. 622.,. 5807. ; 
f.g.r. of 52., Cambridge-rd., Bethnal Green, reversiot¥ in 17 

., 1504. 3 355, 357, and 359, Cambridge-rd., long lease- 

old, 1,0502. ; 369, 373, ditto, 4502. 

June 8.—By /. A. Lumley & Co.: 47, Earl’s-ct.-rd., 
Kensington, f., r. 70l., 9802. ; f.g.r. 202. 11s., Earl’s-ct.-rd., 
reversion in 56 yrs., 6354.—By Weatherall & Green: f.g.r. 
of 37., Kerbey-st. and Lion-st., Poplar, reversion in 59 yrs., 

+ f.g.r. of 112., ditto in 59 yrs., 2507. ; 33, 35, High-st., 
arlesden, u.t. 32 yrs., g.r. 72., r. gots, 750/.—By Segrave, 
Browett & Taylor: 26, 31, 32, Godman-rd., Pec . 


u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 62, r. 101.3 and al.g.r. of 1122. 1os., u.t. 
67 yrs., 1,0302. ; 39, 40, Cassidy-rd., Walham Green, u.t. 
6 yrs., g.r. 107. 108., r. 622. 8s., 290/.—By Norton, Trist 
& Gilbert: ‘‘ The Three Compasses ” public-house, Mile- 
end, af. rental of 987. 1os., reversion in 30 yrs., 1,750/. ; 
14 to 17, Cliff Villas,s Tamworth ; and a plot of land, f., 
1,610/.—By G. A. Wilkinson & Son: 27, Red Lion-st., 
Holborn, f., r. 81¢., 1,6002. ; 83, 85, Eardley-rd., Streat- 
ham, u.t. 87 yrs., g.r. 92. 16s., 2852. 

[Comtractions used in these Lists.—F¥.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
mproved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f.for freehold; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold; e.r. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
yd. for yard, &c.] 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
TIMBER, TIMBER (continued). 


Greenheart, B.G. 
8/olo ololo —_ Porto Rico c/o/6 o/z/6 


t 
Teal EX P load ate f 16/0 0 alnut, Italian .. 0/0/3$ o/fo/7 
. . cu 2 2 
Ash, Canada load a}o/9 aits/p METALS. 
» DOyccececes 2/I0/O 15/0 Iron—Pig, in Scot- 
d > eeeeeeee ° / 
Fir,” Dantsic, dc. Ye “gio | Bd yyccs--tom sls/7i ofofo 


Oak, do. eeeeeece 2/10/0 4/15/0 Lo do: eeeeeeee 6 

Canada........ 5/15/o 7/5/0 | no. do. at works Te. ee 

Pine, Canada red 2/r0/o dute CS..s0002-  §/7/6 5/x0/0 
Do. Yellow .... 2/10/o 4/15/09 | No, Staffordshire, 

Lath, Dantsic,fath 4/1o/o s/r0o/o| in Lond ese  6/0/o 6/x0/0 


on.. 
St. Petersburg.. s/o/o 6/10/0 | CopprR — British 
Riga, 


Wainscot, cake and /to/ lojo 
&c., log ...... -- a/s/o 4/10/0 Best one igect yo ~~ _ 
Odessa, crown.. : 2/s/o 4/0/0| Sheets, strong... <o/o/o 0/o/o 


8/o/o z0/10/o0 . 
Be. th & grd.. giro/o g/o/o ir yy MEBTALID o/o/4t o/o/s 


an 

eeeeee /x0/ o/ 

St. foeuius, ? dt . Deantish | one ee 

OW cece [0 r3/0/0 

Do ond peliow *aielo ~ brands.. eis 9/3/9 ofojo 

Do. white...... 8/ro/o x1/ofo| 6 Ips per sq. ft. 

Swedish........ 8/o/o 16/0/0| andupwards.... 10/1s/o o/o/o 

White Sea...... 7/to/o 16/o/o : PS ceccsccccecs 11/s/o o/o/o 

Canada, Pine rst 22/10/o 29/0/o | 7 1 N c — English 

Do. do. end.... wa 18/o/o sheet........ton x9/o/o x9/o/o 

Do. do. 3rd, &c. z/ro/o ro/s/o| Vieille Mon- 

’ g/ofo xx/o/o| tagne ..:....... 19/10/0 ojojo 
oe. : o. grd & tals ait TIN—Stralts...... 73/00 es 
New Brunswick 6/o/o 7/s/0| English Ingots.. phn wel 

Battens, all kinds /o/o rs/o/o| fanca.......... 74/15/0 75/o/o 

Flooring boards, Billiton ........ 72/0/0 72/10/0 
i Pili 0/9,6 of4/6 
De, wed Gee ae — 
Otherqualities— o/s/o 0/66 | Linseed ......ton 20/12/6 20/17/6 

Cedar, Cuba.. ft. 34 / Cocoanut, Cochin 28/ro/e 29/o/o 


Honduras, &c. / /44 | Do. Ceylon ...... 24/o/o ofojo 
Mah » Cuba ‘ 2 cngee 'R> 
ahogany, ~ 7 it 16 Palin, Lagos 2310/0 o/o/o 








Ra 
c av. is 1/6 © seceerecesee 20/10/90 21/ofo 
Mexican do. 3 {4 seesseee I9/0/0 10/s/o0 
Tobasco do. / {a | Cottonseed ref.... 20/15/0 21/10/0 
Honduras do. ee / /st Oo i eeeeeeeeveeee 22/0/0 24/o/0 
Box, Turkey ton 4/o/o x3/o/o | Lub » U.S. 4lofo s/ojo 
Rose, Rio. ..ceces hei I ofo Do. eeeece 12/o/0 


Bahia: .<.00.000 
Satin, barrel o/22/o0 ojojo 


TENDERS. , 


(Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursday.] 


re re 


ABERDEEN (N.B.).—Accepted for the construction of pipe 
sewer, manholes, &c., Roslin-street and Park-road, tor the Town 
<cones Mr. Wm. Dyack, Burgh Surveyor, Town House, 

rdeen :— 


John Binn, 63, Dee-street, Aberdeen ........+++-4276 2 9 





ACCRINGTON. — For sewering, levelling, paving, &c., 4 
number of front and back streets, for the General Works Com- 
mittee, Mr. Wm. J. Newton, C.E., Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Accrington. Quantities by Engineer :— . 


George Adams, Oswaldtwistle ..........cese008 . 8streets 
G. Cunliffe & Son, Accrington........ eeiseconeces é @ hte 
W. H. Bury, Oswaldtwistle ........ccccceccsuccce 4 - 


[As per schedule of prices. ] 





ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—Accepted at schedule of prices, for 
paving, kerbing, flagging, &c., Chadwick and Edward streets, for 
the Corporation. Mr. J. T. Earnshaw, C.E., Borough Surveyor, 
Town-hall, Ashton-under-Lyne :— 
J. W. Brierley, Ashton-under-Lyne. 





BARDN EY (Lincolnshire).—For the erection of seed warehouse 
at Bardney, Lincolnshire, for Messrs. John Sharpe & Son. Mr. J.B. 
Corby, architect, Stamford :— 
“ , 





Pattinson........ 41,947 | H. Chappell........ svc bes 13655 
S. F. Halliday ....... -ee+- 1,807] E. Bowman & Sons ...... eo 
J. M. Thompson & Sons.. 1,677] S. Sherwin, Boston*...... 1,547 


* Accepted. 





BOVINGDON (Herts.).—For house, stables, and two cottages, 
for Mr. J. H. B. Cowley. Messrs. J. E. K. & J. P. Cutts, 
architects :— 
H. & J. Matthews........45,894 Ss, Ce Smith conccccccecccedeteeee 
v6 FUMED ecccccccesens coe 59755 





BRIERFIELD.—Accepted for excavating, sewering, kerbing, 
&c., Guildford and three other streets, for the Local Board. Mt 
Jas. T. Landless, Surveyor, Local Board Offices, Brierfield. 
Quantities by Surveyor :— 


Gutldford-street. 
Jas. Ireland, Nelson ..............5. socccesveees S519 10 O 
Function-street ( Sewering ). 
FOR, WERE, MOT oc ciscccccscionncdc conde ousinn-) @2.06 


Bk. Oxford-street and Colne-road. 





broken fiints for the Local Boa 























o x7/o/o pose — Stockholm 


MINGO...+e0e0e0 o/o/ o/z/o Archangel...... 0/12/0 . ofojo 
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John Miles, Burnley ..............0: nepoesinrese g21 18 0 y. Ppli 


BURGESS HILL aeeat Ses supplying 1,000 tons of ui # Bal 
rad :— # 


Per ton. Per = 

: s. d. s. & 
Pitt & Sons ....seseeeeeee 9 3| W. Stanbridge, Broad- ~ 
Charles Tulley..... coecese 8 44. water. Sussext......veee Je 
ay Quinttenton ...... +« 7 9| James Groves, Southwick. 
. Stanbridge............ 93 Buses: 6a... cosoks tuissee = 

Ww. Hudson, Queen’s-road, y oa Ww, Pickard§ eereresesese 

Brighton* eteeceeeees eeee 7 2 ye 
* 200 tons accepted. + soo tons accepted. t 300 tons acceptey 

; § Per yard ee 

















pT oes! 36, 1894. } 


THE BUILDER. 


— 


471 








a —Accepted for the erection of stables, &c., for the 
if rewery Comp pany, Limited, Mr, H. Higgirison, architect, 


~ e.) 











Quantities by the =e 
Builders screen 2 Bar eee eee ewes ee eeeetees 
viners’ work,—Jos. wena an 9 tidiemned sinwedie ot 
Prmbers work. & oe cooecdut Loar 4 
a, Slaters’ work.— . ANSON... eccenceceses seseeeene | 
ders Plasterers’ work.— ey WOMIA fico ceeedecs 
be Painters’ WOrk.—F. Palmer... ...ccessceceesccencs J 
ered, {All of Carlisle. i 
—aiide 
RTFORD.—For the supply of 250 tons Guernsey granite 
e 26 oe or the Union Guardians: 
0. ig Ss. d. | s. d, 
0,: & Mowlem & Co. . -» ro 8| Wm. Griffiths, 283, Kings- 
o, L. & J. Fenning .. ro 8| land-road, N.E.* ...... 
eT By alt OT te. SORE 10 7 | L. Sommerfeldt........+. 9 9 
» Bxest Road a Accepted. : 
0, gud Stone Supply Co... 10 6 + Alderney Granite. 
lo, 


DROYLSDEN (Manchester).—For the construction of brick and 









































































lc, “a sewers, contracts 4 and s, for Droylsden Local Board 
1e WB. Grerage Scheme. Mr. Washington Hurst, Surveyor, Droylsden 
lo, iocal Board. Quantities by Surveyor :— 
No. 4. No. 5. 
lo, Ce. << ccbhcccues ean £2,024 11 6 ....£1,995 6 6 
Brown, Philips, & Co. ...... 1,967 © 6 «es. _ 

16 29 CT 4. § acionbndadineis 1,860 © O .«.-- 1,995 0 O 

0, Javison & Jackson ........ 1.758 3 2 «.-. 1,088 35 5 
Pete® Smith ....scccecrcscee 1,682 10 O .... 1,750 10 10 

ne 30 Underwood Bros. ........-. 1,477 © Oo .. 578 4 © 

0. Worthington & Pownall .... 1,416 10 0 .... 1,489 16 © 
C. Baker & Son ....seeeeeee 1,35 Ft OU 

iy 72 PUR scckcdeos “Ae BER 1,314 18 © .... 1,321 10 O 
ohn Ainsworth ........ cose 1,209 O O eee 15274 0 O 

lo, ohn Pendlebury .......... 1,290 16 4 «eos 1,236 5 3 

. Cooper, Hurst, Ashton- 

lo, under-Lyne (accepted).... 1,187 2 2 1,292 6 10 

lo, 

ly 4B cGREMONT (Cumberland). — For additions, &c., to school 

, 11. piuildings, Moor Row, Bigrigg, and Bookwell, for the School Board. 

y yr, Geo. Boyd, C.E., 33, Queen-street, Whitehaven :— 

) date Bookweli School. 

Jo, Asphalting. — Asphalte, Limestone, Concrete 

Ci. "Edlline occ. pecaheaseseeeaeoe Coccccccccsccnns 139 7 0 

do. Mason.—James Moffat .......-ecsececees secceee 136 ° 
Slating and Plastering.—W. & J. malt ee 28 10 Oo 

do. Foiner.—George WilSON ...cceecsecreccsevecees - 397 6 9 
evra 3 peaeen seepeeece pacds pecesdccad S639 9 

io, Painter.—J.S sasesede Geetha oetasuegsoes oo “Om OC 

do. Stores.—Jno. Whittie & Son bb b6eab eects acdeace 43 6 3 

do, Bigrigg School, 

— BSS0 TBE, SOE no coon cnsnnnnsnssncenenrenne £27 10 © 
ere and Painters. —Chappie ‘& Son . cocccecs ** 27 10 0 

lasterer.—jos. Wilson.. bo odes Jgcbedoce bode 810 0 
Plumber.— q & Leece eee eenesr . 3 5 .* 

| Stores.—Jno. MUUIET METI feo cio cececsacccves 15 15 0 

ste Moor-row Schools. 

fahhatiiong — Asphalte, Limestone, epee: 

oo Dog, Seice dibs c 000 0 in db dpuisin'd dain dn dh000 chet enna Zu45 3 9 
Mason.—Jas. Smith Cbngesdedéoccceuaneecesoen «» 18210 Oo 
Foiner.—George Wilson ........-eceseccccsceces 108 18 6 

ne 2 Slat. ng and £ yy —Jos. Wilson..........+- g7 8 o 
Plumber.— BES. ccc ccccvisvcscopdccocces 58 17 10 

ne 2 Painting. J. pong. dhocctb se bopoiices dabcddece 702 
Stores.—J. hittle & Son.......... potoccopegeppe 47 5 0 

ine 23 

ne 3 

EXETER.—Accepted for Villa Beech Avenue, Pennsylvania, 
ly % er, for Mr. H. Mardon. Mr. John Archibald Lucas, architect, 
alli Chambers, Exeter :— 
Castle, Exeter........0+. Edovcbvdccedvescce coess $345 0 0 
xix, 
EXETER.—Accepted for erecting a cottage at Balb’s Barn, 
Thomas, for Mr. W. H. Symons. Mr. John Archibald Lucas, 
=n itect, Guildhall Chambers, Exeter :— 
OG, MGR conaraanccedivccccoscasioce 000043272 0 O 
_ § EXETER. sh eaptee for erecting a cottage at Albert-place, 
adi eter, for Mr. F. G. Jones. Mr. John Archibald Lucas, archi- 
ading §xt, Guildhall Chambers, Exeter :— 

ch us Smale, Exeter @eeeeeeeeereree Podvocccccesdvecdes co MIO ° °o 

EXMINSTER.—Accepted for nev. roof to portion of Kenbury 
; se, Exminster, Devon, for Mr. A. W. B. Daniell. Mr. John 

f pipe ibald Lucas, architect, Guildhall Chambers, Exeter :— 

Town Mayne, Kennford ........ ibandsen esas tsenhesnes 4123 0 Oo 

House, 

1 9 EXMINSTER.—Accepted for new roof and other work at 

Farm, Exminster, Devon, for Mr. W. B. Daniell. 
ohn Archibald Lucas, architect, ‘Guildhall Chambers, Exeter :— 
ORIGY, TMUIMBOOR so 00 sconce ccnccevscscncceceses £199 0 Oo 

&c., a 

s Com- 

n Hall, .MINSTER,—Accepted for alterations to Myrtle Cottage, 
inster, for Mr. F_ Kneel.. Mr. John Archibald Lucas, architect, 

ets hall Chambers, Exeter :— 

a Underhill, Exminster.......-.csce.sedeccecsseeesSIBO 8 O 

ete te —For the supply of 2,000 tons Guernsey or 
ite, &c., for the Corporation. Mr. Jno. White, 
| _, ngineer, Dover-road, Folkestone :— 

— ne 2,000 tons 1,000 tons 2,000 

ECS, TOE. Coomaey Guernsey yds. 

veya, or sup, 24 

Belgian Belgian York 
Granite. cog want 
iftings x 
s. d, s. d. = =" 
Walton Brothers .......-sess00: _= — 6 11 

ag S. Lh tt ay eeeeeeteoese em a=» 6 6 

ir. J. P wah my Vint eeeeteoseeses ‘ om =» 6 6 
awson TOS. ccceoccscccesess eeeeee aus a= 6 

SE 655 BL. Sommerfield.............0000. _ -- 6 : 

157? § T, Milnes & Co. ....... 6otaneeiia — oa 6 o 
1,547 E, Webster eeeeee e@eeeeee eeneeeer a a 6 8) 
A. & F. Manuelle ..........+... — ms 5 11 

Cooper Brothers, 47 ay 48, ane 
William-street, E.C.*..... _ _ 5 9 
ottages, R, L. & J Fonings eeeeeeeeeeee ee Io if om 
Cutts, Wm Griffiths eerecee eer eeeeseces . G= Io 9 —| 

. a eeeeeesreeeseees eee v= To 8 — 

owiem Seeteeseeeeeeeeee oo 10 6 ee ad 

‘4558 | 4. & F, Manuelle, sor, Leaden- 

hall-street, E.C.* eeeeee eee « oa amg 9 It — 

R, L. & J. Fennings .........0- 14 0 _ — 
agen sebppenessonvend » 1311 — =e 

bing LORE cccoccseesesse 13 II — — 

aod ES EEE: Hs 9 _ _ 

. IED | naccudepaenouenn I2 0 = _— 

L. Sommerfield, Great Tower- 
street, London, oenceses _ — 
"opie 
o 0 
FULWOOD (Lancashire). —For billiard and dining rooms to 
4 ' §Withy Trees Hotel.” Mr. T. Harrison Myres (Myres, Veevers, & 
oF architect, Preston, London, and Blackpool. Quantities 
i8 oO “pg 
AM .eseees ++»4647 19 6 | J. Marland.......... 4535 3 4 
x Whiteside ...... 615 12 o | George Hill ....... . a4 8 ? 
Shorrock........ 607 4 0 | Swarbrick & Joy .. 50313 7} 

; of ul Sh wtesendces 605 14 7 Geo. Lucas ........ 48715 9 
‘Ny Livesey ...... 560.1 

Per % [All of Preston. ] 

non. We GARSTANG (Lancashire).—Additions to Barnacre Lodge, for 

re BS @ trustees of the late Earl of Bective. Mr. T. Harrison ‘yres 

10 ss, Veevers, & Myres), architect, Preston, London, and 
ooo Oe pool. Quantities supplied :— 
perky saveeees 52,500 © O| Chas. Walker ......42,201 13 0 
accepte® m™son & Son 2,306 3 W. Whiteside ...... 2,235 0 O 
Rh & Son ...... 2,327 2,2 J. Christian, Preston* 2,135 0 o 
* Accepted, 





GRAYS. (Essex).—For new laboratory and class-room at Palmer's 


schools. Orsett-road, for the Governors of Palmer's charity. Mr. 
o. Waymouth, architect, 23, Moorgate-street, E.C. :— 

Extra or 

Broseley tiles 

instead of slates. 
Gi RAMA. 0 <4 0c cases sebéolence ATED. vciene otae atthe erese G26 0 
¢ DOOM Bct ceacaces nese © CFO ccccessecessecere 29 0 
« Na GEOE cccccesees ee SF cccccce Sevcesece 10 15 
G, Bie ROMB. cvccasecccescce . 577 secece ececdveceoe 14 0 
BH, R. Rous® .ccocccecccecses BEF vecccccccesccce’ 9 0 

*Accepted. 
[All of Grays. ] 





and sanitary 


GREENWICH.—For the execution of a Hag 
or the Union 


works at the workhouse, Lower Woolwich 


Guardians. Mr. Thos. Dinwiddy, surveyor, Croom’s-hill, Green- 

A. Wills & Sons ........ £4,760 | J. O. sinentoes caadnane £3,809 
. L. Holloway ........ 4,531 | W. Mills .......2-+.- ocee 7 O950 

FROCIN conensiecssceeesee 4,250 | T. D. Leng..... eovceccoe 3717 

Kirk & Randall ........ 4,250} Gorham .....cseccccesss 3,673 

DONG deesdodscetesee 4,150 | Peattie & Axtell ........ 3,540 

Tee Me BIE vic ccopcctons 4,139 | Soper, Deptford, S.E.*.. 2, 

*Accepted. 





HANLEY (Staffs.).—For the erection of shop premises, 9 





street, for Messrs. M. Muntbach & Co., Limited. essrs. R. 

Scrivener & Sons, architects, Howard-place, Hanley :— 

Whitfield De tvede ccbd £3237 | Bennett ........... bedewes £3,110 
MER nadocebbecacsavetes 3,128 stg: i scscadouarindsnee 3,108 

BOWER acivccccessoesecocs 3,125 anley (accepted).. 3,100 





HIGH BARNET.—Accepted for alterations to the “‘Star” Inn, 
for Mr. Harriott. Messrs. Hinds & Son, architects, Ramsgate :— 
Frederick Voller ...c.ccccsseccece aneiiciin enninn £410 0 O 





HILDENBOROUGH (Kent).—For the erection and completion 
of a block of stable buildings at Hollanden Park, Hildenborough, 


Kent, for the Rev. F. Stewart Savile. Mr. Fever Dollar, architect, 
the Clock House, Arundel-street, Strand, W.C. : 
rer = £3,284 0 Punnett <.cccccccocces £2,792 © 
Wiltshire ...cccccccscee 2,995 ©} Jones, Tonbridge* orm ta 
urtnall ...ccccecceees 2,920 o| Langridge .......... ee 2,655 10 


* Accepted, 





LONDON.—For alterations and additions to the London Free- 
men’s Orphan Schools, Brixton, S.W., for the Corporation of the 


City of London. Mr. A. Murray, City "Surve ody -- 

Rider & Sons........ 1,298 o| Clarke & PT eTiTy ae 

Colls & Sons .......+. o 23,3978 © Nightingale. . paescoccescs 1,127 0 

Maxwell Bros. ...... +» 4,271 ©| Battley, Son, & 

Howell J. Williams . 1,258 o| Holness .......0-. +. 43,127 0 
i ‘tnieedsshenedehendd 1,248 16] Larter & Sons ...... +s 1,108 Oo 

E, Lawrence & Sons.. 1,225 o] Atherton & Latta .... 1,090 0 

FS Dea ind. 1,200 0} Spencer & Co, ........ 1,045 0 
leighbour ......+0. sco Eee oS 








LONDON.—For additions to hospital, Muswell Hill, or the 
Hornsey Local Board, Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, Engmeer and 


Surveyor :— 

Wm, Shurmer..... Soccccs 0, 8) J. We Disoneisee.. ees - +: $7,515 
Chas. Peek ....... buasaee 8,380 | Alfred J. Thompson...... 7,376 
W. Goodman ,....... esse 7:879|1C. Godson & Sons, 
McCormick & Son .....- 75794 Kilburn iaécopted) coos 9900 


Patman & Fotheringham 7,611 | 





LONDON.—For the making up of Holy Innocents-road, for the 


Horn Local Board. Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, Surveyor :— 

Sidney Hudson ..... a dbed L474 Griffiths, ings- 

Thomas PGMS SS. Scediccce 36 nd-road, N.* ....ccceee 389 
* Accepted. 





LONDON,—For rebuilding No. 


31, Maddox-street, W., for 
Messrs. C. Pitt & Co. 


Messrs, Treadwell & Martin, architects, 2, 


Holland & Fiaedes &.00.°% £3,456 | H. B &S £ 
ollan annen ...... 34 urman ONS .....-. 289 
G. H. & A. Bywaters & 5 % Kearley ............ Pros 
MM cdhpontesenesecenena 3,389 & H. F. Higgs ........ 3,169 
Chas. Bowden & Co. 3,320 Mark Patrick & OR cccave 3,086 





LON DON.—For the erection of nine houses at Vidal-road, Brixton, 
for Mr. C. Cook, Quantities by Mr. W. Daniel, surveyor, 181, West 


End-lane, N.W.:— 
Add if only 
three built. Time. 
Crook. i.s+++4;200 0 O «eee nil i dh _ 
Inkster ...... 4,105 0.0 ..+. »§ percent. 
EE nw c'ccumee 3,710 0 O : nil ese 6mths, 
Richardson 3,656 © O .... 5 percent. . _ 
StOTS..ccccce 3,650 0 © .... § percent. . _ 
Shopland . 3,593 © O seo nil eee 42 Wks. 
oman eee 354 °o.6°8 > 1-8th p.- Cc. eevee -, 
McDowall 3,369 12 If 5 percent. ..., 29 wks. 
Price ee eevee 3,015 °o 6° nil ee sass 





LONDON.—For restoration of St. Nicholas Church tower, Dept- 
ford, S.E. Mr. — oe architect :— 
Mowlem & Co, . Brea Leng (accepted) seeeee epee 
BID accccccssessee shane 





LONDON.—For new laundry and ward block, at the Middlesex 
County Asylum, Wandsworth-common. Mr. ‘Rowland Plumbe, 








architect. Quantities by Messrs. Young & Brown :— 
Shillitoe & Son.........- £28,750 | W. Shepheard .......... £26,592 
Parnell & Son ..... eeeee 28,400] T. J. Messom .....seee 26,587 
B. E. Nightingale ...... 28,333 Kirk & Randall 26,563 
L. H. & R. Roberts 28,100 | W. Johnson & Co., Ltd.. 26,500 
Dove GOS. nous 40 one eeee 27,000 as. W eeeee see . . » 100 
MIO, kdb heccced 26,993 oaieh Be SON ‘ko de cbci 25,713 
Higgs & Hill . 26,840 | Holloway Bros.* ........ 25,469 
Lawrence & Sons ...... 26,770 * Accepted. 
LONDON.—For alterations and additions to No. 1, Prince’s- 


street, Oxford-street, in extension of the ‘‘Maison Nouvelle.” 
Mr. Harry Kerr, architect, 22, Old Burlington-street. Quantities by 





the architect :— 

Scharien & Co. ........ £1,642 | Danes & Co........... «+ £1,40 
Bywaters...cccsccscccess 1,554} B. E. Nightingale* éaee co 
cepted. 

[Architect’s estimate, £1,420.] 
LONDON,—For alterations at the ‘‘ Portland Arms,” W " 











for Mr. Harry Broadway. Mr. Fred, G. Grierson, arc , 21, 
Copthall-avenue, E.C. :— ; 
Garner & Havelock ......41,074 | Hollingsworth....... oonenes £633 
J. & W. Taylor ....... ose 945} Spencer & Co.*......... coe 585 
Simpson & Cove.......+.. 635 * Accepted, 
LONDON.— For parochial hall and the possh.s and vestry of the 
church, St. Faith’ PB papeney- Messrs. J. E. K. & J. F. Cutts, 
architects _ 
J.H a oeseeees £3,938 ©} Holloway yea ~+453430 0 
.C. Miskin ..-......66 3,685 0} J. Bentley .....-.+ss00 3204 0 
Weds bron Fk ee 3,500 ©} A. Porter .......2.+0» 3247 17 








LONDON.—For the erection. of a manual instruction room and 
other works at the Wordsworth«pad School, for the School Board 
for Hornsey. Messrs.. Thomas: & Howard Chatfeild Clarke, archi- 


tects, 63, Bisho te-street_Within, E.C. :— 

Brown, Son, & Blomfield Aas C. Lawrance & Sons......£3,325 
Charles CER ccebcdedachse 1 Colls & ~ eeeeeeeceeveere 3,250 
Rider & Son eeeeeeeeeeee a B. E, Nigh eeeeeevee 3,198 
CC. WER cccccccecs «es 3395 | Woodward & Co. .....6.. 3168 
Hall, Beddall, & Co... coves 35337 | Mattock Bros. .......e000+ 3,043 








LONDON.—For the erection and completion of a new wing, and 
alterations to West Ham Hospital. Mr. Lewis Angell, architect, 


Quantities supplied :— 

\. Hoskings........ £4,369 © o| Holland ............ £3,977 © © 
W. Watson ........ 4185 o o| Gregar & Son...... 3,880 0 0 
Ws, Wells. ...5..... -» 4152 o of J.O. Richardson.... 3,878 o o 
Fag eer cccees 4,150 o oOo} Coulsell Bros. ...... 3,793 9 0 
Kirk & Randall 4111 o o} White & Son ...... 3,599 3 
Harris & Wardrop . 4,073 0 © 








LONDON.—For the erection of the new Concert Hall, Black 


heath, S.E. essrs. Edmeston & Gabriel, architects. Quantities 
by Messrs. G . R. Tasker & Sons :— 
Terra-cotta, Stone. 
Dove Bros.......+s+e++ Geenteeas ++ -410,575 vee £10,675 
Lawrence & SOMm......sees-eeenees 10,495 eeee 10,555 
CRNERICMOGE ccccccacee as windy Oth on +e 10,240 10, 340 
CUE... rersccrccccceoeseccrcess 10,180 10,296 
SEM Oe TAME. ccncedccccccedspe 9,987 10,074 
CAUEOR GE UE cccdéevnsccecoses - 9570 9,626 
DONNIE cocccdenéenssassnbucacetsess 9,497 9,673 
ae sneeweséubereecoeseeceonie ae 9,500 
errar eee eer e ree eeres eeene eee 9, 3 9,553 
oung & Lonsdale.........+s++> 9.272 9,427 
BOR.GE BOM ic owns ccencavie ss 69.04 9,265 9,265 
J. O. Richardson, Peckham’ ...... 8,924 8,984 
* Accepted, 





LONDON,.—For the erection of the new Homseok-vond Schools, 
Jacques, architects. 





Plaistow-road, West Ham, Messrs. Newman & 

vo ace by Messrs. R YL. Curtis & Sons :— 

O. Richardson ...... .»£21,541. | Kirk & Randall.......... £19,827 
DE vcccdooe cosae 20,620 | Reed & Son ...... ees 19; 
Stimpson ...... sagen ce, el REA ecebcccdes 26a 19,478 
po ony ® Onno 2 92, FOQOFL woeccessssccessees 19,077 
SNAPP ..secccece cescsesee 19,840 





LONDON.—For the additions and alterations to the St. Mary 
je oor aed Schools, Albert-road, Peckham, S.E. Quantities 
ie 





Hol aw, & Greenwood. Bh rus noe OU. Richardson ..... » »- 1,958 
OP Pee eee eee eee ee CCCP ee I, 
Sawyer bbecie cdecede rive fe Sens Jedckecoseccecescocs it 
TRUS vc ccccccenccecces 1,395 | Parker eeccceserccce + 1,292 
BOM ccccccccccccsseses I, 





LONDON,—For the erection of four houses on Peckham Rye, 


= a Pgs A. Keen, architect. No quantities supplied .— 
ve codatobosedens £3,772 | Bateman ........cese008. L3T47 
I. "O. “Richardson coesee 3.328 | COOPOR...,.cccccceeccess 2,890 





LONDON.—For drainage work and decorations to Nos. 40 and 
42, Penywern-road, Earl's Court. Mr. John Jas. Downes, architect, 
zt The Parade, Lewisham High-road, S.E. :— 








Védens'ta seseesee eo S554 o| H. Lordon & Sons......£525 0 
Be & Co. .ceeeeee » 540 0} R. Sopet Deptford* .... - 3 
hs COs vce. 537 0 * Accepted, 

LON DON.—For alterations and additions to “eo 6 nnd ts Rye- 
Lane, Peckham, for Messrs. Morgan & Collin Toba as. 
Downes, architect, 11, The Parade, Lewisham High-road, y E, :— 
Paddison ..........+++s 29t o| Powditch & Co., King’s 
w. Chatelain anaes anda 193 15 Cross (accepted) . pani £182 o 
Gh, iveersssauénsneess 185 oO 








MAWDESLEY (Lancashire). Puig’ the erection of om sehock. 


c. Mr. T. Harrison Myr (Myres, Veevers, yres), 
architect, Preston, London, and. Blackpool Quantities s oa plied — 
Robt. Alston ...... £1,097 18 o| W. Riding ..... ececen an 8 8 
Richd. Holmes 1,082 19 3} T. Smith no aucedacece 828 12 8 
W. Winnard........ S00 SS: OE is AE cosacthesccsce 818 14 2 
T. Riding .......... 965 0 o| J. Preston, Wigan ®. - 702 00 
J. Haslam ..... conse 96216 5 %A Accepted. 








NEATH (Wales). — For the erection of ote age and 
technical school buildings, for the Town Council. Mr. D. M. 
so aoe architect, Gwyn Hall, Neath. Quantities by the 
architec 





Thomas Watkins & Co. ..£4,700 | E. C. Newby & Co. ...... 

Stephens, Bastow, & Co. 408 | E Evan te dheodnntnéen £3733 

Thomas Roberts ........ 4,225 | Henry David & Son...... 

David Jenkins .......... ey Wm. Lissaman, Chipping 

D. C, Jones & Co........ Camden (accepted soese 3,250 
tAschitcdt's Goticnate £3,636.] 





NEWPORT PAGNELL.—For laying and jointing 1,900 yards of 
2-in. main and fittings, for the Union Rural Sanita Ruenony. Mr. 
Geo. \ mn 5 surveyor, The Green, Newport Pean 


CSO POE cdéecccace oe. S.A ae Me. sweotcnéns ap 2 tr 6 
Peattie & "a xteil -+e» I2t14 10] Alf. Taylor, Fenny 
POTte?..ccccccceces ++» I%9 10 O| Stratford (accepted) 94 16 o 








PENYGELLI (Wales).—For the erection of school buildings, 





for the United School District of Bersham. Mr, J. E. Lash, archi- 

tect, Garth, Llangollen. Quantities by 9 a 

Thomas Williams...... 2,123 o| Samuel Moss.......... 1,700 oO 

Richard Griffiths ...... 1,785 41 Davies & ‘Whittingham 1,572 0 

Harrison & Griffiths .. 1,780 o] Edward Bird, Adwy, 

James Hughes ........ 1,736 19] near Wrexham* .... 1,532 0 
* Accepted, 





POOLE.—For the supply of 1, = tons broken Guernsey ite, 
or Cherburg quartzite, for the Town Council, Mr. Jno. Elford, 
Borough Surveyor, King-street, Poole :— 

J. Mowlem & Co,., Westminster ............108, 6d. per ton, 





PORTSMOUTH.—<Accepted for alterations and additions to 
Hinton House, Southsea, and Gardner's cottage, for Mr. R. Hellyer, 
Messrs. Rake & Cogsweli, architects, Portsmouth :— 

House, 
Ww. Ww. Evans eeeeeea ee ee eevee eeaeeee 
Cottage. 
Ww. Ww. Evans Sacthent sédbRadebestandadecoaceseCe 


coccccsccccsceSy2, 39S O 9 


390 0 O 











PORTSMOUTH.—For the erection of house, near Cosham, for 





Mr. F, Fay. Messrs. Rake & Cogswell, architects, Portsmouth :— 

J. Edwards .oe...esesee++ » HI40 | We EvanS.........ccbesceee £650 

Spriggins Bros. ..... erceeee 695) J. W. Perkins ..... BD scccce 615 

Croa eee eteeeneertteoaeeeeee 660 . Carter Bros., Cosham* ee 

Crockerell.......... Sasecees GD * Accepted, 
PORTSMOUTH.—Accepted for roadmaking, on the Ridge’s 

Estate. Messrs. Rake & Cogswell, architects, Portsmouth :— ag 

C. Dawson, econ. beckesbasidansdueas cocee £1,345 0 0 








PRINCETOWN,—Accepted for business jaan s for the 








Princetown and Co-operative Soci - Mr. John 
Archibald Lucas, architect, Cui ildhall Cheatin, Ye Exeter :— , 
Oliver, Exé@ter....s eeneeenee eeeeeee ee ee eeeeeeveaeee £277 oO o 
PUCKLECHURCH (Glos.).—For new infant schools at Puc 
church, for the School Board. Mr. Wm. 8, Bernard, arch My 
Quantities by the architect :— 
Stone. Brick. 
aoe. Louk hebinan keen deine +--£940 0 O soee 2,019 0 O 
Payne & Rice ......--..++. + 93113 1 sree 2,048 19 5 
: rowning..... occcece cece 0 O09 «+s. 957 90 
« BastOw ....-2e0ee-> soseee 875 0 Sees 956 0 Oo 
Co. GE, WHIMS 2c ccc cccecces 86217 8 ..462 93013 2 
. Roach & Sons eeneneee > 8 zo ° *ene 975.1% 6 
. Per ee eeeeeeeetaeeeere ‘9 o eee 934 9 4%’ 
G. DOWNS ..ccccccccccssdes - 846 0 Oo esses §=— 900 sd 
EB. Walters ccccscccdesccceen 843 9 OD . coce 907 0 O 
Broc k & Son eeeeeeeree eran e 805 ° ° sere 870 o o 
Hatherly & Carr....<:....+» 797 9 © ° oes 887 0 Oo 
Ww. Cow & S@¢eeecesee 779 °o ° @eee 884 °o °o 
E, eeee eee seeeveeee m eee 972 °o °o Sect 824 0 oO 
E, 15> o SRR Ot 706 o Go eece 858 o a. & 
Wm, Field . e+eoeeeeenaeere 748.18 °o sete 807 18. o 
Cc. W. GU ccolcnatevohsece 732 2G wee JOSS 3 
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REDHILL.—For the construction of sewers and incidental 
work, Merstham, for the Reigate Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. 
“ Anstie, engineer, 17, Victoria-street, Westminster, London, 

.W.i— 





Henry Cox ...-++- £2735 3 9|J._E. Broderick & 
Goede Ooemten .... 2,533 0 Of] CO. .sossccevevess 2,090 0 O 
George Bell ........ 2,434 0 o| Wm. Cunliffe ...... 1,997 19 9 
Nar CAVE 2.22500. 2,398 3 8|J. Pickthall & Son, 

, Coker .....6.00. 2,202 10 6 Harlesden * ...... 1,746 15 6 
H, D, Porter .....-. 2,170 © O * Accepted. 





SEAFORD (Sussex).—For the erection of three shops and pre- 
mises, for Messrs. J. & R. Underwood. Messrs. Henry ard & Son, 


uantities by Mr. F. H. Humphrey, Hastings :— 
wy Hill sand pesoeossoenea £4,400 “s Cha = (withdrawn) .. £3,529 
POtter......2sscccceceee 4.37 a De ccccccscccccece 1399 
; Wilk SOM sececccecess 3880 S Horling, Seaford* .... 3,381 
S. Petess 2000. ccccccccecs 3,786 *Accepted, 





SOUTHAMPTON.—Accepted for outpatients’ consulting rooms 
and dispensary, for the Women’s Hospital, Southampton, Mr. 
Ingalton Sanders, architect, 23, Portland-street, Southampton :— 

arden £325 0 0 


“e@eeeeeee ee eevee eeeee e282 eeee eee 





STAMFORD.—For the erection ot a school for technical instruc- 
tion, for the Corporation of Stamford. Mr. J. C. Traylen, architect, 
16, Broad-street, Stamford :— 


F. B. Thackray & Co...£1,450 0] R. Scholes ......eeeee. £1,123 0 
Hinson Brothers ...... 1,248 10] J. Peasgood .......... 1,104 0 
W. H, Lyon ..cccccees 1,368 o| John Woolston, Stam- 

Roberts Bros. cccecves 1,165 ©| ford (accepted)...... ° 





TAUNTON.—For supplying and fixing a Stoney’s patent pen- 
Stock, two steel or wrought-iron bridges, ———< walls, &c., 
French Weir Fields, for the Corporation. Mr. |. H. Smith, 
Offices, Castle-green, Taunton :— 
£,225 o| Allen & Son, Taunton* Z976 10 

Accepted. 
[Surveyor’s estimate #1,025.] 


Borough Surveyor, Municipal 
Phillips 





TIPTON (Staffs.).—For additions to Burnt Tree school build- 
ingsf or the School Soard of Tipton. Mr. Alfred Long, architect, 
319, High-street, West Bromwich :— 

Henry Smith & Son, Hill Top..... 
[Accepted conditionally.] 





TREDEGAR pienso taking down building and erection 
of a mission-hall for the United brethren :— 
Thomas Edwards, Duke-stret 





TUNBRIDGE —For the erection of the new 
bridge. Mr. J. Tosh, architect. 


t-office at Tun- 

uantities sunctied ca 
Mancktelow Bros. £1,917 14 0o| Langridge ........ £1,705 © © 
PENN ccccce seccese 1,859 13 0} Wallis ........see00 1,690 0 O 
J. O. Richardson... 1,724 © ©] JOMES.........000- 1,53 9 2 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—For the erection of the Royal Ashdow™ 


F t and Tunbridge Wells Golf Club House. Mr. T. Harrison 
ieaas aeses, ly & Myres), architect, Preston, London, 
and Blackpool. Quantities supplied :— 

+900 0 





J. Waters .....+c00. £2 ° } Longley.......+++ £2,495 © 0 
W.S. Denne ...... 2,850 o o| J. Morris .......... 2,240 0 O 
BE, BeROS.occccccccce 2,774 2 81 Job Luxford, Forest 
Mansfield & Son.... 2,766 o 4 Row (accepted) .. 2,215 0 oOo 
Cook GRecccccecs 2,690 0 0 





UCKFIELD (Sussex).—For the erection of master’s residence, 


class-room, &c., at the Grammar school, for the Governors of 
Saunders’ Foundation. Messrs. Hy. Card & Son, Lewes. 
uantities by Mr. F. H. Humphrey, Hastings :— 

BCRRAM 2. ccccccccccece £G2,708 17 | J. Potter .....ccccccees £2,359 © 
Selham & Son ...... .0 MABE BO 1 Be PORES oc cccccccccece 2,250 oO 
Strange & Son ........ 2,485 o}| Tagg & Co, ....-.e0ee 2,009 Oo 
W. BEE. cccccccccccccce 2,429 © 








WARKWORTH (Northumberland).—For the erection of four 
residential houses, for Mr. orge Thompson. Mr. A. Ross 
Hunter, architect, 13r and 133, Newcastle-on- 


Tyne :— 


Pilgrim-street, 


Masonry work.—R. & G. Brown, Amble ........ £986 2 0 
Carpenter and ‘Foiner work.—Wm, Byson, 
ATkWOFth...ceecccecccrsccccescsees -sesseees 655 10 0 
Plumbing work.—Joseph T. Corking, Gateshead 135 ° oO 
Siaters’ work.—J. H. Lyall, Amble..........s00 318 4 
Plasterers’ work.—J. H. Lyall, AMbBIS oc ccccccce 137 2 3 
Painters’ work.—R. J. Richardson, Newcastle .. 71 8 7 





WIMBLEDON.—For the erection ‘of shops, public-hall, club- 
room, &c., at Worple-road, Wimbledon, for the Wimbledon 
Swimming Baths ompany, Limited. Mr. Alfred Geo. 
Oliey, architect, Wimbledon. Quantities “y Ty by Mr. A, 
Johnson, 50, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. :— 

Buildings. base 1 Total. 
ronts. 


peeey & Soomnwene sestecece £3,907 +» £430 .. £4,427 
B. E. Nightingale ............ 3900 .. 462 .. 4,362 
Parsons & Townsend ..... ess 3,940 396 .. 4,336 
BERDEE oc ccccceccdscoeeenessoes 3,925 350 .. 4,275 
BEAST oc ccccccccccccceccecce 3,785 4 oe 4215 
Lorden & Son....scsceseccees 3:777 os 4237 





WATTSTOWN (Wales).—For the erection of a chapel, for the 
Baptist Denomination :— 





Bee Melis 0 0s0ccnet 608d dhedsvnndiveeecé evento £1,940 0 O 
Chas, Jenkins & Son, Porth (accepted) ........ 1,935 0 Oo 
WINLATON (Durham). — For alterations, &c., to the 


Primitive Methodist chapel. Messrs. Thompson & Selby, archi- 
tects :— 


For the whole. 
TD oicaccentinin Jone sncectocapececoocces £290 0 O 
R. Smith, Tyne-street, Winlaton (accepted) .... 25817 6 
Foiner work. 
a obennsansmdvensenerensaceremtonsdetene 117 0 © 
Painting and Glazing. 
ie MEE ‘Ubdacddooddsesesee bold cdancuivecdéuate 55 10 oO 
Plumbing. 
WUE ocdscoceccedesedié £49 6] G. W. Shotton & Co. ....£34 13 
Slaters. 
E. Beck & Sons ...... £28 17 6| Charles Nicholson ....428 11 0 
Kirk & Dickinson .... 28 o o 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. C., H. C., P. & M., E. & W. (amount should have been stated). 
~—J. S. (we do not publish tenders accepted unless amounts are 
given).—E, V. P. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 

on. 


Pa. are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


a 
NOTE.—The responsibility of ed articles, and rs read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, = the authors. ve 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news rod which have 
been duplicated for other journals are NOT DESIRED. 

communications appeg Messy and artistic matters should 

be addressed to THE ITOR; those relating to advertisements 
and other exclusively business matters should be addressed to THE 
PUBLISHER, and of to the Editor. 


RARER etn 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, xr9s. per annum (or 
48. 9d. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder,” 
by Friday Morning's Post. 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

‘THE BUILDER" issu DIRECT from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United dom, at the rate of 19s. per annum 
PREPAID. To all parts of pe, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, China, aes &c. 26s. annum. Remittances 
—— to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER) should be addressed 
the Publisher of ‘‘ THE BUILDER,” No. 46, w.c. 











ESTABLISHED 1866, 


J.d, RTRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


SLATING AND TILING, 


Lo be Executed by Contract in any part 
of ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Palmerston, 


And other description of Slates ready for immediate 
delivery to any Railway Station. 








Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, B, 





———_ 
THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lid 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
FLUATE, for Hardening wn 
Calcareous 


Stones and Marbles. 








HAM HILL STOMRB, 
The attention of Architects is spec 
invited to the durability and beautiful CoLon, 
of this material. Quarries well opened. Quid 
a guaranteed. Stonework deliver 
and fixed a Samples and estimates fre 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Ste 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent; Mr. BA 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. [Apy, 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-room, 


es, tun-rooms, and Ante 


terraces. 
ntractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 


SPRAGUE & CoO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ a large and efficient Staff especially foy, 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 

4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. [Apyr, 

QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPH) 

accurately and with despatch. | 

METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st., S,W 

“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES AND DIARY, 

For 1894, price 6d. post 7d. In leather x/- Post 1/2. [Anrr, 













































— 
MICHELMORE & REAP 


Manufacturers of 







»% 
oe 


OLLINGE’S PATENT HINGH 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLT, 
Selt-Acting “FALL DOWN ” GATE STOPS, 





| and IMPRO GATE FITTINGS of every ti 
2 G} 364, BOROUGH ROAD, 
Prices ReDucEp. LiSt SENT ON ae 











Prevel Asnhal 


COMPANY, 


Suffolk House, Cannon-street, El 
SUPPLY THE BEST MATERIAL AW®D 

WORKMANSHIP FOR BUILDINGS, 
DAMP COURSES, AREAS, ROOFS, 


WASF HOUSE AND DAIRY FLOORS 
&e., &ce. 


This Asphalte was chosen to 
laid at Sandringham, on the ne 
General Post Office, and other 
important buildings. 








—- 





TWELVE 





GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARCE STOCK READY. 


Particulars on application. 


LONDON: 
252 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD N.W., and 


228 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, &.E, 


CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


LIVERPOOL: 
6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 






GLASGOW: — 
47 and 49, ST, ENOCH-SQUABS 
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Royal Academy Exhibition, 1894 
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SELECTED DESIGN FOR CHRIST'S HOSPITAL SCHOOLS.—MeEssrs. Aston Wess & E. InGREsS BELL, ARCHITECTS. 


THE DINING HALL. 
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INGRESS BELL, ARCHITECTS. 


SELECTED DESIGN FOR CHRIST'S HOSPITAL SCHOOLS.—Messrs. Aston Wess & E. 


THE CHAPEL. 
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Selected Design for Christ's Hospital Schools: General Plan and View.—Messrs. Aston Webb and E. Ingress Bell, Architects én 


Che Builder. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 





JUNE 23, 1894. 


....L.vttra Large Ink-Photo. 


Christ’s Hospital Schools: End Elevation of Central Hall towards School Quadrangle.— Messrs. Aston Webb and E. Ingress 











OS RESIS RLS | OT OT Rn ee Te: NE ON EE ER Lea OM a NOTE STEPH CCE MST SS te. Single-Page Photo-Litho. 
Plan of Central Hall and Class-rooms, Christ's Hospital Schools.—Messrs. Aston Webb and E. Ingress Bell, Architects.................005 ingle-Page Photo-Litho. 
Plans of Boarding House, Christ's Hospital Schools.—Messrs. Aston Webb and E. Ingress Bell, Architects .........ssscesseeeseeesceseesees Double-Page Photo-Litho. 
Sculpture at the Royal Academy : Bas-Reliefs, ‘‘ Night” and ‘“*‘ Dawn.”—Mr. F. E. E. Schenck, Sculptor .......0.00.cesseccsseseces ees Two Single-Page Ink-Photo' s. 
Blocks in Text. 
‘Diagrams showing treatment ot Apse in German Medizval Churches. . Pages 473, 474, 475 | Designs for Jewellery .ccccccccccccesccccccccccccceccesvcccsescccccccccescccccecce Page 478 
anes OF AGaed Dees BOGS TR icc ccccccccnadsvccve sccnkgncddi dclntsckoccvessedsbauccnwedectecs seetassigecdighbbowdsssdeetavicnddicetatencs) Page 487 
CONTENTS. 
Treatment of the Apse in the Medieval Churches of Germany.. 473 | London and Middlesex Archzxological Society ...........-++++ Ga | Gana Badin Mame | scccoccccccccccvcccdéccocccdacedittiine 485 
The History of Trades’ Unionism............cccceccseccccscece ne 5 Cam ccc bites ccideccbdiosiaccdndesccoeds seseneamacaceoes 482 | Sanitary and Engineering News .............-cccccccccccccecces 485 
EEE ES ELE E LOE OE ATCT TE 476 | Sewer and Drain Ventilation ......... ccccsesccccecceccssesees 483 | Foreign and Colonial .............cseeccsceecccevcesccecesesoes 486 
The Antwerp Internation:l E chibition ..............cecececeee 478 | Langland Bay Church Competition ......+.+0++- > ebodebdtwe dens Gd, 5 FEMROORIRNT ccc ccccnccndebccssapsiserscccctose coubadssscecebie 486 
‘The Meeting of the Lincoln and Notts Architectural Society at The London County Council and Trades Unions ......++-+++++ 483 | Legal ....02--seecceeeeecececcneeneeedeecncensceccsccesceesoeos 487 
SES Sid shsn <stdiouscnnghicks Midsetbibel nn véecudahacsan 470 | Sweating the BulbGetB. 6 .ccccchedeccceccccievSacccccsscovcbecese 483 | Capital and Labour ............sssecseccccccccccccccccccesecces 4&8 
The Royal Institute of British Architects .........ccccecccccede Be 5 I Faia has a oink A idee catnedncewadnce<cceesccesece: Gag PT MEOGENEB 2c ccccccveccccestgsssccvoccdbncpoccecccocevebetoceosne 483 
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Treatment of the Apse in the Medieval 
Churches of Germany. 


BIONSIDERABLE 
attention has of 
late been given by 
architects and 
archeologists to 
the remarkable 
manner in which 
the builders of 
Medizeval German 
churches planned 
a.d erected their apses, and the point has 
been discussed at some length in three 
works recently issued. The first, in point of 
date, is a paper which was read before the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 1891 
upon “Some Churches in the Neighbour- 
hood of Cleves,” by Mr. H. W. Brewer. The 
second, Sir Frederic Leighton’s address 
upon Medizval German Art, to the pupils 
of the Royal Academy, last year; and the 
third, a paper by Mr. J. Tavenor Perry upon 
‘The Influence of the Hanseatic League on 
the Architecture of Northern Europe,” read 
before the Institute on May 28. 

Now all these gentlemen seem to agree 
that the apsidal treatment of the German 
Gothic choir (where, of course, it was not, 
-as is the case at Celogne, simply a copy of 





French work), grew out of the Romanesque | 


triapsidal arrangement, of which so many 
examples exist upon the banks of the Rhine, 
notably St. Martin’s and the Apostles’ 
Churches, at Cologne; St. Quirinus, at 
Neuss; the Minster Church at Roérmonde ; 
Herzogenrade Brauweiler, and the cathedral 
at Mainz, &c. 

Sir Frederic Leighton does not like the 
‘triapsidal arrangement, and considers it 
destructive of the general unity of design, as 
it withdraws the eye from the central apse, 
which sheuld be the leading feature of the 
scheme; while Mr. Perry and Mr. Brewer 
seem to regard the triapsidal arrangement as 
‘the foundation of the original and picturesque 
treatment which is so interesting in the later 
‘German apses. 

We think it must be allowed that the 
triapsidal Romanesque churches on the 
Rhine certainly gave the first hint for the 
general treatment of the German chevet, as 
‘distinguished from the French ; but we are 
of opinion that another idea was also in- 
fluencing the German builders. 


[n early times the altar of the church was 
brought forward much more than in later, and 
the bishop and his clergy sat in a throne 
(stone benches) behindthealtar. This arrange- 
ment was by no means confined to Roman 
churches, because we find proofs that it 
originally existed at Norwich Cathedral, 
where the bishop’s seat in the apse has been 
recently brought to light, and at Augsburg, 
in Germany, where the throne and altar still 
remain in the western choir of the 
Cathedral. Of course, this necessitated 
the altar being placed either under 
the arch opening into the apse, or even 
in advance of it, so that the apse did not 
enclose the altar; and the object seems to 
us to have been to design the apse in such a 
way as to include the altar within it, con- 
verting it into a large kind of “lantern” 
which should surround both choir and altar. 
At St. Maria zu Capitol at Cologne we find 
this was done by erecting three apses with 
the aisle running all roundthem. This is 
the only example of a triple chevet that we 
know of, though it is possible that the same 
plan was originally followed at Tournay 
Cathedral ; but when the long, and certainly 
magnificent, thirteenth-century choir was 
built, the Romanesque arrangement disap- 
peared, and the side apses simply became 
apsidal transepts. 

The idea of returning the apses at the 
sides of the building was evidently an early 
one, because we find in the Chapel of 
St. Stephen at Ratisbon, which is said to 
have been the former Cathedral, apses 
formed in the thickness of the walls, which 
run the whole length of the building, four 
on either side. The building appears to date 
from the tenth century, and may possibly 
have suggested the triapsidal arrangement 
of the Rhineland churches. 

We must, however, now attempt to trace 
the development of the Romanesque plan 
into the chevet and other later apsidal arrange- 
ments in the German churches, and we shall 
find a valuable link in the church at 
Ahrweiler (1245). Here we have the three 
apses, the centre one in the usual position 
terminating the choir, but the side ones not 
placed at right-angles to the centre apse, as 
in the Rhenish Romanesque churches, but 
having their chords at an angle of 45 degrees 
to that of the centre apse (fig. 1). An almost 
similar arrangement is to be noticed at the 
east-end of the churches of St. Catherine at 





Oppenheim (1262) and St. Nicolas Auklam- 
Now it is only one step from this to the 








Fic. 1.—AArwetler. 


beautiful arrangement of the apses of 
Xanten, and the Liebfrauenkirche at Treves ; 
it is simply to double the apses on either 
side, continuing their chords upon the same 
line, leaving a square compartment on either 
side which forms the last vaulting bay of the 
choir aisle, and we have the eastern termina- 
tion of Xanten (fig. 2). Add apsidal 





Fic. 2.—Xanten. 


transepts and repeat the whole arrangement 
westward, and it gives the plan of the 
Liebfrauenkirche at Treves. Now the 
external effect of Xanten seen trom the east 
is that of a lantern building, and one expects 
to see the same features repeated westward, 
as is the case at Treves; the idea evidently 
being a vast lantern enclosing the altar 
of the church. At Treves, the high altar is 
still brought forward two bays west of the 
eastern apse, and must always have been 
so, as there is an original-doorway in the 
eastmost bay of the apse. At Xanten, how- 
ever, the present high altar, dating from the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, is 
in the apse, but, as the choir of the churclr 
is very long, it may be that the original altar 
was more to the west. It is somewhat 
remarkable that amongst the various 
churches copied from Treves—Kaschau, in 
Hungary, for instance—it does not sgem to 





have suggested itself to the builders to omit 
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the central square, with its columns A, B, 
C, D on plan (fig. 3), making the columns 
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Fic. 3.—Zreves. 


E-F 6,1; 
centre porticn of the building, which would 
have formed an octagon, and have given far 
more internal evidence of the lantern forma-]~ 


K, L, M_ support -the 


tion of the church, which at Treves is more’ 


apparent from the plan and exterior than 


from the interior. It is true that there 
would be a space to vault, measuring 65 ft. 
from east to west, and the same from north 
to south; but the great octagonal church of 
the Karlshof at Prague measures 72 ft. each 
way, and is vaulted in stone. 

As we have shown how the idea of con- 
verting the eastern portion of a church into a 
lantern influenced the arrangements devel- 
oped from the triapsidal Romanesque plan, 


let us now point out the remarkable indica-, 


tions which we find of the same idea in 
choirs which have only a singleapse. In the 
eastern choir at Worms the cardinal sides of 
the three-quarter octagon apse, instead of 
being at right-angles to the chord of the apse, 
bend in slightly, suggesting a horse-shoe 
form, and externally the appearance of a 
lantern; the idea is accentuated by an 
octagonal tower rising overit, the whole, when 
seen from the east, distinctly conveying the 
idea ofa lantern-formed church to which the 
long nave was a sort of adjunct (fig. 4). 








Fic. 4.— Worms. 


This idea will be found also in the later and 
thoroughly developed Gothic apses of the 
Cathedral at Aix-la-Chapelle; St. Ludgerius 
at Minster; St. John’s, Stettin, &c. In each 
case the sides of the apse nearest to the nave, 
or choir, spread out so as to make the apse 
wider at the end of its first. bay than at its 
junction with the choir, giving distinctly the 
impression of a lantern both internally and 


extemally. The altar placed in such an apse | 


as this really stands in a lantern with light 
coming in all round, and with one of those 
sumptuous painted reredoses which the 
Germans delighted in, and brilliant glass in 
the windows, the effect was gorgeous in the 
extreme. 

The German chevet apse (fig. 5) is always 
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LY Fic. 5.—<Aix-la-Chapelle. 


more or less of a compromise. The idea 
was certainly borrowed from the French, and 
challenges comparison with the magnificent 
French examples. It must at once be 
acknowledged that Germany cannot produce 
any chevet to be compared with those of 
Amiens, Bourges, Rheims, &c. Mr. Tavenor 
Perry tells us that in the north of Germany 
the apse of Lubeck Cathedral with its 
chevet influenced the church architecture 
through the Hanseatic league; if so, all we 
‘can say is that German architecture has no 
particular debt of gratitude to the ‘“‘ Hansa,” 
for if this be the case—and we see no reason 
to dispute Mr. Perry’s assertion—some of 
the very worst features of German chevets 
are to be traced to it, amongst others the 
making the five arches of the apse unequal 
in span, the making the vaultings of the 
chapels of the chevet apse spring from: the 
columns of the apse instead of from the 
responds of the aisle; the bald appearance 
of the clearstory, and the strangled Lady 
Chapel. Wecannot see in this apse much 
influence of the old triapsidal treatment. It 
seems to us simply a bad copy of a French 
chevet with a blundering attempt to give a 
lantern character to it by making the cross 
arches which divide the chapels radiate from 
the centre instead of the chord of the apse ; 
all these defects are to be seen over and 
over agaim in German chevets, especially in 
the north. -- 

One of the best-designed and most original 
chevets in Germany is that.of the Cathedral 
at Freiburg (fig. 6), a late work dating from 





1471-151 3, according to Kugler,* and by an 








* dace. 


% 66 Kunstgeschichte Zweiter Band,” p. 5¢o. 


architect from Gratz of the name of 
Niesenberger. It is, in reality, a three-sideg 
apse, and as the aisle is rather wide, the 
expansion of the radiating cross arches of the 
aisle was so great.as to leave immense] 
wide spaces in the external wall of the aisle, 
if that also were kept three-sided; insteag 
of this they made the outer wall of the aisle 
six-sided, which gave them two chapels 
opposite each arch of the apse, keeping al} 
the chapels the same width. Externally 
there are two flying buttresses to each angle 
of the apse, which with their pinnacles give 
a very rich and intricate appearance, an@ 
convey that lantern-like effect which the 
Germans delighted in. Freiburg may be 
taken as a typical representation of the South 
German treatment of the chevet, just ag 
Lubeck is of the North German idea; and one 
sees directly that the South Germar s, while 
borrowing the idea from the French, made it 
their own, and treated the thing in an origina} 
manner, whereas the North Germans made 
but a poor imitation and never succeeded in 
doing anything with it. 

The chevets of the Cathedral at Prague, 
by Peter Arler, of Gmiind, and of St. Barbara 
at Kuttenberg, show the originality and 
beauty with which the South German archi- 
tects treated this feature; and one thing 
always strikes us, the /azzern-like grouping. 
The immensely lofty apse. of St. Barbara’s, 
Kuttenberg, standing on the top of a rock 
overlooking the river, has a most charming 
effect, and, seen from the opposite bank, 
looks just like a stone lantern. 

The treatment of the apse in the “ Hallen- 
kirchen,” or hall-formed churches, is often 
very skilful and interesting in South Ger 
many, but generally eccentric and peculiar 
in the North. The aisle sometimes returns 
round the apse and forms a chevet, or, in 
other cases, it stops short, leaving an aisle- 
less choir. The finest examples of each 
treatment which we know of are at Holy 
Cross Church, Schwabisch- Gmiind, in 
Wiirtemberg, and.at St. Martin’s, Landshut, 
Bavaria.’ The noble Hallenkirchen of-Munich, 


examples of such a structure with the chevet, 
but in none is the treatment so skilful as at 
Schwabisch-Gmiind. Here the apse has 
three sides, and from each side a square 
compartment of vaulting crosses the aisle, 
which is the same height as the choir itself 
e 
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Fic. 7.—Schwabisch-Gmiind, 


so arranged as to leave four triangular bays 
between them, which spread out so as to 
form seven bays upon the only wall of the 





apse. 


Ingolstadt, Amberg, and Nordlingen offer 
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At Munich and Nordlingen, instead of the 
aisle working round the apse, the nave is 
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Fic. 8-—Schwabisch-Gmiind. 


carried on a bay further east, so that the 
canted sides of the inner apse abut against 
the angles of the outer wali of the apse. 
The effect is eccentric and ugly. The 
Germans were fond of piaying tricks of this 
kind with their apses, and in nearly all such 
cases the effect is bad. Sir Frederic 
Leighton is very severe upon a somewhat 
similar arrangement of the apse at Augsburg 
Cathedral, which he describes as an attempt 
to crowd a chevet round a square-ended 
choir. The apse at Augsburg is not, how- 
ever, Square in plan, but the cant of its side 
bay is very slight, and the clearstory has a 
large window in the centre bay and very 
small ones in the canted bays, so that the 
general effect is that of a square-ended 
church when viewed from the nave; but one 
has only to walk round the chevet to see 
that both the outer and inner end walls are 
really apsidal. Another still more eccentric 
piece of planning is the east end of the 
church at Prenzlau. The nave and aisles 
of this ‘‘ Hallenkirche” are terminated to the 
east by a huge gable, the whole of the upper 
portion of which is panelled like window 
tracery (in brick). The lower part of this 
facade is pierced by a series of arched 
openings within which are constructed three 
very eccentric apses. The centre one has a 
large centre bay, which forms part of the 
facade, and the two much smaller canted 
bays receive a borrowed light from the 
arched recesses; the two side apses at the 
ends of the aisles have no centre bay, but 
are simply triangular in plan, their windows 
all receiving their light from the arched 
recesses. So that, in point of fact, the 
church may be said to be apsidal internally 
and square-ended externally. This produces 
exactly the opposite effect to Augsburg. 
There are, of course, many apses in Germany 
which entirely follow the French plan and 
arrangement of chevet. The Cathedral of 
Cologne is the typical example. 

In the south of Germany, the apse is often 
turned in such a way as to present an angle 
instead of a side in the centre. The Thein 
and Karlshofer churches at Prague are pretty 
examples. This seems another of those 
attempts to give the east end of the church 
that “lantern effect” to which we have pre- 
viously alluded. 

By far the most interesting examples of 
apsidal treatment in Germany are the various 
attempts to obtain a lantern-like east end by 
developing the old Romanesque triapsidal 
termination—such, for instance, as Ahrweiler, 
Xanten, the Liebefrauenkirche at Treves, 
Kaschau in Hungary, one of the churches in 
Zoest, &c. If we may class the polygonal 
churches under this head, there are many in 
Germany which are well worthy of study. 
St. Gereon at Cologne is a noble example, 
with its twelve sides set out upon an oval 
instead of a circle. This church deserves to 
be most carefully studied, as it is one of the 
most original works executed during the 
Middle Ages, and would admirably adapt 
itself to modern requirements. So also does 
the Karlshofer Church at Prague, with its 
great octagonal nave, 72 ft. each way without 
any columns, That the fine vaulting which 





covers the octagon is strongly constructed is 
proved by the fact that during the siege 
in 1757 the church was struck by 807 
cannon balls, set fire too, and everything in- 
flammable burnt, but the grand vaulting 
lasted through it all. 

The interesting Church of St. Roch, at 
Prague, though late (1599), is also polygonal. 
The “ Neu-Pfarr” Church at Ratisbon, the 
Pfarrkirche at Naumberg, St. Catherine’s 
Hospital at Ratisbon, and the churches of 
Oberwittigshausen and Griinfeldhausen are 
also polygonal. The former has a square 
tower rising over the centre of the nave, and 
the latter consists of a large octagonal nave 
with a small octagonal chancel and an 
octagonal turret rising from a very deep arch 
between the two. Both of these churches are 
more curious than valuable, as offering hints 
for modern application. 

There are in Germany, as with us, many 
round or “temple” churches, such as those at 
Fulda, Wiirzburg, &c. They are interesting 
to the antiquary, but do not deliver any 
special message to the architect. 

There can be no doubt that both the kind 
of treatment at Treves, and the great poly- 
gonal churches like St. Gereon, Cologne, 
offer ideas for modern churches which 
deserve careful consideration, as skilful modi- 
fication might develop from them great un- 
encumbered churches capable of accom- 
modating large congregations at a reasonable 
cost, which is certainly felt to be one of the 
wants of our day. 
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THE HISTORY OF TRADES’ 
UNIONISM.* 


HE Trades Unions have for so 
a) many years played so large a part 
in the history of this country, if 
we regard history from a wide and 
a proper standpoint; they have, and are likely 
to have, so vital an influence on the future 
of Great Britain; that a full and accurate 
account of their growth and progress had 
in truth become a necessity. We have no 
fault to find with the way in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb have done their work. It would 
be easy to criticise adversely small faults of 
Style and taste, but these must be forgiven 
when we recognise the labour that they have 
given to the task, and to the thorough way 
in which it has been fulfilled. Nor should 
we omit to praise those biographical touches 
which have given a personal interest, and 
even a picturesqueness, to the work, and 
have preserved for us the portraits of men 
who have played a very important part in 
the labour movement of the century. 

Nor is it unreasonable in us as English- 
men to congratulate ourselves on the 
moderation and good sense which have 
been conspicuous features as a whole in the 
growth of this movement ; it has been one, 
not of a violent and revolutionary kind, but 
of a constitutional and practical character. 
The position which trades unions now hold 
has been obtained by individual effort, 
and by the legitimate and unwearied labour 
of the workmen of the country. It has, 
happily, in the past been characterised by 
an absence of socialism and of a dependence 
on State influence which may not be so 
conspicuous in the century on whose thres- 
hold we stand. It has been a struggle for 
recognition and for existence on the part of 
the unions, which has been successful, and 
which may, if the signs of the times are 
correctly read, become a struggle of an 
offensive rather than a defensive character, 
an attack on capital and not a defence of 
labour. 

Passing to this work itself we find that 
the first part is occupied in showing that 
there is no real connexion between the 
modern trades union and the Medizeval 
guild. It is as well, perhaps, to clear the 
air, so to say, in this respect, but the 
connexion, if it existed at all, is of little 








* ‘The History of Trades’ Unionism.” By Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb. London; Longmans & Co. 1894. 
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importance, though in truth it is not a fact. 
The Medizeval guild was much more a society 
of masters than of men, and was not in any 
sense a union of artisans: its chief efforts 
were to increase the power of capital and to 
give into the hands of the more wealthy 
traders the municipal government of the 
English towns. But in truth it would not 
be easy to say definitely what date should 
be ascribed as that at which trades. unions 
began to exist. Early combinations were 
invariably loose and unsystematic, and it is 
not until they became numerous that their 
existence was regarded as an actual fact. 
Thus we read that in 1717 “the Mayor and 
Corporation of Bradninch complain that for 
some years last past the woolcombers and 
weavers in those parts have been con- 
federating how to incorporate themselves’ 
into a club.” Here we have an instance of 
something in the nature of a trade union 
among the woolworkers of .Devon and 
Somerset long before it can be definitely 
said that the system of trades unions had any 
recognised existence, and this same fact 
indicates the difficulty, and in truth the error, 
of endeavouring to give any actual time as a 
beginning of these societies. The most 
important feature, however, in regard to 
combinations of artisans in the eighteenth and 
the beginning of the nineteenth centuries is 
perhaps the legislation against combinations. 
In 1799 an Act of Parliament (39 George III., 
c. 81) “expressly penalised all combinations 
whatsoever,” and this statute was re- 
affirmed and amended by another Act in the 
following year. This legislation did not, how- 
ever, prevent the existence and the increase of 
trade societies, but it was not until 1824 that 
these Acts were repealed. In the following 
year another Act was passed, which, though 
it minimised the Act of the preceding year, 
‘effected a real emancipation. The right of 
collective bargaining, involving the power to 
hold labour from the market, was for the 
first time expressly established ; and although 
many struggles remained to be fought before 
the legal freedom of trades unionism was 
fully secured, no overt attempt has since 
been made to render illegal this first con- 
dition of trade union action.” In other 
words, at the end of the first quarter of this 
century the principle of the trade union was 
recognised as being legitimate, and as soon 
as this step was accomplished it was obvious 
that a further development of the system 
was solely a question of time. A recog- 
nition of a principle of this kind could never 
be retraced, and the tendencies of the times 
were certain to assist in its enlargement. 
With this date, therefore, ends one period 
in the history of trades unionism, just 
as of necessity another commences. This 
result was largely owing to the vigour 
and intelligence of a man named Francis 
Place, who was originally a tailor, and who 
devoted his time to the repeal of the Com- 
bination Acts, and then to the Reform 
movement. He was, in fact, a thorough 
master of the art of getting public attention 
directed to a subject ; he kept himself in con- 
stant contact with all phases of the trades 
union movement, and he was always at hand 
to prompt and to press politicians and 
journalists. He was a master in amassing 
telling facts and statistics, and was the fore- 
runner of the numerous remarkable men 
who figure conspicuously in the history of 
trades unionism in later years. ‘“ He inter- 
vened in every strike, sometimes as a 
mediator, sometimes as an ally of the 
journeymen. He opened up a voluminous 
correspondence with trade unions through- 
out the country, and wrote innumerable 
letters to the newspapers. In 1818 he 
secured a useful medium in the Gorgon, a 
little working-class political newspaper sub- 
sidised by Bentham and Place himself. This 
gained him his two’ most important dis- 
ciples, eventually the chiet instruments of 
his work, J. R. McCulloch and Joseph Hurst.” 
The succeeding period to the year 1842 the 
authors of this work call ‘‘ The Revolutionary 
Period,” a designation which, in our opinion, 
It is easier to criticise 
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than to formulate, but this is rather a period: 


of growth and expansion: of the crea- 
tion of unions and of strikes. It is “the 
wild freshness of morning” in the life 
of English trade unions. A chief feature of 
the period is the formation of a “Grand 
General Union of the United Kingdom ” 
which was followed by the ‘‘ National Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of Labour” to 
which a “National Potters’ Union” | \as 
presently affiliated. This Association 
appears to have expired about the year 1832, 
but its place was filled by other general trade 
societies, the most important of which was 
the Builders’ Union, or the General Trades 
Union, as it was also called. ‘It consisted 
of the separate organisations of the seven 
building trades, viz., joiners,. masons, 
bricklayers, plasterers, plumbers, -painters, 
and builders’ labourers, and is, so far 
as we know, the solitary example in 
the history of these trades of a federal 
union embracing all classes of build- 
ing operatives and purporting to extend 
over the whole country” (p. 110). | This 
union is, it would seem, much more strictly 
the progenitor of subsequent unions than 
anything yet noticed in this history: it had 
‘‘an elaborate constitution, in which it was 
attempted to combine a local and: trade 
autonomy of separate lodges, with a 
centralised authority: for defensive and 
ageressive purposes.” It was stated in the 
rules that ‘‘the object of this society shall 
be to advance and equalise the price. of 
labour in every branch of the trade we admit 
into this society,” an object.) which is 
essentially that of the trade union of the 
present day. It cannot be a surprise that 
the creation of such a society was followed 
by a conflict. between capital and. labour. 
The year 1833 saw the struggle, and from 
this date we are constantly confronted 
by the birth of fresh unions and the 
beginning of new strikes. ‘‘The unions of 
trades,” wrote Lord Melbourne, the then 
Home Secretary, in September, 1831, ‘‘in 
the north of England and in other 
parts of the country for the purpose of 
raising wages, &c., and.the general union 
for the same purpose were-pointed out ‘to 
me by Sir Robert Peel as the most formid- 
able difficulty and danger with which we 
had to contend, and it struck me, as well as 
the rest of Her Majesty’s servants, in the 
same light.” 

No better evidence could be given of the 
progress which trade unions had made, how 
they had become societies of great power and 
had forced their way thereby on the ,atten- 
tion of the nation. But.they were too strong 
for any Government to bring in legislation 
against them, nor was Lord Melbourne the 
sort of statesman who would venture on 
such rash adventures. It was left to the 
masters to put the law in motion against 
artisans and to fight them by. means of lock- 
outs, and the period of some of which we are 
writing thenceforth continues, and ends with 
industrial war between capital and labour. 
With this we practically close yet another 
epoch in the history of trades unions. “ For 
the next quarter of a century we shall watch 
the development of the new ideas, and the 
gradual building up of the great ‘amalga- 
mated’ societies of skilled artisans with their 
centralised administration, friendly society 
benefits, and the substitution, wherever pos- 
sible, of industrial diplomacy for, the ruder 
methods of the class war.” -It.must be con- 
fessed that most of us who have been in the 
habit of watching contemporary events can 
hardly regard this as a just description ; 
class war and strikes did not die out,.and are 
yet with us, and industrial diplomacy has not 
averted many conflicts. The era of arbitra- 
tion and diplomacy is that which some look 
forward to as about to commence in the 
twentieth century.. With that .we are. not 
now concerned. What we desire,.to point 
out is that by the middle of the. present 
century the history of trade unionism 
had. begun to be. characterised... by 
the same features which mark it now, 
and have marked it for some, time past, | 


though by reason of)the better position of 
the artisan, strikes are now in their character 
rather aggressive than defensive. Into this 
later period we do not propose to enter; it is 
within the knowledge of many of our readers, 
in it there have been numerous sectional and 
local developments of great importance to 
the interests: both of capital and of labour: 
and there have also sprung up two schools 
of trade unionism, now popularly known as 
the old and the new unionism. ‘These latter 
are facts with which we are all of us daily 
reminded, but into them::we shall not now 
enter, it must- suffice to have indicated 
some points in the earlier history of: trades 
unionism which are less likely to come under 
the notice of the present generation, and 
which are more strictly in the mature of 
historical events. But we may add ‘that all 
who are interested in the well-being of 
capital and labour,.all who look upon history 
as being something more than a_narrative of 
wars and of. international conflict with arms 
or pen, will find in this volume: abundant 
food for consideration and reflection. 
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NOTES. 


HE Society for the Protection ot 
a}. Ancient Buildings held its seven- 
teenth annual meeting on Thurs- 
i} day evening, June 14, in the old 

Clifford’s Inn, Fleet-street, with 
J. T. Micklethwaite in the chair. The 





Mr. 
adoption of the Society’s annual report was 
followed by the reading of a paper by Mr. 
Heywood Sumner on “ Protection and Pre- 


vention.” The paper, which was very 
short, referred to the. objects of the 
Society and deait, with the — necessity 
of protecting old buildings being almost 
greater than that of objects of antique art in 
museums, principally on the ground that the 
buildings were not removed, but stood there 
in their original position as exponents of the 
soul of a past age and its artists. Mr. 
Sumner lamented the lack of environment 
which is necessarily attached to the 
exhibition of art objects in a museum, 
and also regretted the productions of 
the present day, and seemed confident that 
in the future the buildings of to-day 
would scarcely excite sufficient interest to 
make protection in the future a necessity. 
Whether Mr. Sumner is entirely qualified to 
pronounce upon this point may be open to 
question. At the conclusion of the paper 
Mr. William Morris proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Sumner, which was seconded 
by Mr. Reginald Blomfield. The result of the 
Society's work, which appears in its annual 
report, gives many interesting details of the 
ease with which ignorant committees and 
others can hopelessly disfigure most interest- 
ing historical monuments in this and other 
countries. Of the City churches, which are 
continually finding work for the activity of 
the Society, All Hallows the Great, now 
being demolished, and St. Ethelburga, which 
is threatened, are both mentioned, as are the 
following churches, which, under the efforts 
of the Bishop of London, are ‘scheduled for 
union, which probably means ‘the removal of 
one of them :—St. Edmund the King, Lom- 


bard-street with St. Mary ‘Woolnoth; St. 


Edmund the King with All Hallows, Lom- 
bard-street ; St. George, Botolph-lane, with 
St.. Mary-at-Hill; St. Michael Bassishaw, 
with St. Michael, Wood-street; St. Ethel- 
burga, Bishopsgate, with St. Helen. An 
interesting account is ‘ given ot the 
Old Palace at Bromley-by-Bow, which 
was acquired by the’ London School 
Board, and completely demolished before the 
Board were aware that they possessed a 
magnificent specimen of an Elizabethan 
mansion constructed on the E plan, which 
was capable of restoration and adaptation 
to. their needs. The account of this 
transaction will appeal to Mr.- Selwyn 
Image, who recently pleaded at the Society 
of Arts for more artistic environment for 
the scholars of elementary schools, and 





a splendid opportunity here seems’ to 


have been lost. The report is full ’ of 
interesting particulars of old buildings an@ 
structures in this Kingdom and on the 
Continent, and contains also a report by Mr, 
Somers Clarke of the steps now being taken 
in Egypt for the preservation of its monu- 
ments. Asa statement of facts relating to 
the buildings, the’ report is excellent, but in 
reference to certain restoration works which 
have been carried out in a thoughtful and 
conservative manner, many of its criticisms, 
as usual, are but flimsy, and appear intended 
to carp at~what has been done, rather 
than to suggest a’better course. 





HE foundation stone of the new Berlin 
Cathedral was laid with some. cere. 
mony on Sunday last, the Emperor, Empress, 
and the Royal Family attending. In accord- 
ance with the German custom, every 


member of the Royal Family, headed by the 


Emperor, “hammered”. the. stone three 


times, the ‘ emrele, S being then repeated 


by the Ministers, the heads of the Govern 
ment departments, the officiating clergy, and 
finally by the architect, Professor” J,~C., 
Raschdorff. It is, perhaps, of interest. to 
note that, according to a document. placed 
under the stone, it was one of the late’ 
Emperor William’s last commands that thé 
Cathedral should be built by “the ruler and. 
the people of Prussia to commemorate the 
victory over the French in 1871 and the 
foundation of the New German Empire.” 
The design of the new Cathedral was pub= 
lished in the Luzlder last month, together 
with an article on its history. : 7 





HE traders’ representatives in the House 

of Commons have lost no time in lay- 

ing their views upon the railway rates ques- 
tion before the new President of the Board 
of Trade. A deputation waited upon Mr. 
Bryce on Friday, urging him to strengthen 
the Railway Rates Bill brought in by his 
predecessor—which was considered by thenr 
inadequate to the occasion — and ~“ also 
requesting him to secure facilities for the 
passage of the measure through the Housé. 
Mr. Bryce, in reply, said that he thought the 
Bill would be endangered if it. were altered; 
but, in inviting, the co-operation of the 
deputation to get it passed as it stood, 
promised to consider any suggestions as to 
amendments which would not be likely to 
arouse opposition. One result of this inter- 
view has been the removal of various amend- 
ments to the Government Bill, which will 
thus stand a better chance of an early second 
reading. It is, however, still interided ‘to 
endeavour to induce the Government to 
incorporate in their measure parts of the 
Bills brought in by Sir James Whitehead 
and Sir A. K. Rollit. The former of these 
Bills deals principally with the extension of 
the powers of the Board of Trade (or the 
Railway Commissioners) with regard to 
determining the. reasonableness of rates; 
and Sir Albert Rollit’s, with the composition 
of Railway Commission.’ Mr. Bryce’ stated 
on Friday that the Government could best 
deal with the latter question in filling up @ 
vacancy, and there is no doubt that someone 
of commercial experience will be appointed 
when such a vacancy occurs. Mees 





- 


T is satisfactory to find, from the answet 
of the President of the Board of Trade 

in the House of Commons last week, that 
the Department is alive to the inconvenience 
which the public suffer from the manner if 
which the names of railway stations are now 
often indistinguishable from advertisements, 
Mr. Bryce, however, does ‘not give ‘much 
comfort as regards existing stations, being 
under the impression that he has no juris- 
diction to interfere with them. ‘It. is “quite 
clear that, if he is correct in this view, then 
the Board of Trade should bring in a Bill to 
empower it to regulate the placing of names 
of stations on platforms, so as to be perfectly 





clear, and quite separated from advertise: 
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ments. A Bill of a single clause would be 
sufficient, and it could be passed through 
Parliament without delay or difficulty. The 
railway companies have shown no disposition 
to look to the public convenience in this 

rticular matter, and therefore Parliament, 
4s representing the public, must step in. 





N example has recently occurred at 
A Hendon of the unreasoning tyranny 
io which contractors and workmen are sub- 
jected by the trade-unionism of to-day. It 
appears that at some buildings which are 
being carried out by Messrs. Holloway Bros. 
sat Hendon Station for Messrs. Schweppe & 
Co, work has been suspended because the 
pbricklayers have discovered that the foreman, 
who has been engaged on various works by 
Messrs. Holloway Bros. for the past ten 
years, is a non-society man. He apparently 
saw no necessity to join the union, and 
accordingly the bricklayers intimated to the 
firm that they would cease work unless the 
foreman either joined the union or was 
superseded. Messrs. Holloway saw no 
necessity for this, and accordingly the men 
ceased work. Since’ then the firm have 
advertised for bricklayers, and in a day or 
two filled up about one-half the vacant 
places. Meanwhile the entrance to the 
works has formed the rendezvous for the men 
who have left their employment to assemble. 
The master builder is only bound by the rules 
of the organisation as written or printed, and 
we are informed that in these there is no 
stipulation whatever as to his being precluded 
from employing either union or non-union 
workmen, much less a foreman of works. It 
does not appear that the men have any 
complaint to make against the foreman 
except the mere fact that he does not 
belong to a union, and on this pretext work 
is stopped and men who might be earning 
money and supporting their families are 
idling about. 





HE sanitary condition of the Uxbridge 

Rural Sanitary district is the subject 
of a long report by Mr. Evan Evans to the 
Local Government Board. The report deals 
successively with the. conditions of water- 
supply and drainage in seven areas in the 
district, distinguished as Hillingdon (part of)- 
with-Cowley, West Drayton, Harefield, 
Hayes, Ickenham, Northolt, and Ruislip. 
Speaking generally, the district is roughly 
divided into a northern grazing and meadow 


district, situated on the London Clay and 


Reading Beds, and a southern brick-making 
and arable district situated on the high-level 
gravel and the brick earth of the Thames 
valley. There is at a moderate depth an 
abundant supply of underground water in 


the loose texture of the gravel the water in 


the gravel, and it is from shallow wells dug | site, of yet another of Wren’s City churches 
into this gravel that the majority of the|—St. Michael’s. That church was com- 
inhabitants draw their supply. Owing to| pleted in 1675 at a cost of 2,554/:: some 


these wells is being constantly renewed, and| the west wall. The interior is spacious and 
they are, therefore, very liable to be polluted | well-lighted, and has an ornamented coved 
by substances soaking into them from the|ceiling: in 1831 the tower, at west end, 
surrounding soil, especially after heavy|was opened to the body of the church. 
showers of rain, when the majority are said 
to show signs of turbidity. They are nearly|of a composition often adopted by 
all merely dry-steined, and only a few are| Wren under similar conditions: a base- 
provided with proper copings and covers.|ment or stylobate carries four Ionic 
Cesspools, cesspits, manure heaps, and| pilasters, which support an entablature and 
buried privy and cesspool contents are often | angle-pediment ; from the tympanum pro- 
in dangerous proximity to the wells, the| jects a bracket-clock ; between the pilasters 
position of the latter in several instances| are three round-headed windows having 
being unknown to the inhabitants. Little | modillion key-stones, The organ, by Elliott 
use is made of shallow wells in the clay|(1800), enlarged by Eagles, and Gray & 
district owing to the inadequate quantity and | Davison, the carved work, with other fittings, 
unpleasant taste of the water that they yield, | will be transferred to St. Alban’s, or other- 
and, with a few exceptions, the inmates of| wise disposed of by sale or gift to a new 
isolated farmhouses and cottages have to|church to be built within the metropolitan 
content themselves with water obtained from | district. The scheme further gives a capital 


to the surrounding neighbourhood, so that 
the area supplied is necessarily limited to 
dwellings within the comparatively short 
distance to which it is practicable to carry 
water by hand from the well; a serious 
and constantly-recurring sanitary evil. 
There is nowhere any system of properly 
constructed sewers except at Harefield, and 
a small portion of Colham Green: and even 
in these places the sewers are incomplete, 
being only provided with manholes for 
inspection and without any means of flush- 
ing or ventilation. The remaining portions 
of the district are either unprovided with 
any means of sewage disposal or else lave 
been sewered piecemeal, highway drains 
having been utilised for conveying sewage, 
foul ditches piped in, and _ occasional 
sections of glazed socketed pipes laid down 
where the old culverts have settled or 
become silted up. The insertion of catch- 
pits along the course of the sewers has con- 
verted some of them into elongated cess- 
pools. The cesspools are generally con- 
structed with loose bricks, and when situated 
in a porous soil they hardly ever require any 
emptying, since their contents soak into the 
ground. Where, on the other hand, the 
cesspools are sunk in an impervious clay 
soil, or have been recently constructed. in 
connexion with newly-erected dwellings, 
and rendered watertight according to 
the authority’s by-laws, no _ soakage 
occurs, but they quickly become full, 
and to prevent their contents overflowing 
they must be frequently emptied. The 
removal of house refuse is not undertaken 
by the authority, and the byelaws with 
respect to this matter are almost entirely 
disregarded, with the result that large heaps 
of refuse are found on the premises of nearly 
all the cottages throughout the district. It 
is added that ‘‘ on account of the character of 
the industries in the district there is but a 
slight prospect of any improvement in this 
respect in the more populous portions unless 
the authority will themselves undertake the 
removal of house refuse and privy contents.” 
This also is an old and constantly recurring 
evil in rural districts, where people will not 
empty privies and cesspools at proper 
intervals unless the matter is compulsorily 
dealt with by the authorities. 





HE Ecclesiastical Commissioners have 
framed a scheme, under the Union of 
Benefices (Metropolis) Act, 1860, for uniting 
the benefice of St. Alban, Wood-street, with 
St. Olave, Silver-street, and the benefice of 
St. Michael, Wood-street, with St. Mary 
Staining. The scheme makes St. Alban the 
parish church of the united benefice, and 
provides for the demolition, with sale of the 


arches of the earlier fabric were preserved in 


The east end is a well-designed example 


cumbent of the new united benefice. St. 
Olave and Mary Staining churches were not 
rebuilt after the Great Fire. The latter stood 
at the north end of Staining-lane, next to 
Coachmakers’ Hall, in Oat-lane: the former 
in Silver-street, where its burial-ground has 
been opened to the public by the Metropoli- 
tan Public Gardens Association. Stow avers 
that the embalmed head of James IV. ot 
Scotland was taken out of his coffin at 
Sheen (whither, Weever says, his body was 
removed from Flodden Field), and carried 
to his house in Wood-street by Laurence 
Young, Edward VI.’s master-glazier, who 
then had it buried in St. Michael's. . In 
St. Alban’s is a rare example of a Puritan 
hour-glass, for regulating the duration of 
sermons; its brass stand, later in date, was 
given to the church in 1685. “rss Pi 





ORD DILLON, F.S.A., is making, we 
are told, a critical examination of the 

Tower armoury, preparatory to a contem- 

plated re-arrangement of the collection. 

This will be done, we hope, with more 

careful regard for matters of archzology and 

fact than has been bestowed there. Though 

the collection is, upon the whole, but a poor 

one, it deserves better treatment in those 

respects at the hands of the State. Our 

more immediate concern, however, is with 

existing internal arrangements for what is a 

very popular exhibition. Some time ago, as 

our readers wiil’ remember,* Mr. Shaw 

Lefevre started. a fantastic craze for “‘ doing 

something Medizeval” at the Tower, intro- 
ducing ill-advised pseudo-restorations in the 
Inner Ward. ‘ Lord,” said Miss‘Branghton, 
speaking of the opera-house, ‘‘I thought it 
would have been quite a fine place—all over 
I don’t know what—and done quite in 
taste.”+ In 1883 they pulled down the 
Horse Armoury, built in 1826, along the 
White Tower’s south wall, together with the 
ante-chamber adjoining, whence a staircase 
had been made through the wall into the 
upper crypt of St. John’s Chapel, having 
in the previous year crowded all: the 
weapons and armour into the upper two 
floors (except the chapel) of the keep. 
A more unsuitable place than the White 
Tower for such a purpose it would be 
difficult to find. The public, until lately, 
climbed up the staircase in the south wall 
(it originally communicated with the:Royal 
lodgings), passed through a narrow: gallery 
at its head, into the chapel and so-to'the 
rooms, including the Banquetting Halland 
Council Chamber, beyond and above, leaving 
by a doorway near the north-eastern circular 
turret, Flamsteed’s, in the north’ wall. -But 
now they both enter and leave by the north 
door, which stands about 14 ft. above‘the 
parade-ground, and then have to go upsand 
down a steep, narrow, badly-lighted flight of 
stairs divided by a slight central rail. ' Upon 
ordinary days this course is inconvenient 
enough : it is positively dangerous when, ‘as 
on Bank holidays, visitors arrive in their 
thousands to form a continuous throng, 
moving, or “circulating,” as best they:’can 
along narrow passages, round awkward 
corners, through narrow galleries, and up 
and down newel stairs. Nor do we see why 
the public on taking their tickets should’still 
be compelled to struggle through the im- 
pedimenta of a stuffy and very unsavoury. 
refreshment (!) room. If any question of 
contract arises there the sooner such vested 
interests are compounded for the better for 
the visitors’ comfort and the credit of the 
authorities responsible. 





OME time since we published an article 
commenting ‘on the absurdity and 
vulgarity of the majority of English designs 


i | i Edin as) — = es er ie er AS.. OS 


brooks, ponds, or canals, or with rain-water|sum of 600/, for maintaining in good order | tor jewellery and gold work; illustrated by a 
from the roofs. The larger villages possess | the disused churchyards of St. Olave and St.| number of designs taken’ from’ trade “¢ata- 
supplies from deep wells sunk into the| Mary Staining, one not exceeding 1,000/. for | logues. A correspondent sends: us’ an’ ‘illus- 
chalk, which wells have generally been pro-| rendering St. Alban’s — designed in Late | trated circular of a company whose ‘special 
vided by the generosity of private individuals | Gothic style, also by Wren, to replace the | object is the manufacture of ‘imitation 
and are now kept in repair by the sanitary|church attributed to Inigo Jones — more oer ere 
authority ; buf there is no means of dis-| suitable for purposes of divine worship, and| _* See the Builder of Nov. 18, 1882; May 19, 1883; 


tmbuting the water by pipes or otherwise | another of 4,000/. for a residence for the in- Jats Helin” leben’ x05h, 
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diamonds, the use of which, with recent 
increased excellence in manufacture, is we 
believe becoming much more common than 
formerly. To our thinking the wearing of a 
cheap imitation, however good, of a material 
which has a high value, is not in itself in very 
good taste, and one must regret to hear that 
English ladies are taking to wearing diamonds 
the merit of which is that ‘‘no one can 
tell them from real ones.” But the case 
would be better if the imitations were 
at least subservient to artistic design. From 
the subjoined specimens, however, it appears 
that art has no more place with the vendors 
of imitation diamonds than with those who 
deal in the genuine article. It would be 
difficult to go lower in the scale of vulgarity 
in personal adornment than a brooch of 
imitation diamonds made in the form of 
imitation horse-shoes and a nail. The 
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New Diamond and Pear! Bracelet, 


favourite use of cat’s-eyes, according to the 
catalogue referred to, is to place them in the 
hinder part of a toy insect, with a pin run 
through it to increase the beauty of the idea 
(this is one out of several specimens). A 
bungling attempt at naturalistic imitation is 
the best use to which the mistletoe plant 
can be put; and when we come to 
abstract ornament the ‘new diamond or 
pearl brdcelet” (observe the ‘‘new”) is 
a delightful example of the kind of thing 
that passes for “design.” There are a great 
many things just as bad in the catalogue in 
question ; there can hardly be said to be a 
single thing in it that an artist would like to 
see his wife or daughters wearing; and the 
catalogue is fortified with an extract from 
the Queen stating that the company “owes 
much of its success to the happy artistic 
taste which governs the selection of all their 
designs. ... The company have been at 
pains to revive the more approved styles of 
. Jewellery, and it is the excellence of design, 
coupled with the best workmanship, that 
make these ornaments so desirable.” That 
is the kind of teaching in art which English 
ladies get from a ladies’ newspaper. If the 
Queen, which has, we presume, some 
influence among the readers for whom it is 
published, would get an artist to write now 
and then upon ladies’ ornaments from the 
artistic point of view, it might do some- 
thing towards teaching English ladies a little 
more of what design in ornament really 
means, a matter of which they are for the 
most part deplorably ignorant.* 





* With the outbursts of demented anger from jewellers and 
their trade organs which greeted our former criticism on the 
subject, were mingled sneers at the idea of an architectural 
journal pretending to know anything about the subject. 
These people do not seem to be aware that the principles 
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se exhibition of paintings by artists 
of the Ferrara-Bologna School at 
Burlington Arts Club contains a few fine 
works and a good many curious and 
interesting ones. Perhaps the Virgin by 
Marco Zovpo (1,440-98) may be included 
under both categories; curious it certainly 
is, anda fine work of its class, in spite of 
its quaint naivete. The Virgin is shown 
seated in an alcove, with a festoon of natural 
foliage hanging above, the head is fine and 
dignified. There are some specimens of 
Francia and of anonymous painters of his 
school. The examples of Garofalo (1,481- 
1,557), a painter whose works are not often 
seen in loan exhibitions, are of considerable 
interest, perhaps not the least interesting 
feature in them is the treatment of the land- 
scapes and distant buildings which form the 
backgrounds. The “ Holy Family,” No. 48 in 
the catalogue, is a fine though very conven- 
tional composition of figures posed on a 
balcony or balustraded terrace, with a 
hilly landscape and distant buildings behind 
them. Mazzolino’s “Christ Disputing with 
Doctors ” (42) is a remarkable little painting, 
for its colour, grouping, and the variety of 
dramatic expression in the heads and 
attitudes of the disputants. Correggio’s 
“Christ Taking Leave of his Mother before 
the Crucifixion ” (50) is a curious instance of 
this sentimental painter’s utter failure to 
realise a tragic situation: the figure of the 
young woman on the right is a very pretty 
one; there is also an apparent attempt, in 
the evening sky and twilight landscape, to 
produce a landscape setting in keeping with 
the scene. Dosso Dossi’s curious and highly- 
finished painting illustrating the Orlando 
Furioso, with a naked man wrestling with a 
man in the foreground, was in the Burlington 
House Loan Exhibition some years ago, and 
we are glad to meet with it again, The 
great work in the collection is Dosso Dossi’s 
grand painting of ‘‘ Vertumnus and Pomona,” 
a work which, both in composition and colour, 
makes one think of Titian. Among the 
drawings on the screens is a beautiful one 
by Francia, an antique sacrifice, more 
interesting than any of his paintings that 
are in the room. 





HE water-colour exhibition of the 
Dudley Gallery Art Society is a much 
better one than usual. Among others, a 
lady member, Miss Rose Douglas, deals 
exceedingly well with architectural subjects, 
“Venice from the Lido” (192), ‘‘ The Tower 
Bridge ” (238), ‘‘ The Lamb Inn, Batheaston ” 
(284). Among the more noticeable works in 
landscape are Mr. Bruhl’s “ Bullingham on 
the Wye” (10); Mr. Hayes’s “ Berkshire 
Downs ” (88); Miss Margaret Bernard’s 
“Etigny-Vernon” (170) and ‘“ Port-sur- 
Yonne” (196), two admirable examples of 
sketching in a broad style; also the same 
lady’s “Bawdsey Village, Suffolk” (218); 
Mr. G. Marks’s “ Evening Glow ” (266); Mr. 
Donne's “Glacier de Vinbez” (259), a 
large work. which conveys an _ impres- 
sion of reality and of careful study on 
the spot ; and the same artist’s ‘““On Shere 
Heath” (293). Signor Giampietri gives a 
fine study of antique fragments of archi- 
tecture and sculpture in “‘ Roman Memories” 
(92: the figures do not improve it), and a 
“View in the Roman. Forum” (320), 
treated with his usual mastery of archi- 
tectural detail. Architectural subjects are 
pretty numerous in the exhibition. Mr. F. 
Burgess paints ‘“‘ Lambeth Palace” (3) ; Miss 
Anne Pedder a “ View of the Roman Bath at 
Bath” (5); Mr. May “The City of Florence,” 
in a large but rather hard drawing (36); 
Mr. Finn “ The Quadrangle, Eton College ” 
(156); Mrs. Hartshorne gives us ‘“ Emanuel 
Hospital” and “ An Old House in Chelsea ” 
(296-7), both good drawings. A convenient 
innovation in the catalogue is the interleaving 





of decorative design in jewellery are exactly the same as 
those of architectural ornament—it is only applying the 
same considerations to work on a smaller scale and in 
different materials ; and that architects both in ancient and 
modern times (Burges, for instance) have been among the 
best designers of jewellery 





of copies for the press with blank pages for 
memoranda. 





beer sas the smaller exhibitions now open, 
the collection of small paintings from 
Cairo by Mr. Mortimer Menpes, at Messrs, 
Dowdesweils, contains some very remarkable 
studies in colour and method of execution, 
though a good deal of the colour is vey 
much exaggerated and the effects somewhat 
sensational. For all that, Mr. Menpes always 
manages to harmonise even his very str 
colour effects, and he has developed 4 
method of his own of painting dark shadow 
with objects half revealed in it which is very 
powerful and effective. Among the mor 
restrained and sober, and to our thinkj 
more truthful studies are Nos. 3, 4, I 5, if 
and 28, which are all admirable as effects of 
local colour under strong sunlight. Mp, 
Boughton’s watercolour drawings in illustra. 
tion of “Rip Van Winkle” and the “ Legeng 
of Sleepy Hollow,” at the Fine Ag 
Society’s Gallery, lose a good deal of thei 
point and effect from not having beg 
hung in the order of the narratives, ag 
they certainly should have been. Some of 
the Rip Van Winkle series are very good 
realisations of MIrving’s fanciful 
imaginative tale ; the Dutch goblins are vey 
well pourtrayed, and Mrs. Rip Van Winklejs 
alarmingly true to life without any exaggera 
tion of character. At Messrs. Goupils 
gallery is a small collection of paintings by 
Troyon, including a large and important one 
“La Valleé de la Toucques,” which howeye 
in the higher qualities of art is not equal t 
two smaller compositions, No. 6, ‘‘ Sheep om 
the Downs,” and No. 17, ‘‘ Fisherwoman,” a 
very fine work, in which a single figure is 
plodding over a bleak moor to the sea; 
there is a remarkable unity and individuality 
of character and conception about both 
these, though we are told the latter, perhaps 
the best thing in the room, is of very inferior 
commercial value to most of the others, 
because—there are no cattle in it, and the 
popular verdict has settled it that Troyon is 
a ‘cattle - painter.” Such is popula 
criticism as expressed through the purse. 





E observe from the last number of th 
Institute Journal that the sum df 
200/. is required in order to carry out 


brickwork, and that only a very small por 
tion of this amount is subscribed. 


strength of brickwork when built, as di 
tinguished from experiments on the crushing 
strength of single bricks. It is to be hopet 
that so important a practical work will nd 
be allowed to fail for want of funds to ce 
it out. Even those architects who are nd 
members of the Institute might, we shoul 
imagine, support, with their subscriptions al 
undertaking which is of interest to eve 
architect. 
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THE ANTWERP INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


THE Antwerp International Exhibition 
opened early in May, but, as is the case with mos 
such shows, it was far from being ready on th 
day of its inauguration. Six weeks have ne 
elapsed, and though there is certainly a g 
improvement many gaps are yet observable. 
are, however, now at least able to see if th 
Exhibition is worth visiting or not, and if th 
architect visitor in the first place will find ar 
thing calling for his special attention there. 

Antwerp is, at all times, worth a visit, ani 
if we avail ourselves of the occasion 
Exhibition gives us for visiting this old city, and 
after spending our forenoons over what is wort 
seeing, consider the Exhibition as a recreative 
lounge for the afternoon and evening, W 
ought to be thoroughly satisfied with our vi 
to Belgium. Antwerp, without its exhibitios, 
is a dull place as soon as sight-seeing & 
over, and the Exhibition, as a whole, is purely# 
fair, which in itself is devoid of any serio 
raison d’étre or special attraction. Consider tht 
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proposed experiments on the strength di 
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gid city to be the reason of your visit to Antwerp, 
and be agreeably surprised at the gardens, music, 
ynd minor sights of a fair at your disposal. 
Otherwise, if it was the Exhibition which enticed 

u to Belgium, you may suddenly remember 
that there is a Crystal Palace near London which 
an also boast of a motley collection of stalls, and 
you will probably regret your passage money. 

The Exhibition, as such, is a farce; as a non- 
descript fair it certainly has, however, some good 

ints. We again see how tired the trades are of 
the continued so-called minor ‘‘ general inter- 
gational *” exhibitions, and how the various 
countries are generally only represented at them 
by firms who have some special object in view, 
or who are sure of doing a trade in some cheap 
govelty. It was most fortunate for the Antwerp 
executive that there were a number of exhibits 
from the Chicago Fair ready for re-use. Many a 
ase homeward-bound to Germany will have had 
a six months’ stay at Antwerp, and it is just among 
the exhibits thus detained that we find the few 
redeeming points in an otherwise unsatisfactory 
chaos. 

Practically, the only three exhibits of special 
interest to an architect are the collections sent by 
the Municipalities of Paris, Leipsic, and Hamburg. 
These collections are interesting in themselves, 
and givean excellent picture of the work donein the 
respective cities. There are also to be found here 
and there some architectural drawings attached to 
special trade exhibits, such as that of the Galatz 
grain stores, but nothing of any importance. An 
International Art Exhibition, which is being. held 
in connexion with the general exhibition, contains 
further specimens, but, with one or two excep- 
tions, even these are not representative either of 
the country or the men who have sent them. 
The Exhibition buildings themselves are of the 
poorest kind, and only remarkable for the pretty 
and inexpensive way some of the ceilings have 
been treated with colour and drapery. The 
sle redeeming point outside the actual 
Exhibition halls is a reproduction of a 
piece of Old Antwerp, which is as_per- 
fect as a model of this kind can be. 
The visitor may come across some building 
materials, sanitary exhibits, furniture, and the 
like ; but owing to the indescribable confusion 
which marks the arrangement of the stalls, and 
the absence of a good catalogue, it would be 
impossible to give space to their description, or 
any comments upon them. Messrs. Hampton’s 
elaborate exhibit representing Hatfield Hall, 
however, calls for remark. It is the same one 
that was at Chicago, and we are pleased to see 


| that a very good position has been given it. 


AL 


To go into details as far as the architec- 
tural exhibits are concerned, we would, in the 


ist place, speak of the Paris collection. It 
‘consists of a large number of drawings, photo- 
“agraphs, maps, models, and books, systema- 
“cally arranged in some half-dozen rooms. 


Everything of importance referring to the 


4 municipal life of the French capital is represented 
4 in this collection, and what is more, in such a way 
44s to be sufficiently instructive for the student and 
gg yet not tiring to the layman. Our local authorities 
aigcan well consider the collection a model one 
jj 2 case they ever have to arrange a similar show, 


and it is only to be hoped that they will be able 


gto equal it, not only in disposition but in the 
excellence of the actual exhibits. 


We practically 
fnd the same exhibits which were shown in the 


} Municipal Pavilion at the Paris Exhibition, and 
“4 to which we devoted a long article in the Buz/der 


for June 15, 1889. Among things not exhibited on 
that occasion, or not mentioned, are the series of 
photographs showing specimens of the various 
classes of buildings to be found in Paris, and its 
chief ornaments—z.¢., its fountains, monuments, 
kc, Full plans, elevations, and sections of at least 
one of every class of hospital in Paris are to be seen 
in the collection ; the workhouses, asylums, and 


#Shelters of the capital are treated in the same 


way, but with additional sets of water-colour 


pre sketches illustrating their actual working, and 


‘see TSBE8. 


SS 
3 





"showing the types of patients or waifs, as the case 
"| May be, that use these public institutions, The 
#central ‘‘ disinfecting station” is shown in a 


drawing ; there are some highly-coloured views of 
the crematorium, with the necessary large-scale 
drawings explaining the engineering detail in it. 

€ working of the Fire Brigade is shown by 
maps, photographs, and models of engines, and 
there are also plans of a fire-station. The series 
of drawings are completed with some showing a 
hew slaughter-house, and a set sent by the Prison 

partment. An extensive library and a reading- 


“—'00m has been found space for in connexion with 


the collection, and is open for both students and 
amateurs. 





The Hamburg exhibits, which are chiefly in 
the forra of drawings and photographs, occupy 
the walls of a hall containing the valuable collec- 
tion of models of Atlantic liners belonging to the 
Hanse port. They do not, as in the case of the 
Paris sets, represent all the departments of the 
municipality, but practically only what we should 
call the Board of Works, an office with which the 
name of the engineer-in-chief, Herr Andreas 
Meyer, has now for so many years been pro- 
minently associated. Hence the Hamburg exhibits 
primarily refer to the road-making, the bridge- 
building, and the harbour works of the city. 
These latter are of special interest to architects, 
owing to the unique way in which the most com- 
monplace structure has always received an appro- 
priate architectural treatment. In connexion with 
the exhibits referring to Hamburg road-making we 
find excellent illustrations of lamp-posts, railings, 
shelters, signboards, and the like. Of the many 
bridges illustrated, the new one over the Elbe 
takes the first place. The bridge-heads are in 
the so-called ‘* Pomeranian” style; the cost of 
the structure was about 125,000/, and the three 
chief spans measure 96 metres each. The plans 
and drawings describing the harbour works are 
supplemented by some elaborate pen-and-ink re- 
presentations of the chief warehouses on the quays, 
the various offices, customs stations, and emigrant 
shelters. The brickwork throughout showsa uniform 
‘* Pomeranian” treatment, and the construction 
everywhere the same combinations of steel, iron, 
and vaulting which have been proved to be so 
dangerous at the large Hamburg warehouse fires 
of 1892 and 1893. Taken as a whole, the 
Hamburg collection can be safely classed as 
second to that of the Paris as far as the archi- 
tectural student is concerned. It is a pity, 
however, that it is not a more complete one. 

Leipsic is well represented with a fine set of 
perspectives and plans explaining its most pro- 
minent municipal buildings. The drawings are 
not classed according to departments, nor is any 
attempt made to show the working of any sepa- 
rate section of the municipality. The collection 
is essentially an architectural exhibit, and we 
may even say the contribution of an individual 
artist—z.e., the Leipsic city architect, Herr Hugo 
Licht. His new museum, his market halls, 
**Scotland Yard,” and slaughter-houses, and his 
design for a new town hall, are all to be seen at 
Antwerp, and form a striking example of the 
power a foreign building official often has to 
beautify or mar his town. There are few cities 
where a decade has seen so many new public 
buildings as Leipsic, and few where the majority 
are so successfully designed as in this Saxon 
town. This is the more notable if we remember 
that a German city architect has even more office 
routine and red-tapeism to attend to than his 
English confrére, and that:Herr Licht’s designs, 
nevertheless, show so much individuality that the 
merest amateur will at once recognise his hand in 
the drawings of any one of them. 

We will not refer in detail to the drawings 
exhibited in connexion with trade exhibits, 
excepting, perhaps, to mention that even a com- 
pany in distant Saigon is represented in an odd 
corner by drawings of the Governor’s Palace and 
other public offices, and that the many iron 
foundries exhibiting send valuable drawings, such 
as the design of the railway station at Saragossa 
and the pier at Blankenberg. The few archi- 
tectural exhibits in the International Art Show 
are scarcely more interesting. England is repre- 
sented only by Mr. T. W. Cutler, who has sent 
drawings of some interiors, a cottage and 
a country house. Of some thirty French 
drawings we came across, M. Albert Ballu’s 
design for the Bucharest Houses of Parlia- 
ment was the most important. He also 
exhibited drawings of the Palais de Justice 
at Charleroi and some of the pavilions he erected 
at the last Paris Exhibition. M. Deglane and 
M. Normand sent some excellent classical studies. 
The most important Belgian exhibit is a model of 
the new Antwerp Customs House, designed by 
M. Schadde; the others, as was the case at 
Brussels Triennial Salon last year, are apparently 
only sent by students or advertisers. The seniors 
of the profession have again kept aloof, and to 
this fact we must also ascribe the poor show made 
by other countries which might have been ready 
to contribute if a business-like invitation had been 
issued by some leading Belgian architects. 

Outside the Exhibition Halls, as said above, 
we find some excellent models of Dutch work, 
representing ‘“‘Old Antwerp.” The grouping is 
perfect and the effect obtained by a judicious 
combination of timber, plaster, paint, and 
wrought-iron as ‘‘natural” as possible. ‘* Old 
Antwerp” has two main roads called Exchange- 





street and Chapel-street, a number of alleys, a fine 
market-place, and even a: miniature common. 
There is a chapel, a town hall, an Exchange, and 
an open-air theatre, an old gateway, and more 
than seventy houses of all classes and periods. It 
would lead too far to attempt here a description 
in detail; it will suffice to say that every 
model has been carefully designed to accord 
with some historical structure, and hence the 
whole forms a thoroughly reliable encyclopedia 
for the student, who will find any particulars he 
may require in a well-illustrated handbook pub- 
lished by M. E. Lyon-Claesen, of Brussels. For 
ninety-nine of every hundred visitors Old 
Antwerp will probably be the piece de résistance 
at the Exhibition. It is certainly the most 
pleasing exhibit at this nondescript fair if we 
except the International Art Show, practically an 
independent concern, of which we may speak of 
at a later date, when the ‘‘ hanging ” has been 
completed. 


a eg 


THE MEETING OF THE LINCOLN AND 
NOTTS ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 
AT HORNCASTLE. 


THE Lincoln and Nottingham Architectural 
Society held their annual gathering on the 6th 
and 7th inst. at Horncastle. The attendance 
was good, the weather fine, and though the 
churches visited were, on the whole, not of the 
first order of excellence, and too many of them 
had suffered from long neglect in past years, and 
too drastic restoration in the last half-century, 
none of them were without interest. The director 
of the excursions and organiser of the meeting 
generally was the Rev. J. Conway Walter, of 
Langton. The description of the churches, for- 
merly undertaken by the late much-lamented 
Bishop Trollope, was given by _ Precentor 
Venables. As is too often the case in these ex- 
cursions, too much was included in the scheme, 
and though it was found necessary to omit several 
places marked out for a visit, the time allotted to 
each was insufficient for more than a brief ex- 
amination. Just as one was beginning to make 
out the plan and history of the church, the bugle 
sounded, and the cavalcade was once more in 
motion, leaving it half seen. On another occa- 
sion we should recommend attempting less, and 
seeing it more thoroughly. __ 

The part of Lincolnshire visited was the Wold 
district lying to the south-west of Lincoln, 
between Horncastle, Alford, and Spilsby. The 
steep hills and wide views over the chalk and 
greensand ranges were a complete corrective 
to the ordinary idea of the county as ‘‘all fogs, 
and fens, and flats.” The county, though too 
bare of wood, is decidedly attractive, and the 
little villages, often lying in a quiet scoop of the 
wolds, with their thatched cottages and gay 
gardens, clustering round the grey, low-towered 
church, such as no land but England can show, 
were charming. But as we have already said, 
this district of Lincolnshire, in spite of some 
notable exceptions, such as Bolingbroke and 
Tattershall, is not rich in church architecture. 
While no county in England can show finer 
churches, few counties contain a larger proportion 
of poor ones. This is especially true of the Wold 
district, where the excursions lay. Originallys 
for the most part small edifices, with no sump 
tuousness of detail, bespeaking a poor and sparse 
population, in no part of England probably had 
they been allowed to fall into a more miserable 
state of decay and squalor during the last dreary 
century. A collection of drawings taken f 
Sir Joseph Banks in 1790, by a French 
artist, of all the churches of Lincolnshire, 
recovered by the late Mr. Edward Stanhope, 
and now preserved at Revesby, shows that 
they were at that time mostly dilapidated, 
deprived of almost all architectural features, the 
windows blocked or replaced by square-headed 
openings with wooden casements, chancels and 
aisles pulled down and the arches built up, the 
roofs lowered, and the crumbling walls patched 
with brick, while not a few had lost all ecclesias- 
tical semblance, and were reduced to mere 
thatched hovels, with a tottering pigeon-cot for 
the bell, though even that was sometimes wanting. 
The attempts at repair had, architecturally a ted 
ing, only made bad worse, and while probably 
rendering the buildings weathertight, and making 
the decencies of public worship not quite hope- 
less, had made sore havoc of all ‘features of 
antiquity. Some of the churches ha sunk too 
low to be capable of repair had been taken down 
and replaced by small square rooms, often 
without a pretence at a chancel, with round- 
headed windows, and a mean little bell-cot 
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at the west end. Very few specimens of the 
former state of things now remain. The two 
Marehams—‘‘ On, the Hill”: and ‘‘ le-Fen” ; 
Wilksby, an entirely useless red brick church, or 
rather hovel, which we hope may soon cease to 
disfigure the landscape ; Bag-Enderby, a small 
and grievously mutilated church, with a curiously 
carved font and many capabilities, the tower, 
having its date 1407, and the name of its builder, 
Alwin, of Enderby, given by his memorial slab ; 
the very curious church of Kast Kirkby, one of 
the most interesting and most grievously patched 
and dilapidated of those visited, full of curious 
things ; and a few others, still exist to illustrate 
the former state of things. Throughout the district 
‘** restoration” has been busy, and though, 
necessarily, some mischief has been done, and 
the churches have lost their ancient look, 
and been smoothed down into uninteresting 
decency, yet the mischief is less than in some 
other parts, leaving less to lament and more to 
condone. The chief restorer has been the late 
Mr. James Fowler, of Louth, of whose work the 
church of South Ormesby is a very creditable 
example. This church was one of the best 
visited. Standing on a green, sloping hillside 
in a well-timbered park, the pinnacles of its 
Perpendicular tower, and the double gables of 
its Decorated chancel and chantry, overlook- 
ing the cottages of the little-village below, with 
the red-brick Hall and shining lake hard by, com- 
bine to form a charming picture of English 
manorial life as it once was, before the ruin of 
agriculture and the fall of rents had made 
absenteeism so common. Mr. James Fowler 
was. also the builder of the new church of 
Moorby. It was an early work of his, Mr. 
Banks Stanhope bearing the cost. The walls are 
banded in red brick and green sandstone, not 
with a happy effect, and there is a miserably- 
attenuated turret and spirelet at the north-west 
corner. Mr. Fowler lived to do much better work. 

The new church at Revesby, replacing a 
miserable building of the meeting-house type, is 
a. very pleasing work in the Late Decorated 
style, by an architect of the same name, Mr. C. 
Hodgson Fowler, of Durham. This also is due 
to the generosity of Mr. Banks Stanhope, and of 
his late relative, Mr. Edward Stanhope. It has a 
north aisle, with a well-proportioned arcade, well 
developed chancel, and a western tower and 
spire. The windows are Decorated; those of 
the chancel of the Flamboyant type. Though in 
some respects open to criticism—e.g., the chancel 
suffers in outline by the gabled corner buttresses 
being kept too low—Revesby Church affords an 
encouraging example of the power of a modern 
architect to throw himself into the spirit of 
Medizval work, without any servile copying. 
Under the tower and in the vestry are preserved 
fragments of carved work from the ancient 
Cistercian Abbey Church, discovered in the walls 
of the lately-demolished edifice, which make one. 
sigh over the evident architectural glories of that 
building, The encaustic tiles of the sanctuary, 
of singular beauty and unusual design, are copies 
of those which once decorated the floor of the 
Cistercian Abbey. 

At New Bolingbroke we have another example 
of Mr. James Fowler’s skill as a restorer. It was 
oneof his latest works, and certainly one of his best. 
The. existing church is only the south aisle of a 
much larger church, probably erected by John of 
Gaunt, on his becoming possessed of the manor 
by his marriage to his cousin Blanche, of 
Lancaster. If the destroyed nave, north aisle, 
and chancel corresponded in style and dimensions 
with the portion that remains, it must have been 
a very fine church, admirable both in design and 
execution. The small portion surviving is well 
worth a visit as an almost faultless example of 
Late Decorated at its best. The north arcade, 
which had been built up on the destruction of the 
nave, has been opened out, and a small north 
aisle erected corresponding in style. The four 
arches of the arcade are full and well pro- 
portioned, the mouldings being continuous, 
without capitals. In the south porch is a canopied 
stoup of unusual size and richness, and in the 
chancel is a range of sedilia with groined canopies, 
rich, but heavy. Traces of demolished statue 
niches are seen on either side of the east window. 
The tower at the west end of the new north 
aisle is a sturdy square Perpendicular building, 
pr than the existing church, and hardly worthy 
of it. 

Of the famous historic Castle of Bolingbroke, 
the birthplace of Henry IV., from which he took 
his title, little but the site remains. The irregular 
arch, protected by a moat and earthworks, shows 
only rough, grassy mounds, with here and there 
a bit of walling peeping out; the spade and 


pickaxe are required to develop its original plan, 
an interesting but laborious work, which the 
‘‘ Duchy” might well undertake. May we com- 
mend it to the attention of the new Chancellor, 
Lord Tweedmouth ? 

The excursion practically ended with the fine 
church of Coningsby and the grand castle and 
church of Tattershall ; both of these latter are of 
the same age, the work of the same founder, and 
each first-rate examples of their respective class. 
Coningsby, the victini of an unhappy restoration 
some years back, which ruined the stately range 
of lancets in the clearstory, and added a frippery 
apsidal chancel— 


‘* Desinit in piscem mulier formosa superne,’’ 


is still a fine church, chiefly Early English. The 
chief feature is the Perpendicular western tower, 
standing on open arches to the north and south, 
and with traceried circles to the east and west. 
The stonework is excellent, and the large amount 
of unbroken wall adds much to its quiet dignity. 

Coningsby is only separated by a stretch of 
green meadows from the very remarkable build- 
ings at Tattershall, with which its tall grey 
tower groups admirably. The church and castle 
of Tattershall were both built by Lord Cromwell, 
Treasurer of Henry VI., who died in 1455, before 
either of them was finished. In the comple- 
tion of the church William of Waynflete, 
the founder of Magdalene College, Oxford, 
was concerned. His arms appear on the porch, 
and some points of similarity between the 
two buildings may be traced. it is rare to find 
two contemporaneous buildings close together, 
each so eomplete in its style, and each so free 
from all admixture of architecture of earlier date. 
The cruciform church, founded for a_ provost 
and collegiate body, is well known as one of the 
noblest examples of Perpendicular in its purest 
form. Erected at one effort, it consists of a 
stately nave of six lofty arches rising from slender- 
shafted piers, with bases raised high above its 
floor, with clearstory windows in pairs above 
each arch, and a low-pitched roof, now in very 
bad repair, and requiring early attention. 

The tower opens into the nave by a noble belfry 
arch with continuous mouldings. Great dignity is 
given to the church by the elevation of the nave 
being continued through the transepts and chancel, 
the side windows of the latter being the whole 
height of the lofty walls. The tracery of the 
windows, though rigid and formal, is excellent for 
its style. When filled with stained glass, which 
was only removed in 1757 (having been un- 
warrantably made a gift of by the Lord Fortescue 
to the Earl of Exeter for the decoration of St. 
Martin’s, Stamford, the greater part having been 
lost or smashed in the transit), the effect must 
have been one of surprising magnificence. Its 
chancel is the only part of the church used for 
services, and is divided by a stone rood-loft from 
the nave, the effect of which is much enhanced 
by its area being left entirely unencumbered by 
seating, the only piece of furniture being a 
dilapidated pulpit on a fine carved base. A 
magnificent but sorely-mutilated series of brasses is 
collected in the north transept, prudently kept 
inaccessible to any but privileged visitors. The 
greatly-needed restoration has been placed in the 
hands of Messrs. Bodley & Garner, but the cost 
will be enormous, and the resources of the parish 
are entirely unequal to the work. 

Tattershall Castle is too well known to need 
description even if our space allowed it. Built 
about the same time as Hurstmonceaux in Sussex, 
it presents likewise a magnificent example of 
Medizval brickwork, with stone dressings. 
Though built not so much for defence as 
for baronial grandeur it preserves the old 
outline, which is distinctly that of a Norman 
keep. The entrances are all on one side, 
defended by machicolations in the topmost 
parapet. It is doubtful whether the castle was 
ever completed, or whether the building was 
arrested by the death of Lord Cromwell. Within, 
each of the four stories contains a large central 
chamber, with huge fireplaces, richly sculptured 
with armorial bearings. The upper corridors are 
delicately vaulted in brick, the ribs and bosses 
being of the same material. Every detail of the 
architecture has been most carefully studied, and 
few buildings of the date will better reward careful 
examination. In common with the castles 
generally throughout England, Tattershall was 
‘* slighted,” z.e., gutted and rendered indefensible 
by order of Parliament during the Common- 
wealth, but it was so well built and the material 
so imperishable that, though roofless, it continues 
in an excellent state of repair. 

Of the other places visited we may mention 
that Somersby, Lord Tennyson’s birthplace, has 





an almost unique example of a churchyard crogs, 
with tapering stem and gabled tabernacle, gg, 
hibiting the Passion on one side and the Vingip 
and Child on the other, in excellent preservation, 
The interest of the little church has been restored 
away. Its low square tower has been made stijj 
lower by decapitation: green sandstone wastes 
rapidly, and the belfry stories having become 
unsafe they were taken down to save the cost of 
repairs. The church of Scrivelsby, the home 
and burial place of the Dymockes Champions 
of England, presents a singular example of 
the addition of a short Perpendicular chaneg| 
at the end of one of Early English date, 
The original chancel arch has been taken dowp 
and the piscina removed to its correspondi 
place in the later wall. The church has suffered 
greviously from a drastic restoration, which. has 
only spared the arcades. 

To sum up, the churches visited were generally 
plain buildings of the thirteenth century, the 
arcades being chiefly of that style. Of Decorated 
the best specimens were the naves of Horncastle, 
a spacious and well-proportioned town church, 
but with no special points of interest, and largely 
restored, and of East Kirkby, where the over-talj 
piers push the arches up too high; and the 
chancel of Haltham, which has a large and rather 
coarsely-worked east window of flowing tracery, 
too big for the gable end in which it is set,a 
couple of low side windows, and a curious little 
corner piscina set in the angle of a window-jamb, 
a little column supporting the two arched open 
ings at right angles to one another. As is 


Perpendicular windows, and Horncastle a Per. 
pendicular clerestory, but the only complete 
church of the style was the magnificent example 
at Tattershall of which we have already spoken, 
The towers, of every style, are universally low 
and square, and generally destitute of pinnacles, 
There is some screen work at East Kirkby, 
Scrivelsly, and Haltham, and at the first-named 
church a curious small Easter sepulchre, showing 
a recess with carved back, containing kneeling 
figures of the three Marys carrying their caskets 
of spices, and a piscina with drain projecting from 
its base. 


SUTRRENtNt tite cm ens 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 


ARCHITECTS. 


AT the business general meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects on the 11th inst, 
after the scrutineers’ report on the election of the 
President and Council for the year of office 
1894-95 had been read (we quote from the 
Journai of the Institute), Mr. Charles Barry, 
F.S.A., Past President, moved, and Mr. John 
Slater seconded, a vote of thanks to the retiring 
President, Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, who, in 
accordance with rule, remained in the chair until 
the close of the meeting. 

Mr. Barry spoke of the extreme value of the 
services that Mr. Anderson had rendered during 
the three years, not altogether uneventful, which 
he had served as President of the Institute—three 
years which had included within their scope 
questions of no little interest to the profession of 
architects as well as to the status of the Institute. 
Mr. Anderson, in his position, and with the 
dignity of his position, and with that geniality, 
ability, and courtesy for which he _ was 
unmistakably distinguished, had been enabled to 
render them very large services indeed. He had 
occupied the chair with absolute distinction, and 
he had bequeathed to his successor, Mr. Penrose, 
a burden and a responsibility which were not 
light. 

Mr. John Slater, in seconding the vote, en- 
dorsed Mr. Barry’s remarks, and referred to the 
immense debt which the Institute owed to the out- 
going President, Mr. Anderson, who, not alone in 
the chair of the Institute, but in that of the 
Council, had presided with an urbanity and with 
a sense of justice that could not be too highly 
praised. It was no easy task for any President 
to follow in the steps of their previous President, 
Mr. Waterhouse, and it appeared to him (the 
speaker) to be one of the greatest signs of Mr. 
Anderson’s ability,suavity, and general fitness for 
the Presidentship of the Institute that he had 
been no unworthy successor of Mr. Alfred Water- 
house. 

Mr. Macvicar Anderson, acknowledging the 
vote, passed with the utmost enthusiasm, said 
that the words used by Mr. Barry and Mr. Slater 
had been not merely complimentary, but so fat 
beyond what the occasion required that it became 
difficult to reply to them. He might say, how- 





ever, that his connexion with the Institute had 
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not been one of yesterday. He could recall many 
years of arduous, very agreeable, and pleasant 
work in various posts he had occupied by their 
courtesy. When, three years ago, they in their 
goodnéss thought fit to elect him to the position 
which he had always looked upon as the highest 
honour that one could rise to in the profession, 
he remembered saying that he trusted, even 
coming after so distinguished a predecessor as 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, to be able to hand 
down the traditions of the Institute without 
sullying or tarnishing their glory; and he could 
honestly say that neither time, thought, nor 
study had been spared in trying to do so to the 
best of hhis ability. He would fain hope that 
those efforts, small as they had been, had resulted 
in maintaining the dignity of the Chair, in 
furthering the prosperity of the Institute and 
the welfare of the profession. He thanked them 
most heartily for what had rendered his task at 
all times a comparatively easy one—the great 
kindness and consideration that they had extended 
towards him. It was, of course, absurd to 
expect that a body averaging twenty men on the 
Council, and averaging considerably more in 
general meeting, should always be of the same 
opinion, nor was it desirable that they should be ; 
and sometimes it had been a little difficult to 
steer.an even course between divided opinions. 
He could only hope that in endeavouring to do 
so—to be firm and at the same time impartial— 
he had not been so unhappy as to grouse ill-will 
on the part of anyone. 

At the close of the meeting, the ex-President 
handed the badge of office to his successor, Mr. 
Penrose, who, as Mr. Slater had previously stated, 
had been elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
on the 7th inst. The ex-President in so doing 
repeated that if anything could afford him more 
gratification than another, it was the circumstance 
that he was succeeded by one so eminent, so 
able, and so distinguished in every respect, as 
Mr. Penrose. 





The arrangements for the dinner to take place 
on the 2nd prox., at the Whitehall Rooms, in 
commemoration of the first general meeting of 
the Institute, held on July 2, 1834, at the old 
Thatched House Tavern, are progressing. The 
chair will be occupied by Mr. Francis C. Penrose, 
F.R.S., President, and he will be supported by 
most of the Royal Gold Medallists, some Honorary 
Fellows, and several distinguished guests repre- 
sentative of Literature, Science, and Art. The 
Church, the City and Metropolis, Parliament, 
Official Departments, and Corporate Bodies in 
correspondence with the Institute will be repre- 
sented at the dinner. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday at the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Sir John Hutton, 
Chairman, presiding. 


Jobbing Works.—The General Purpose Com- 
mittee reported as follows :— 


‘We have had under consideration a sugges- 
tion from the Works Committee that, with a view 
to defining what works should be considered as 
jobbing works, a standing order should be made to 
the effect that all works of an estimated cost of not 
exceeding 100/., and all works for which complete 
specifications, drawings, and bills of quantities 
are not supplied, should be considered as jobbing 
works, and that the Works Committee should be 
authorised to render the accounts as such. While 
concurring in the view that there should be some 
definition of what work should come within the 
category of jobbing works, we see considerable 
difficulty in the way of fixing a money limit. There 
was a clause in the former jobbing contracts under 
which the Council could require the contractor to 
carry out work and to supply materials for the 
same, although the estimated cost of such work and 
materials exceeded soo/. ‘The Engineer and the 
Architect both inform us that they have often occasion 
to execute work which cannot very well be estimated 
or measured until it is opened out—as, for instance, 
the repair of a sewer or similar underground work. 
Works of this nature often cost more than the roo/, 
limit suggested, and if such a limit were adopted it 
would be difficult to know how to deal with 
works the cost of which might roughly be estimated 
at over the 1oo/, or any other limit adopted. In 
these circumstances we have come to the conclusion 
that the money limit should be excluded from the 
definition, and that jobbing works should be defined 
as works for which bills of quantities and, where 
necessary, complete specifications and drawings are 
not supplied. We are also of opinion that a schedule 
of prices should be prepared, upon which, in respect 
of jobbing works, the estimates, méaSurements, and 
certificates of the engineer or architect would be 





based for the information of the committees 
ordering the work, and that the schedule should 
be revised periodically. This schedule would afford 
a means of comparing the cost of work done 
by the Works department with that executed under 
ordinary contract; such a comparison would, we 
think, be a desirable end to keep in view.. We have 
also considered in what form the accounts for 
jobbing works should be rendered, and the form 
of account we hav« prepared will show /a/ the 
certificate of the head of the department as to the 
completion of the work to his satisfaction, and as 
to the estimated cost of the work on the agreed 
schedule of prices according to details annexed, and 
(4) the amount to be charged to the Committee 
ordering the work, which will be the actual cost 
of the work, comprising the following particulars :— 
(1) wages, (2) materials, (3) use and waste of plant, 
and (4) establishment charges at a percentage to 
be from time to time agreed upon. To give the 
details of the estimated cost of the work under the 
agreed schedule of prices would entail’ upon the 
Works department additional expenditure for 
assistants. As the information would be for the 
purpose of enabling heads of departments to report 
to the committees ordering the work what the cost 
of the work would have been on the agreed schedule 
of prices, we think it would be only fair that this 
expenditure, which is in excess of that required for 
the audit, should to a certain extent be defrayed out 
of the general establishment expenses of the Council, 
We recommend— 


‘(a) That the Council do make a standing order as 
follows—All works referred to the Works depart- 
ment to carry out, for which bills of quantities and, 
where necessary, complete specifications and draw- 
ings are not supplied, shall be considered as jobbing 
works. 

(5) That a schedule of prices be agreed upon between 
the Works department and the Architect and 
Engineer, upon which in respect of jobbing works 
the estimates, measurements, and certificates of the 
Architect and Engineer shall be based, and that the 
schedule be revised periodically. 

(c) That the accounts of the Works department be 
rendered in accordance with the form described 
in the report. 

(2) That in order to cover the extra cost to be incurred 
by the Works department in supplying the details 
of the estimated cost of the jobbing works under 
the agreed schedule of prices, a contribution be 
made to the Works department out of the general 
establishment expenses, such amount to be agreed 
upon at the end of the current financial year in 
connexion with other financial adjustments with 
the Works department which will then have to be 
made.’ 

To save time we have instructed the Engineer and 
the Architect to confer with the manager of the 
Works.department with a view to the preparation of 
a schedule of prices.”’ 


Mr. Emden moved that the recommendations 
be referred back, since it had been shown that 
the Works Committee could not carry out jobbing 
work as economically as the jobbing contractor. 
In the case of jobbing works done by the Public 
Health, Main Drainage, and Bridges Committees, 
they had cost more when carried out by the Works 
Committee than by a contractor. 

Major Probyn seconded. 

Mr. Ward, Chairman of the Works Committee, 
said that during the last twelve months the Works 
Committee had done about 30,000/. worth of 
jobbing work, and there had been no complaint 
as to the cost except in one or two items. If 
they took the whole of the jobs it would be found 
that there was a profit of 10 per cent., and the 
few cases where the estimated cost had been 
exceeded did not justify the conclusion that the 
jobbing work by the Works Committee had been 
a failure. 

Mr. Goodman, to show that, taken as a whole, 
the work done by the Committee had been a 
great success, mentioned that two sewers were 
recently constructed, one by a contractor, the 
other by the Committee, and that on the first 
there was a bill for extras amounting ‘to 1,700/., 
while on the other there was a saving of 3,000/. 

The amendment having been negatived, the 
recommendations of the Committee were 
agreed to. 


Blackwall Tunnel Works.—The Bridges Com- 
mittee reported that the estimated total value of 
the work-done at,the Blackwall Tunnel up to the 
3Ist ult. was. 299,377¢., and. of this the sum of 
7,023, was due to operations relating to the 
raised approach. The expenditure of 14,863/. 
represented the progress made during the month. 


Fioposed Asylum.—The Asylums Committee re- 


ported that the purchaseof the portion of Baldwyn’s 
Estate, Bexley, Kent, as a site for a new asylum, 
was completed on April 10 last. They proposed, 
in accordance with the powers conferred by 
section 254 of ‘the Lunacy Act, 1890, to obtain 
by public advertisement plans and estimates for 
the erection of an asylum for 2,000 patients, and 
to duly submit, for the approval of the Council, 
the design selected. 


Parker - street Lodging - house. — Alderman 
Fleming Williams, replying to Mr. John Burns, 
said he had not seen a statement in the papers to 
the effect that the Parker-street Lodging-house 
was built by the Works Committee, and cost 
22,000/., the amount of the estimate having been 
11,0007, Asa fact it was built by a contractor, 
and not by the Works Committee. 


Sanitary Condition of London Bakehouses.— 
The report of the Public Health Committee on 
the question of the sanitary condition of London 
bakehouses was submitted by Alderman Fleming 
Williams, and was to the following effect :— 


‘‘ The medical officer under our instructions has 
submitted to us a report on the sanitary condition of 
bakehouses in London. As the report contains 
valuable information on this important question, we 
have had it printed and a copy sent to each member 
of the Council. It will be seen that the existing law 
with reference to the sanitary condition of retail 
bakehouses in London may be considered under two 
headings, viz.—(a) Enactments peculiar to bake- 
houses.—The Factory and Workshop Act, 1878, 
section 34, provides that the inside walls of every 
bakehouse shall either be painted or varnished 
or be limewashed. If paint or varnish he 
used, it must be renewed every seven years, 
and be cleansed every six months; limewashing 
must be renewed every six months. Section 
35 prohibits the use as a sleeping place of 
any place on the same level as the bakehouse, and 
forming part of the same building, unless it be 
effectually separated from the bakehouse, and has 
adequate external ventilation. The Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1883: the provisions contained 
in Section’ 15 of this Act apply only to bakehouses 
newly occupied after June 1, 1883. Section 15 
provides that—(i.) No water-closet shall be within 
or communicate directly with the bakehouse; 
(ii.) The cistern supplying water to the bakehouse 
shall be distinct from the cistern supplying a 
water-closet ; {iii.)) No drain or pipe carrying off 
fecal or sewage matter shall have an Opening 
within the bakehouse. Section 16 authorises a court 
of summary jurisdiction to impose a fine not 
exceeding forty shillings if satisfied that any room or 
place used as a bake-house (whether the same was 
or was not so used before the passing of this Act) is 
in such a state as to be on sanitary grounds unfit for 
use. ‘The Public Health (London) Act, 1891, sec- 
tion 26, enacts that the above sections in the lactory 
and Workshops Acts shall be enforced by the sani- 
tary authority of the district in which the bakehouse 
is situate. (3) Enactments applicable to bakehouses 
in common with other workshops.—A bakehouse, 
being a workshop, is subject to the provisions of 
the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, relating to 
such premises. Section 2 (1) /g/ provides that any 
workshop—(i.) not kept in.a cleanly state and free 
from effiuvia arising from any drain, privy, earth- 
closet, water-closet, urinal, or other nuisance—(ii.) not 
properly ventilated—(iii.) so overcrowded during 
worktime as to be injurious or dangerous to the 
workers—shall be a nuisance liable to be dealt with 
summarily under the Act. Section 38 requires that 
every workshop shall be provided with sufficient and 
suitable accommodation in the way of sanitary con- 
veniences. The Council has power to take action 
if a sanitary authority make default in carrying out 
the provisions of the Public Health (London) 
Act, 1891, or of sections 15 and 16 of the Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1883, with regard to bakehouses. 
The report gives the result of the inspection made 
by Dr. Hamer and Dr. Young, the Council's 
assistant medical officers of health, of about 200 
bakehouses in London, 118 of which were situated 
wholly or partially below the ground level. As 
regards ventilation, it was found during the 
inspection that in 28 bakehouses the provision for 
this purpose was quite insufficient, and with four 
exceptions these were all underground bakehouses. 
In several cases the lighting of underground bake- 
houses was also quite inadequate. Many 
bakehouses were found to be in a dirty condition, 
this being due in some cases to a disregard of 
cleanliness in the conduct of the business, and was 
most marked in bakehouses where confectionery was 
also made; in others this was due to insufficient 
limewashing and cleansing of the walls and ceilings. 
The paving in some cases was also uneven or 
defective, or entirely absent underneath the flour 
trough. Water-closets were found within or 
communicating directly with the bakehouse in four 
cases, and thirty-seven bakeries were found to have 
an inlet not aerially disconnected from the drains. 
There was no evidence of overcrowding. The vital 
statistics contained in the report raise some 
suspicion that the occupation of a baker is attended 
with certain dangers to health, but the statistics 
collected do not deal with a very large number of 
deaths. Weare satisfied from the evidence obtained 
that it is very desirable that the provisions of the law 
with reference to bakehouses should be amended, 
We think that the central metropolitan authority 
rather than the local sanitary authority should have 
charge of the bakehouses of London, and that 
the Council should be empowered to make. regula- 
tions which might deal with the following points, 
viz.—(1) The position and structure of workshops 
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or places used in connexion therewith. (2) The 
lighting, ventilation (including air-space) cleansing, 
drainage, and water supply of such premises. (3) 
The provision and situation of water-closets and 
urinals in connexion with bakehouses. (4) The 
prohibition of the use of the bakehouses for other 
purposes than the preparation of food. (5) The use 
of any room adjoining or opening into any bake- 
house. (6) The conduct of the business and the 
prevention of the contamination upon the premises of 
any articles of food prepared in any bakehouse or 
of any materials to be used in the preparation 
of food. (7) The mode of making application for 
licence to use any premises as a ehouse. We 
also consider that—({a) No premises should be used 
as bakehouses which are not licensed by the Council, 
and that a licence should be operative for a period of 
five years, Power being however given to the Council 
to suspend any licence for contravention of the 
regulations. (4) That all bakehouses which are 
occupied for the first time after these regulations 
come into force should before such bakehouses 
are occupied, be made to comply with all the 
regulations. (c) That bakehouses which are occupied 
before the by-laws come into force should be 
exempt for a period of five years from the 
regulations as far as these will require structural 
alterations other than those now required under 
existing law, but that after this period they should 
be required to comply with all the regulations. We 
may point out that the Government has introduced 
a Bill for amending the Factory and Worshop Acts, 
and this seems to afford an opportunity for amend- 
ing the law relating to bakehouses. 
We recommend— 


* That the Council do endorse the views expressed in this 
report, and give instructions for a copy of this report and 
of the medical officer's report to be sent tc the President of 
the Local Government Board, with a request that he will 
take steps to obtain an amendment of the law relating to 
bakehouses in the manner here proposed.’” 


The consideration of the report was adjourned 
for a week. 


; Hg Council adjourned at twenty minutes past 
eight, 
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PLANS OF CHRIST’S HOSPITAL 
SCHOOLS. 


R@ Wa - give this week the large general plan of 

| Messrs. Webb and Bell’s design for the 
Se new Christ’s Hospital Schools at 
Horsham, which has been selected for execution ; 
the plan and end elevation of the central hall and 
its adjoining class-rooms, and the plans of one 
of the boarding-houses. 

We noticed the principal points evidently 
aimed at in the planning, in the general review of 
the designs in our last issue, and the architects 
entirely confirm the accuracy of our general expo- 
sition of the leading ideas of their plan. The only 
points on which we need add a word are as 
to the ventilation of the dormitories, and 
subterranean passage shown in the basement 
plan of the boarding-house. The ventilation 
of the dormitories is effected by means of 
flues in the walis connected by trunks in the roof 
to a ventilator on the ridge containing a small 
steam coil. The ventilators are placed on the 
annexes in order to avoid the possibility of the air 
from the annexes being drawn into the wards, the 
current being the other way. 

The servants’ subway is necessary because the 
servants from each house have to make their way 
to the central dining-hall several times a day in 
all weathers. The suggestion arose from this of 
a covered way for the boys above ground, con- 
necting the boarding-houses with the dining-hall, 
so that both boys and servants can reach it under 
cover, but by entirely separated corridors. 

We may add here the architects’ statement of 
the reasoning which led them to the adoption of 
the principle of planning carried out in their 
design, extracted from the draft report which 
they have kindly sent us :— 


‘* In dealing with such a problem as the one now 
before us, one’s first impulse is towards a reproduc- 
tion, with modifications, of the traditional type of 
ouruniversitytowns. The leading features of our great 
Medizeval seats of learningarefamiliarto all. The well- 
guarded entrance gateway for security and discipline, 
the enclosed ‘quad,’ with hall and chapel, master’s 
house, cloistered walks and students’ rooms, with 
further sim#ar ‘quads’ beyond, round which are 
ranged libraries, museums, and such like—these 
present a complete embodiment of the requirements 
of a great school, all in proper order and due 
sequence. For security and control, for convenience 
of daily work and for economy of administration, 
the Medizeval plan does not admit of improvement. 

_ But investigations into the conditions of healthy 
life show that this time-honoured arrangement, 
as sketched above, has one defect. It is insanitary. 





The enclosed ‘quad’ with its four dead angles, 
makes for the partial exclusion of sunlight and the 
stagnation of air ; whereas an abundance of sunlight 
and the free movement of air about and around a 
building, are now universally regarded as amongst 
the first requisites of health. So that the ideal 
arrangement from a sanitary point of view—and 
sanitary considerations must rule in this case—is not 
to be sought in the compactness and concentration 
of the Medizeval plan, but rather in its opposite, 
dispersion and segregation. If, however, this prin- 
ciple be pushed to extremes, the result would be, in 
the case of so large an establishment as Christ's 
Hospital, a practically unworkable plan. The true 
solution appears to lie in a division of the scheme 
into two sections, the residential portion and the 
working portion, and to treat each portion on its 
merits. 

Accordingly, in the plan now submitted, the 
residential portion has been extended along a 
southern frontage, the blocks separated by ample 
interspaces, and the working portion has been 
gathered up in the centre and disposed about a 
cloistered ‘quad,’ where the hall, chapel, and 
schools are, with sufficient intervals between each, 
placed. 

By this arrangement something of the archi- 
tectural effect of the Medizeval treatment is retained, 
and with it the scholastic stamp. The working 
portion of the hospital is brought to a focus, and 
the time of the working-day is economised, whilst 
the residential portion is dispersed.” 





SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


THE two circular bas-reliefs by Mr. F. E. E. 
Schenck, which are in the Lecture-room at the 
Royal Academy, and are illustrated in this 
number, require no description beyond the hints 
furnished by the quotations appended to them in 
the catalogue, and printed under the titles on our 
plates. The lines appended to the figure repre- 
senting Night are from Joanna Baillie, the others 
from Byron. 

The bas-reliefs, which are of very fine sculptural 
character, are, at present, in plaster only. It is 
to be hoped the sculptor will be commissioned to 
give them more permanent form in marble. 
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LONDON AND MIDDLESEX 
ARCHASOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A CONVERSAZIONE of this Society was held 
on the 12th inst., at the Innholders’ Hall, 
College - street, Dowgate-hill, by permission 
of the Master, Wardens, and Court of Assistants 
of the Innholders’ Company. Dr, Edwin Fresh- 
field, President of the Society, was in the chair, 
and opened the proceedings by calling attention 
to the many beautiful objects of interest exhibited 
to the meeting, among them being some photo- 
graphs of the crypt of St. Laurence Pountney, 
recently destroyed. This crypt was illustrated 
and described in a letter by Mr. W. H. Nash, in 
the Builder of April 28 last. Dr. Freshfield 
greatly deplored this destruction, and said it 
seemed as though they must destroy everything 
that was old in the City of London. The 
churches were also being destroyed, and it 
seemed as though St. Ethelburga’s, Bishopsgate- 
street, was doomed. He hoped they would all 
do their best to prevent sach vandalism from 
taking place. Some people asked, what did it 
matter if they had union of benefices provided it 
was stipulated the churches should be preserved. 
But he would have them remember what had 
occurred in the past. The same sort of thing 
was said about St. Antholin’s, which was removed 
all the same. 

Mr. J. Douglass Mathews then read a paper 
on ‘‘ Historical Notices of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Innholders, with Remarks on their Hall 
and Pictures.” The first reference that he found 
relating to a Society of Innholders was contained 
in the ‘‘ Memorials of London Life, and was a 
petition from the hostelries of London to the 
Mayor and Aldermen in the first year of King 
Edward ITI.’s reign in 1327. In 1473 a petition 
was presented to the Lord Mayor praying that 
the craft be called ‘‘Innholders” instead of 
“* Hostlers.” In 1509 an application. was made 
for a charter, and in 1514 King Henry VIII. 
granted a patent or licence, which was exhibited 
to the meeting. A second charter was granted by 
Charles II. in 1663 reciting the charter of 
Henry VIII. In February, 1685, another 
charter was granted on the surrender of that of 
Charles IT. A grant of arms was made in 1634. 
There appeared to be no particulars of the Com- 
=. hall prior to the Great Fire of 





ndon, except that it was on the site of the 
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present hall, and that in 1659 the Master and 
Wardens were directed to view the cellar under 
the hall, and see what defaults were in the repa- 
ration. The first entry in the minutes after the 
Fire relating to the Hall was September 10, 1667, 
when a draft of the building to be made was 
ordered, and a fortnight after the Master and 
Wardens were directed to inspect the ground of 
the Hall and report. In January, 16638, it was 
ordered that the ground or site should be cleared, 
and the foundations laid. There appeared to 
have been no contract, but the several tradesmen 
were employed and paid from time to time by 
instalments a total sum of 1,202/. 18s. In 1842 
a sum of 700/. was expended. It was satisfactory 
to note that the present generation were not 
altogether to blame for builders’ extras, as in each 
case the total cost was very far in excess of the 
original estimate. The Hall was again restored 
in 1882, but fortunately without greatly inter- 
fering with its effect, which really remained the 
same to-day as it did 200 years ago. According 
to the minutes, in former times, their wives fre- 
quently sat down to dine with the members. 

Mr. Philip Norman, F.S.A., next read a paper 
on ‘* Famous London Inns,” and called attention 
to a large collection of engravings and drawings 
exhibited on the platform, all collected or drawn 
by himself. There {were drawings of ‘* The 
Tabard,” ‘* White Hart,” ‘*‘ George Inn,” 
‘* King’s Head,” &c. in Southwark, ‘‘The Paul 
Pindar” (now in South Kensington Museum), the 
‘* Old Cheshire Cheese,”’ Fleet-street, and many 
other ancient hostelries of London which he 
described. | 

Mr. S. Hope next described the seals, and Mr, 
E. H. Freshfield the plate, which were exhibited. 

After the votes of thanks to the several 
speakers, and to the Innholders’ Company, 
and chairman, the meeting, which was very 
numerously attended, proceeded to inspect the 
various objects of interest displayed. 


i 


COMPETITIONS. 


CRICKET PAVILION, BEDFORD.—The result 
of the competition for a cricket pavilion at 


Bedfurd has just been made known. The suc- 
cessful competitor was Mr. A. E. Kirk, 
A.R.I.B.A., of 13, Bond-street, Leeds. 

a re os 


Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 








SEWER AND DRAIN, VENTILATION. 


S1r,—In your issue of the oth inst. Mr. Read refers 
to the experiments made by the Sanitary Institute, 
which showed that with neither a two-gallon nor a 
three-gallon flush was a six-inch drain and inter- 
ceptor entirely cleared of solid matter, and he 
concludes that this result was caused by the presence 
of the interceptor. In my opinion, the interceptor 
is in no way responsible for this non-clearance, and 
this is shown, as pointed out by you, by the fact 
that the six-inch drain-pipe itself was not cleared, 
The real cause must be looked for not in the trap 
but in the pipe, and, to my mind, the experiments 
prove most conclusively what I havealwayscontended, 
that a 6-in. pipe is much too large; had the experi- 
ments been carried out with a 4 in. pipe I am 
confident that both the pipe and the trap would have 
been cleared by a three-gallon flush. Provided the 
drain pipe is of sufficient size to carry off any 
possible rainfall, the smaller it is, within reasonable 
limit, the better. It is my experience that for all 
ordinary purposes a 4-in. pipeis large enough, and I 
have myself with perfect success drained large houses 
with a 4-in. drain, which will easily carry off the 
largest possible rainfall from a town house of 25 ft. 
frontage by a depth of 150 ft. I do not agree with 
Mr. Read that the interceptor can with safety 
be omitted, nor is it part of the householder’s 
duty to ventilate the sewer, which must be left to 
the local authorities. Though I have great ob- 
jection to unnecessary traps to house-drains and 
fittings as receptacles for filth, I look upon the 
interceptor as absolutely indispensable; but, on 
the house side of the trap, I believe in a perfectly 
free and unobstructed passage for the circulation of 
air, open at both ends. 

I am much pleased to see Mr. Read’s letter, not 
because I agree with him, but because it shows an 
endeavour to improve upon the things that be; most 


to our great detriment. 

I should like to add to this letter’a word of protest 
against the manner in which the Public Health Act 
of 1891 is being carried out by some of the vestries : 
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spectors who are often totally ignorant of the most 
elementary principles of sanitation, and, unless a 
speedy stop is put to the insanitary requirement of 
many of these sanitary inspectors, we shall have a 
very serious epidemic in London. 

BERNARD DICKSEE. 





S1rR,—In 1890 you were good enough to accord 
me space in your paper (vol. lix., pages 232 and 
272) for two letters I sent you on this subject. As 
I see now the discussion is re-opened in your 
columns I shall be greatly obliged if you will grant 
me a further hearing. I know, like Mr. Read, that 
my Opinion is in opposition to that of the majority. 
I must still ask that both sides of the question may 
be considered fairly, because I feel sure the object 
of all is to secure better sanitation. 

The Sanitary Institute experiments, although 
carried out for a different purpose, have conclu- 
sively proved that which I have always contended, 
viz., that the interceptor is a small cesspool and that 
the house drain contains deposits of soil, uncovered 
by water, and is consequently more foul than the 

ublic sewers in which the flow is always proceeding. 

oreover, the public sewers are cleansed and 
flushed regularly in most towns, whereas not one 
house drain in every hundred is examined unless 
stopped up. 

The so-called reasons why interceptors should be 
used are all based on purely theoretical ideas; one of 
Mr. Buchan’s strong points is that the interceptor 
keeps rats out of the drain. Now, I cannot see what 
harm rats can do when the drains are properly 
laid, the soil-pipe being brought up above the 
ground-level in stoneware, and the lead or iron pipe 
connected there, no rats can then eat through the 
lead soil-pipe. 

The fact that the water from the house-drain drops 
two inches into the interceptor does not do away 
with the liability to a stoppage in the interceptor, 
and I can assure Mr. Buchan stoppages do take 
place more frequently in interceptors than in straight 
house-drains. 

As to the health of a town suffering from the spread 
of disease by the non use of the interceptor, I may 

int out that the annual death rate of the 

ewisham district where interceptors are seldom 
used (not more than 1 per cent. of the house drains 
have them) has been exceptionally low for many 
years, varying between 12°4 and 14°8 per 1,000 
during the last eight years. 

Why anyone should object to ventilate the public 
sewers through the house drains I cannot under- 
stand. Sewers are the common property of all, and 
itis in the interest of the general public to have 
them well ventilated at the least possible expense, 
this I maintain is to be done by the abolition of the 
interceptor and the extension of the soil-pipe, at least 
4 in. in diameter, above the roof of the house ; both 
sewers and house drains would be benefited by 
this course. 

ERNEST VAN PUTTEN, A.M. Inst.C. E, 

Lewisham, June 18, 1894. 





SirR,—With regard to ‘‘ disconnecting” or inter- 
cepting traps on house drains as a means of pre- 
venting the common sewer gases from entering the 
house system, practical men of experience will, I feel 
pretty certain, agree that they are a sine gud non, 
because we find leakages into the interior of town 
houses from the drains so common that were it not 
for their help the dangers to health would be greatly 
increased. I might give many examples, but as a 
case in point the other day I examined a house 
with an annual rental of 12o/. or 140/,, and when 
applying the smoke test found the first place it 
escaped was into the larder through a 2-in. waste- 
pipe connexion, the pipe having formerly joined the 
drain direct, but had since been altered to deliver 
over an ‘‘open trap” outside, the old connexion having 
been left quite open. I have had other cases exactly 
similar, also vent-horns of water-closets left open 
inside houses of the best class, so that supposing there 
ls no disconnecting trap on the drain, and say cases of 
germ diseases are in the street, is it not very possible 
the microbes, &c., may escape into the house by 
such leaks, contaminating food in certain cases, 
which is a likely way of spreading typhoid, &c.? As 
to the question of deposit of sewage in the trap, 
obstruction to flow, offensive odours from “air 
inlets,"’ and so forth, I never had the least difficulty 
on this point, even in the flattest gradients, but 
drains must be skilfully laid and properly propor- 
tioned as to size, &c. I do not consider a two- 
gallon flush sufficient for any water-closet, and if a 
three- or flour-gallon flush cannot be given by the 
authorities they should increase their supplies. 

With a flush as above I have never seen soil to 
remain in the trap, if of the proper size, &c. 
must, of course, be properly ventilated. 

Leakages into the interior of a dwelling house are 
always dangerous, however well the drain or sewer 
is ventilated, because the inside temperature being 
usually warmer than that outside, foul drain air or 
sewer gases will probably escape there Jefore passing 
Up an external alr-pipe. 

If authorities abolished ‘‘ disconnecting traps” 
and ventilated the sewer through house drains they 
would require to see that the latter were kept 
euy sound, or the public health would be 


ay to suffer; and this they would find no easy 
sk. 


Drains 


As to ventilating street sewers, if they are well laid 
and designed a continuous grating along the centre 
of street over same might be tried. 

C. H. SuTrer, C.E. 





LANGLAND BAY CHURCH COM- 
PETITION. 


S1r,—We think that the following facts may be of 
interest to your readers. 


Two months ago at a committee meeting held to/a 


consider the project of building a church at Langland 
Bay it was resolved ‘‘that local architects together 
with the architect of the Langland Bay Hotel be 
asked to submit gratuitous sketches for a church to 
be built at Langland Bay.” It was further added 
that ultimately the church was to hold 600 people, 
but that a chancel and part of the nave sufficient to 
seat 200 persons was to be first built, and that when 
2,000/., of which 1,000/. is already promised, is 
collected, building operations are to be commenced. 
Competitors were to design the church without tower 
or spire, such features being considered unsuited to 
the site, and the materials were to be similar to those 
of the Langland Bay Hotel. 

We wrote to the secretary asking for further and 
more detailed instructions, and receiving no answer 
sent in a design in accordance with the foregoing 
particulars. 

After some weeks we have received the following 
letter :— 

*LANGLAND BAY CHURCH. 
Langland Bay, 
June 15, 1894. 

DEAR S1r,—The committee regret that you have a 
the trouble of preparing elaborate plans, as all that was 
required was a sketch. 

. The committee have to-day considered all the plans 
submitted to them, and consider that none of them meet 
their requirements, and we have therefore been instructed 
to return them, and hereafter the matter will be referred to 
a public competition.—Yours truly, 


SECRETAN JONES : 
WALTER R. Couuins, yy oint Hon. Secs. 


Please acknowledge to— 
W. R. Co.tiins.” 

Our drawings were 4-in. scale plans, elevations, 
and sections in pencil, and two perspectives in ink, 
and we had kept all the requirements stated to us. 

We think that the above particulars may be worth 
the attention of those who may think of taking part 
in the public competition hereafter to be instituted. 

HANNAFORD & WILLS, 

Union Chambers, Swansea. 





THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND 
TRADES UNIONS. 


Sir,—In the report of the conference of the 
Building and Allied Trades of London given in your 
issue of June 16, reference is made by several of the 
speakers to the alleged difficulty of workmen who 
are not members of trade unions obtaining employ- 
ment in the Works Department of the London 
County Council. 

Allow me to inform you that nothing of the 
kind exists, nor has it ever existed in the Works 
Department. 

Respecting the statement reported to be made by 
Mr. F. J. Rogers to the effect that a Mr. Moore 
made application for an appointment, that I asked 
him whether he belonged to the Building Trades’ 
Federation, and that, on his ey in the negative, 
he was told there was no work for him, I can only 
say that it is absolutely without foundation. 
Further, I have never to | knowledge seen Mr. 
Moore, and have consequently not had any conver- 
sation with him on this or any other subject; and 
how such a statement came to be made I cannot 
imagine. 

I should not have replied to these statements had 
they not been of such a personal character, but I 
consider, in justice to the Works Committee and 
myself, such absurd and baseless imputations should 
not be allowed to be made without the most emphatic 
repudiation. 

In conclusion, I have only to add that the only 
qualifications for obtaining employment in the 
Works Department of the Council is that a man 
shall be a competent workman in his peculiar trade, 
and that he is willing to give for the fair wage he 
receives a fair and honest amount of good work, 

THOMAS HOLLOWAY, 
Manager, Works Department, 
London County Council, 


SWEATING THE BUILDERS. 


S1r,—It is now becoming the fashion among 
architects and others requiring work done to put the 
job to competition more than once. 

This surely comes within the limits of the above 
term, as when quantities are provided for a job, and 
the amounts of tenders made known by being opened 
in the presence of the firms tendering, as they should 
be to be above suspicion, the prices are practically 
public property. 

If any alteration is required, surely it could be 
dealt with on the basis of the prices in the quantities 
of thd lowest dond-fide tender received, which would 
practically apply to any scheme for one job. 

Instead of this, however, the same builders and 
others are invited to tender again, which puts a 








premium on ‘‘ having another cut,” 








There is surely time enough wasted in the 
tendering without doubling the trouble and sweating 
the builders. Four TIMES IN A MONTH. 





EXPRESS PAINT. 
Sir,—In your notice on this subject last week, 
you say you ‘‘should like to have some evidence as 
to its durability under alternations of — 
dampness, or dryness on walls to which it has been 
li ’” 


ppiied. 

In June of last year I had several square yards ot 
the express paint applied to an evidently very damp 
wall in a room here, and it has adhered and 
hardened in a remarkable way, and I shall be pleased 
if any of your readers who are interested in the 
matter would call here and inspect the specimen, 
which will supply just the evidence you wished to 
have. WILLIAM ROYLE., 
5, Bedford-row, Holborn, 


nf 


The Student's Column, 


THE STRUCTURE AND PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES OF BUILDING 
STONES.—XXV. 


SANDSTONES. 


|N the course of this series of articles we 
have described the appearance under the 
microscope of many building stones 
more or less ——— to sandstone. In 
the Jurassic rocks we have noticed the sprink- 
ling of quartzose grains amongst oolitic granules 
to such an extent, that it has occasionally been 
hard to say whether the stones iu question should 
be termed oolites or sandstones, or oolitic 
sandstones. So intimately connected with each 
other were the sand grains in certain kinds of 
magnesian limestones, with the crystals of dolo- 
mite found in the same, that some difficulty was 
experienced in giving the stones suitable names, 
unless we ventured to create a new nomen- 
clature. Consequently, we felt constrained merely 
to designate them as they are known in 
the market, contenting ourselves for the time 
being by calling attention to the fact by 
placing the words within inverted commas, thus 
—‘* Red Sandstone.” But we have not hitherto 
explained either the structure or physical proper- 
ties of sandstones properly so-called—the object 
of this and the next article—and in doing so we 
can only describe certain salient types of structure, 
reserving a more detailed examination until some 
future occasion. 

The structure of sandstones in certain English 
districts is fairly well-known, mainly through the 
researches of Dr. Sorby, Professors Bonney 
and Hull, Mr. J. <A. Phillips, and Mr. 
G. H. Morton. The first-mentioned, in his 
Presidential address to the Geological Society, in 
analysing the structure of sand grains, showed 
that they may be conveniently separated into five 
distinct types, as follows :— 

1. Normal, angular, fresh-formed sand, as 
derived almost directly from granite, or schistose 
rocks. 

2. Well-worn sand in rounded , the 
original angles being completely lost, and the 
surface looking like fine-ground glass. 

3. Sand mechanically broken into sharp 
angular chips, showing a glassy fracture. 

4. Sand having the grains chemically corroded, 
so as to produce a peculiar texture of the surface, 
differing from that of worn grains or crystals. 

5. Sand, in which the grains have a perfectly 
crystalline outline, in some cases undoubtedly due 
to the deposition of quartz over rounded or 
angular nuclei of ordinary non-crystalline sand. 

hese five types occur in various degrees of 
abundance, following the actual material in 
which they are discovered. Certain of them are 
found in sandstones, as we shall presently see, 
and they constitute a distinguishing feature of 
the first rank. But sandstones, having been 
originally derived from the destruction of granitic 
rocks, contain fragments of other minerals than 
quartz—notably mica, and more or less decom- 
sed felspar, or kaolin. Foreign substances, 
introduced during the time of their deposition, 
are also included—such as pieces of fossil wood 
and carbonaceous matter generally. Shelly 
substances are comparatively rare; not that 
marine life was not abundant during the 
deposition of the sand on the sea-floor, or in 
lakes or rivers, but such open rocks as sandstones 
are, as a rule, very porous, and any mineral so 
unstable as carbonate of lime has been dissolved 
by acids in the percolating water. Nevertheless, 
the relative abundance of shell fragments and the 
like occasionally afford distinguishing criteria 
even in sandstones. The matrix, or cementing 
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material binding together these various organic 
and mineral fragments, on which the nature of the 
rock as a building stone greatly depends, is also 
very variable, and here we have yet another 
element of comparison, In red sandstones it 
commonly consists of oxide of iron ; in those of more 
sombre colours it may be some form of iron, argil- 
laceous, or carbonaceous matter, and in those of 
lighter tint it may be of calcic carbonate, or silica. 
Certain sandstones have no matrix whatever, the 
sand grains having been compacted by pressure. 
From the point of view of durability, those with a 
siliceous matrix stand on the top of the list, 
whilst those having carbonate of lime come last. 
On the other hand, a sandstone in which the 
grains are entirely bound together by silica is 
extremely hard and difficult to work. The only 
means of ascertaining the precise nature of 
the matrix in such stones is by an appeal 
to the microscope ; chemical analysis is power- 
less in that respect, seeing that the chemical 
composition of quartzose sand is identical with 
that of the same sand plus a siliceous matrix. 
Chemistry, however, is very useful in regard to 
the determination of the particular form of iron 
found in red and dark sandstones, on which the 
durability of the materials depend. Under the 
microscope, iron, in nearly all its forms, is quite 
opaque and structureless, though an approximate 
determination in reflected light is possible. This, 
however, is a phase of the subject that has never 
been thoroughly studied. 


TRIASSIC SANDSTONES, 


The three geological formations yielding most 
of the sandstones used for building purposes in 
England are the Triassic, Permian, and Carbon- 
iferous.. Confining our attention for a moment to 
those of the Triassic System, it may be noted 
that this formation, known also as the New Red 
Sandstone, occupies a large area in the centre of 
England, and extends from Cumberland and 
Lancashire through Cheshire, Shropshire, and 
Staffordshire by the Bristol Channel to the south- 
east of Devonshire. It yields building stones 
more or less along the whole outcrop, but the 
best-known are in Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
Salop. | 

The micro-structure of Triassic sandstones, 
in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, has formed 
the subject of a searching investigation by Mr. 
G. H. Morton.* He describes the material 
raised at Stand Quarry, Croxteth, as a soft, red 
sandstone, having rounded grains of quartz ,, to 
siz5 inch diameter, coated with ferric oxide, 
mixed with grains of kaolin not coloured; and 
remarks that ‘‘ This sandstone, although com- 
posed of rounded grains, has evidently been 
extensively used as a building stone, as the 
quarry is a very large one.” Another from 
Whitfield, Lane, Tarbock, is said to be a very 
soft yellow sandstone, having rounded grains’ of 
quartz and kaolin coated with hydrated ferric 
oxide ; there are large grains of quartz 3. inch 
diameter, embedded in a matrix of smaller grains 
which vary from ;4, to fragments ;,',, inch 
diameter. The grains from 3 to 5}, inch are 
well rounded, and the largest occur in distinct 
laminz, and are quite smooth. The red sand- 
stone of Dacres Bridge, Tarbock, which has 
been used .as a building stone, in spite of its 
softness, is described as having rounded seed-like 
grains of quartz, coated with ferric oxide, with 
pieces of kaolin and other minerals, The hard 
brown sandstone of Woolton Quarry, Liverpool, 
contains numerous quartz and other pebbles. 
Under the microscope it is seen to be composed of 
rounded and crystallised grains of quartz coated 
with ferric oxide, from 5 to z}, inch diameter, 
and minute fragments and dust to =,4;5 inch across ; 
mica occurs in little plates. 

The above may serve the student as types of 
Triassic sandstone structure, and it is not neces- 
sary for us to enlarge on the subject. The build- 
ing stones from this formation are noteworthy for 
the abundance of scattered pebbles they fre- 
quently contain, amounting in certain parts of the 
country to a true conglomerate. Such, for 
instance, is the well-known Dolomitic con- 
glomerate of Devon and Somerset, though this 
might be more suitably described as a breccia 
in places. As a class, the Triassic rocks 
of Devon are not noted for their durability. 
They have been worked for centuries, and 
the products of certain localities have won 
considerable reputation. The conglomerate at 
Heavitree Quarry, near Exeter, has long been 
worked under the name of Wonford stone. At 
Ugbrook Park, near Chudleigh, a warm red- 
coloured sandstone is raised ; and a similar one, 





to pure white, is quarried in the neighbourhood 
of North Tawton, Sampford Courtenay, 
Exbourne, and Hatherleigh. The Grinshill 
Quarries, near Shrewsbury, produce stone of light 
grey, light yellow and reddish brown tints. At 
Hollington, near Uttoxeter, a light brownish- 
grey stone is raised; and another, some- 
times micaceous, comes from Park Quarry, 
Tixall, Staffs—but the quarries in Triassic sand- 
stone are too numerous to mention specifically. 
The student will find good examples of the use 
of the material in the ancient City of Chester ; a 
walk round the old walls will soon make him 
familiar with the pebbly nature of some of the 
stones. The cathedral there and also at 
Worcester have been restored in recent years with 
the red sandstones from quarries near Dunham, 
and from Ombersley and Hadley Quarries, 
Worcester, respectively, both of Triassic age. 
The fine-grained red sandstone of the New Red 
Series raised at the Moat Quarry, near Carlisle, 
is well known in the North of England and 
Scotland ; it has black lines, which disappear on 
exposure to the weather, and is slightly argilla- 
ceous. 
PERMIAN SANDSTONES. 


The sandstones of Permian age in England are 
not distinguished for their durability, whilst their 
colour is generally decidedly objectionable, with 
the exception of those quarried along ihe valley 
of the Eden, and near St. Bee’s Head, Cumber- 
land. They are mostly of bright red tints, and 
have been used, amongst other places,’at Penrith. 
If we just cross the border into Dumfriesshire, 
however, we find this formation yielding remark- 
ably good stones. At Corsehill, near Annan, a 
fine-grained red sandstone has been worked for 
many years, which has earned a wide reputation 
and is well known in the London market. Its 
micro-structure has been described in this series in 
another connexion, where it was also figured. 
We may remind the student that the stone is 
mainly composed of quartz grains, both angular 
and sub-angular, with a small proportion of 
kaolin fragments coated with peroxide of iron; 
minute flakes of mica are common, and small red 
specks of some indeterminable mineral make their 
appearance here and there, whilst there is also a 
little chalcedonic infiltration. The Corncockle 
Quarry, near Lockerbie, in the same county is 
another example of a working in the Permian 
beds. The stone is of a deep red tint, fine- 
grained, of medium hardness, and appears to 
weather well. The red sandstone from Gate- 
lawbridge Quarry,, near Thornhill, has been 
exploited for at least 200 years, is much used 
in Glasgow and more recently in Edinburgh. 
It consists mainly of quartz grains cemented 
together by peroxide of iron, and is of very 
fine texture. Locharbriggs Quarry, also: in 
Dumfriesshire yields a Permian sandstone of pale- 
red tint and fine grain; and the Ballochmyle 
Quarry, near Mauchline, Ayrshire, provides an 
equally fine-grained stone, but of a brighter red 
colour. In fact, it may be stated that, wherever 
the Permian sandstones of the south of Scotland 
are sufficiently hard they are raised, but not to the 
same extent as at the quarries mentioned. 


CARBONIFEROUS SANDSTONES. 


The majority of the sandstones used for 
building purposes in this country are derived 
from the Carboniferous System. In and around 
Bristol we have the Pennant stone, in the Forest 
of Dean and surrounding the South Wales coal 
basin, in Staffordshire, Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Denbigh, Flint, Durham, and Northumberland— 
wherever the Yoredale Rocks, Millstone Grit; 
Calciferous Sandstone, or the sandstones inter- 
stratified between the various coal-seams crop 
out—there we find quarries which have yielded 
the sandstones so well-known to architects in the 
West and North of England. We have visited 
many, and have described several on former 
occasions, but our knowledge of this branch of 
the subject is not as complete as we could wish. 
At the same time we have seen sufficient, and 
have experimented with enough samples of the 
stone, to enable us to draw a few deductions 
which may not be without some permanent value. 
Certain new quarries in the Carboniferous sand- 
stones of Gloucestershire will be described in 
detail, and the general micro-structure of the 
stone given. 

The Carboniferous System in Scotland has like- 
wise yielded an enormous amount of building 
material, especially in the vicinity of Edinburgh, 


but varying in colour from a dirty buff or drab 


where the sandstones have formed the subject of 
special study by an architect, Mr. George Craig,* 





* “Proc. Liverpool Geological Soc.,” vol. v. (pt. 1), 
1885,'pp. 52 et. sgg. 


* ©©Trans. 





part iv.), 1892, pp. 254, et sg. 


though not in regard to their microscopic cha- 
racters. Craigleith quarry is known all over the 
country, and the stone therefrom was long the 
principal material used in the public and private 
buildings of Edinburgh; it consists almost entirely 
of quartz grains in a siliceous. matrix, and is 
consequently very durable, but contains about 
I per cent. of carbonate of lime. It is of a grey 
tint, and very hard and close. Mr. Craig re- 
marks that ‘*‘All the buildings of Craigleith 
stone (in Edinburgh) are practically unaltered b 

the weather, and polished faces retain their 
original gloss and clear appearance.” Then 
we learn that ‘‘no houses are built entirely 
of it now ”—competition again, we presume, 
The Craigmillar quarry, about two miles 
south - east of Edinburgh, yields stones of 
purplish white and cream colours, hard and full 
of pebbles which stand the weather well; 
Ravelston Quarry, one and a-half miles west otf 
the city, was once very extensively worked, and 
is to a more limited extent at the present day, the 
stone is greyish, fine-grained, and occurs in 
massive blocks ; a little to the west of this is the 
Ravelston Black Quarry, recently re-opened, 
yielding fine, hard stone of dark grey tint. 
Hailes Quarry, four miles west of Edinburgh, 
gives us three kinds of sandstone, viz., dark grey, 
red, and blue; it is hard, close-grained, and con- 
tains a large quantity of mica. The three quarries 
near Granton, Midlothian, which in times gone 
bye have yielded an enormous amount of good 
hard stone of cream tint, are now flooded out; 
but a little above Slateford, at Redhall Quarry, 
red and ‘‘ white” sandstones wrought with con. 
siderable facility are raised. Dalmeny Quarry 
produces a light grey stone of very fine grain; 
near West Calder is the Hermand Quarry, also in 
stone of grey tint, hard and compact; at Currie 
Glen Quarry, Borthwick, also in Midlothian, 
stones greyish mottled with brown, also purplish 
grey mottled with yellow, and whitish grey 
mottled with yellow occur, of fine grain. 

The Carboniferous system in Linlithgowshire 
yields the celebrated grey fine-grained sandstone 
of Binny Quarry, near Uphall; in Fife we have 
the whitish (sometimes mottled brown) stone of 
Grange Quarry; in Lanarkshire there is the 
white, coarse stone of Auchinlee Quarry, Cleland, 
near Motherwell; and in Berwickshire a warm, 
cream-coloured sandstone of fine grain and easily 
wrought is raised at Whitstone Newton Quarry. 
The same formation in Stirlingshire produces 
a cream-coloured stone of very fine grain 
at Polmaise Quarry, near Bannockburn, near 
which place a somewhat similar stone is also 


raised at Plean Quarry; close to the town. of 


Stirling there is the Dunmore Quarry in stone 
containing more carbonate of lime and magnesia 
than is usually found in good sandstones, it is of 
a cream tint, hard and fine-grained, and its 
structure is remarkable as showing a number of 
small, round holes; whilst near Glasgow, 
celebrated sandstones of pale grey tints come 
from the Giffneuk quarry. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. JAMES MEDLAND.—On the 18th inst., at 
Gloucester, died James Medland, architect and the 
son of an architect, at the age of eighty-six. He 
came to Gloucester as chief assistant to the late 
S. ‘W. Dankes, remaining in that position when the 
practice was continued by Dankes & Hamilton 
When Mr. Dankes left Gloucester for London the 
firm became Hamilton & Medland. Mr. Hamilton 
after a time left Mr. Medland in sole possession, 
After some years he was joined by Mr. Maberly, 
and after Mr. Maberly’s retirement, by his son, 
Mr. Medland held for many years the office of 
County Surveyor. Since the office was first opened 
in Clarence-street, Gloucester, by Mr. Dankes 
many buildings have been carried out, such ‘as 
lunatic asylums, workhouses, cemetries, public 
halls, hotels, markets, churches, chapels, police 
stations and petty sessional courts, mansions, 
and smaller dwellings, workmen's cottages, aii 
sundry other buildings; in the designs of all'of 
which Mr. Medland took the chief part. His eldest 
surviving son is still in practice in Gloucester, and 4 
younger son in London. Mr. John Medland was 
for many years in the office of Sir G. G. Scott, R.A 


Mr. W. C. MARSHALL, R.A.—Mr. William 
Calder Marshall, R.A., died on the 16th inst., at the 
age of eighty-one. He was born and educated 
Edinburgh, and for some years studied the art ol 
sculpture. He went to London, and in 1836 visi 
Rome. He had in the previous year exhibited for 
the first time at the Academy, and in 1839 he went 
to reside permanently in London. He was electé 
an Associate of the Scottish Academy in 1842, of the 
Royal Academy in 1844, and a Royal Academician # 





Edinburgh Geological Society,”,. vol. vi. 


1852. Hedid a good deal of work for the Art Unio, 
and his “Dancing Girl Reposing” obtained tie 
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Art Union premium of s00/. For the new Houses 
of Parliament Mr. Marshall executed the statues 
of Lord Clarendon and Lord Somers, and he 
frequently received commissions for statues erected 
by public subscription. The bronze statue of Sir 
Robert Peel in Manchester is by him, as is also the 
Statue of Jenner originally erected in Trafalgar- 
Square and afterwards removed to Kensington- 
gardens. In 1857 Mr. Marshall gained the premium 
of 7oo/, offered for a design for a national 
monument to the Duke of Wellington, and he 
executed part of a series of bas-reliefs in marble for 
the chapel in St. Paul's Cathedral. The allegorical 
group, ‘‘ Agriculture,” part of the Prince Consort's 
memorial in Hyde Park, is from Mr. Marshall’s 
chisel. Mr. Marshall was a British representative 
at the International Exhibition held in Paris in 1878, 
and in recognition of his services he was appointed 
a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 


HERR LUDWIG BOTTGER.—We have to record 
the sudden death of Ludwig Bottger, of the Archi- 
tectural Department of the German Ministry of 
Public Works. Born in 1845, at Kénnern, he was 
at first engaged in railway enterprises. In 1884 he 
was appointed ‘‘ Bauinspector,” and entered the 
Ministry of Public Works in 1887, where he was 
identified with a large amount of ecclesiastical 
architecture, He was a member of the commission 
for the building of the new Cathedral at Berlin. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


RESTORATION OF HEYDON CHURCH, NORFOLK. 
—The fine old Parish Church of SS. Peter and 
Paul is now about to undergo partial restora- 
tion, the principal works being the restoration 
of the nave and aisle roofs, which have 
been found to be in a decayed condition, re- 
using, however, every part of the old woodwork 
found practicable, taking off and recasting the 
lead, reglazing the clearstory windows, restoring 
the copings and walling, re-building the east gable, 
and replastering the internal walls. Mr. 7. H. 
Blyth, of Foulsham, is the contractor, the works 
being under the superintendence of Mr. Herbert J. 
Green, architect, Norwich. 


NEW BATHS, MATLOCK.—On the oth inst. the 
Duke and Duchess of Devonshire opened the new 
suite of baths which have recently been erected in 
connection with Smedley’s Hydropathic Establish- 
ment, Matlock Bank. The baths face the Bank- 
road and communicate with what is known as the 
fourth section. On leaving the balcony of the hydro 
there is an extension facing the valley. Arrange- 
ments have been made for open-air concerts, and a 
kiosk is erected on a level with the drawing-room 
terrace. A promenade runs round the kiosk with a 
considerable elevation. Immediately on entering 
the new bath section there is a ladies’ Turkish bath, 
and next a similar one for gentlemen. A corridor, 
with a gradual sloping gradient, leads to the suite of 
bath-rooms, and a waiting-room communicates with 
the gentlemen's baths. A corridor runs the full 
length of this bath house, and the walls are covered 
with Minton tiles and the floors laid with Italian 
mosaic. The baths are divided into suites, each 
suite comprising four dressing rooms, and one 
general bath-room, in charge of a separate atten- 
dant. The dressing-rooms do not communicate 
into the corridor and then into the bathing depart- 
ment, but all the dressing rooms in one suite are so 
arranged as to converge into the general bathing room 
There is a small room adjoining for the purpose of 
undergoing the ascending douche with hot or cold 
water, and there are separate lavatories. Heating 
of the bath-houses is by means of the steam radiators. 
The ladies’ baths are similar in general construction, 
and these are built on the same floor, running 
parallel along the front of the new block, and facing 
the new facade of the building. The dimensions of 
the two are 118 ft. in length, and 129 ft. gin., 
exclusive of the additional rooms added on each end 
of the building. ‘The whole of the new baths are 
lighted with electricity and gas, as may be required. 
At the end of the corridor there are drying-rooms, 
heated with steam, and several apartments for pre- 
paring treatment for patients. The woodwork is 
pitch-pine carved. The ventilators are those of 
Messinger, of Loughborough. At one end of the 
bath-houses there are electric and private baths, 
which overlook the tennis-courts, and a waiting- 
room completes the suite. ‘All the baths are 
plastered with adamant. The contractor for 
the masonry was Mr. L. T. Wildgoose; for 
joinering Messrs. Moore Brothers, of Manchester ; 
heating apparatus, Mr. Oldroyd, of Leeds ; boilers, 
Taylor & Sons, of Marsden, Yorkshire ; fittings for 
boilers, Mr. Shaw, of Huddersfield; while the 
general work has been carried out by the Smedley 
Company’s own staff, supervised by Mr. W. Doxey. 
The architect for the building was the late Mr. G. FE. 
Statham, and his successor, Mr. Gilbert Doughty, 
of Nottingham, was elected to carry out the con- 
tract. Below the bath-houses there is a basement, 
which has an entrance from the grounds of the 
hydro. Here arrangements. have been made for a 
recreation-room, measuring about 20 yards in each 
length. Large open bays front the basement of the 
building, with solid pillars of Matlock gritstone. 





Pump Room, BuxToN.——On the 13th inst. the 
Duke of Devonshire presented to the town of Buxton 
anew pump-room, which faces the Crescent. The 
new structure comprises a room so ft. by 25 ft. 
The apparatus consists of gas-engine and pump, 
fitted at the rear for raising the water to the drinking 
counter. The counter, which is 25 ft. in length, 
and made of polished pitch pine, is placed immedi- 
ately in front of the entrance doors, and it is 
surmounted by a veined Italian marble top. The 
architecture, says the Deréyshire Advertiser, has been 
carried out. with a view to harmonising with the 
Crescent. On the western side is an open terrace in 
which visitors to the room may lounge; both ends 
are terminated by a domed pavilion, and stone from 
the quarries at Nithen End is used. In the room all 
the woodwork is of pitch pine. Two rooms are 
provided for attendants. The floor of the room is of 
mosaic, the work of Italian artists, and the ceiling, 
which is divided into bays, is panelled and moulded. 
The outside pump, or St. Ann’s Well, is being 
moved to the west end of the new pump-room. The 
new pump will be on an asphalted pavement, and it 
has been designed by Messrs. W. H. Bailey & Co., 
Limited, engineers, of Salford. The work in 
connexion with the new pump-room has been carried 
out by the following:—Mr. James Salt, Buxton, 
contractor for the general works; Mr. S. Elliot, 
Newbury, joinery work; Messrs. de Grelle Houdret 
& Co., London, mosaic pavement ; Messrs. Tangye, 
Birmingham and London, gas engine and pumps. 
The architect was Mr. Henry Currey, of the Strand, 
London, under whose superintendence the building 
was erected. 


RESTORATION OF NAVE, KIRKHEATON CHURCH, 
NORTHUMBERLAND. — The nave of Kirkheaton 
Church has just been re-opened after repair. The 
architect was Mr. R. C. Hedley, Mr. R. G. 
Surtees being the contractor. ‘The alterations con- 
sist of the entire renewal of the roof; the repair of 
bell-cot, and re-hanging of the bell, re-roofing 
and repair of porch, the insertion of two new 
windows, a new outer doorway, the raising of the 
nave walls, reseating the nave, new pulpit and altar- 
rails, and new outer and inner gateways and gates 
to the churchyard. ‘The woodwork of the roof is of 
pitch-pine. The windows are of two lights, and 
the heads are Early English in style. ‘The iron- 
work has been made by Messrs. Blacklock. The 
seats are of pitch-pine, with panelled backs and 
front screens to each set. The pulpit has open 
panels with cusped heads. An oak reredos is the 
work and gift of the Rev. A. Hemsted, of Stagshaw. 


CHURCH, STOKE.—St. Barnabas Church, Stoke, 
has just been consecrated. The edifice was com- 
menced as far back as 1885, says the Western 
Morning News, but only a portion was then built, 
and it was not until the end of last year that the 
undertaking was completed. The nave is 79 ft. 6 in. 
long, by 31 ft. 6 in. wide, with an apsidal end and 
transepts on each side. The architecture is of the 
Early Pointed period. The church is approached 
by a Galilee porch, and externally the walls are 
faced with limestone, with windows and door-jambs 
of Candy’s brick. The interior of the walls is of 
red bricks, relieved with bands of yellow brick. 
Ham-hill stone has been used in the dressing of 
buttresses, and the bays which divide the nave from 
the aisles rest upon Ham-hill stone piers and brick 
arches. The chancel is 31 ft. high from nave floor 
to wall plate, and 48 ft. wide, being lighted by seven 
lancets. The altar is approached by nine steps from 
the nave. The chancel is paved with mosaic, and 
contains on the south side a recessed stone sedilia 
and piscina, with marble shafts. Choir stalls have 
been erected, the organ occupies the south transept, 
and the corresponding transept has been fitted up as 
a Lady Chapel. ‘The roofing throughout is of open 
timber, with plaster between the rafters, and covered 
with slates. The nave and aisles are fitted with 
chairs on wood blocks, and seating accommodation 
is provided for 600 people. ‘The church has been 
built by Mr. Isaac Rosekilly, of Gunnislake, from 
designs prepared by Messrs. St. Aubyn, Wadling, 
& Luff, of London and Devonport. ‘The cost has 
been about 6, 500/, 


BAPTIST CHAPEL, CARDIFF.—On the erst inst. 
the memorial stone of the new Baptist Chapel at 
the corner of Railway-street, Splott-road, Tardiff, 
was laid by Lord Tredegar. The new building is 
designed in the Early English style, and will be 
erected with local stone, faced with blue Pennant 
stone, the quoins and heads, &c., of doors and 
windows being of Bath stone, The principal 
feature of the front elevation will be two octagonal 
turrets, which will rise to a height of about 70 ft. 
from the ground. Between these there will be a 
traceried three-light window, the principal doorway 
being below this, with side entrances on either 
side. A gallery will be carried round three sides of 
the building, and a baptistry and rostrum formed at 
the end farthest from the entrances. Space will 
also be left for an organ-chamber. In addition to 
the chapel], the contract includes a vestry-hall with 
class-rooms, also at the rear of the chapel. The 
total accommodation will be for 1,100 persons, 
The designs have been prepared by and the work 
will be carried out under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Habershon & Fawckner, architects, of 
Cardiff. ‘The builders are Messrs. Latty & Co., the 
amount of their tender being 4,350/. 





MASONIC BUILDINGS, KELVEDON, ESSEX.—On 
the r4th inst. the foundation-stone was laid at 
Kelvedon of a temple which is in course of erection 
for the ‘‘ Easterford” Lodge. The building will 
cost 2,000/, There are to be an entrance-porch, 
hall, vestibule, reception-room, lodge-room, dining- 
hall, and kitchen apartments. The plans of the 
building, which is to be of red brick, were prepared 
by the late Mr. Alan Stewart, of Maldon, but. have 
undergone some alterations at the hands of Mr. F. 
Whitmore, of Chelmsford. Mr. S,. Thorne, of 
Messing, is the builder, and the stone-work is being 
done by Mr. L. J. Watts, of Colchester. 


NEW CHAPEL AT NEWPORT, MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
—On the 17th inst. the Tabernacle Congregational 
Church and School-room, Commercial-street and 
Dock-street, Newport, was opened after complete 
rebuilding. The building occupies the site which 
the old ‘Tabernacle formerly stood upon, and has 
been erected, at a cost of about 3,000/., by Mr. 
Charles Locke, from designs by Mr. Benjamin 
Lawrence. The church itself provides seating 
accommodation for about goo worshippers, the 
interior dimensions being 88 ft. by 42 ft. The front 
elevation to Commercial-street is of Risca red sand- 
stone, with Bath-stone dressings. ‘The school-room 
is 43 ft. by 40 ft. 


NEW CHURCH, CARDIFF-—On the rsth inst. the 
Bishop of Llandaff consecrated the new church ot 
St. James the Great, situated in Newport-road, 
Cardiff. The church is Early Englishin style. The 
dimensions of the building are as follows :—Height 
of tower 92 ft., height to top stone of spire 152 ft. 
Above this the finial rises to a further height of 9 ft. 
In length the building measures 144 ft. 6 in. from 
east to west. Its width is 65 ft., and the height of 
the nave roof is 58 ft. The material used in its 
construction is the rose-coloured Swelldon stone, 
and for all jambs, facings, and mouldings selected 
Box stone from the Bath quarries. The roof of the 
nave is raftered, and the roof of the chancel is 
panelled geometrically. The carved work within 
and without the church is from the studio of Mr. 
Clarke, of Llandaff. The inner wall of the chancel 
is pierced with five arches. The choir-stalls are of 
carved oak. The font is in red Forest of Dean 
stone, and the pulpit is built of three kinds of stone 
—viz., Camden, green Bridgend, and red Forest of 
Dean, It is relieved by slender columns of coloured 
marble upon the face, and recesses are left for 
figures. The floor is of wooden blocks and the 
aisles are laid down with encaustic tiles, The organ 
chamber is raised above the south side of the chancel, 
immediately above the choir vestry. The total cost 
of church and furniture exceeds 10,000/. Messrs. 
Burton & Co, were the contractors. Mr. E, M. 
Bruce Vaughan was the architect. 


RESTORATION OF YSTRADYFODWG CHURCH, 
GLAMORGANSHIRE.— Ystradyfodwg parish church 
has just been restored, Mr. E. M. Bruce-Vaughan 
being the architect and Mr. A. Richards the builder. 


PROPOSED EXHIBITION, CARDIFF.—A meeting 
of the building committee of the proposed Cardiff 
Exhibition was held on the 12th inst. at the Town 
Hall, Cardiff. A sketch plan of the proposed build 
ings was submitted by Mr. Seward, architect, and 
discussed. The ,..antakes the form of a hollowsquare, 
the front portion of the buildings being devoted to the 
fine art galleries and the sides to space for machinery 
in motion and exhibits of other sections, and the 
rear to the concert-hall, &c. In the quadrangle 
enclosed by the buildings are shown a band-stand 
and fountains, and this space would be used as a 
promenade. The general design of the buildings 
was approved by the members of the committee 
present, and Mr. Seward undertook to work out the 
plan more in detail for consideration at the next 
meeting. 

ScHOOL ADDITION, SHEFFIELD.—On Monday 
Mrs. J. W. Wilson opened the new department 
recently added to the Carlisle-street Board Schools, 
Sheffield. The new department contains a school 
68 ft. by 24 ft., three class-rooms 24 ft. by 22 ft., 
cloak-rooms, marching and play.corridor 68 ft. long 
and 12 ft. wide, mistresses’ rooms, and lavatory. 
The contractors are Messrs. John Chambers & Sons, 
of Pond Hill; Mr. John Laidler was clerk of the 
works, and Mr. J. E. Benton the architect. 


SCHOOLS, &C., HAMMERSMITH AND. WEST 
KENSINGTON SYNAGOGUE.—On the 17th inst. the 
foundation-stones were laid by Mr. B. L. Cohen, 
M,P., of new schools and minister’s house in con- 
nexion with the Hammersmith and West Kensington 
Synagogue. Mr. Delissa Joseph, of Basinghall- 
street, is the architect. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS, 


DRAINAGE WorRKS, LYMM.—The main drainage 
of the Heatley district of the Lymm 
Board area has lately been completed on the 
Shone hydro-pneumatic system. The district is 
very flat, and the whole of the foul sewers have 
been laid in wet sand, Doulton’s patent jointed 
pipes being used throughout. The contractors were 
Messrs. Worthington & Pownall, of Manchester, 
and Messrs. Hughes & Lancaster, of Westminster. 
The whole scheme has been designed and_ carried 
out by Mr. G. Herbert Bayley, A.M.Inst,C,E., of 
Manchester. 
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SEA WALL, FILEyY.—On Tuesday the sea wall 
at Filey, which it was found necessary to erect 
to protect the land from the inroads of the sea, was 
opened by Lord Herries, the Lord-Lieutenant of the 
East Riding. Commencing at the North Ravine, 
the sea wall runs in two sections to the Crescent Hill, 
a distance of over seven hundred yards, A slip- 
way, which divides the two portions near the 
Spa Saloon, is spanned by a steel bridge. The 
foundation of the wall is of concrete, and it is 
further protected at its base by a concrete apron, 
backed with a iayer of hand-packed stone. 
space between this layer and the front of the 
wall has been filled with concrete, laid in mass, 
a wide layer of this material being placed with 
concrete blocks of superior quality to resist the 
action of the waves. The structure has an average 
height of 19 ft. above the sand, the promenade 
being 11 ft. above high-water mark. A bull-nose 
ledge P easyer immediately underneath the coping has 
the effect of turning the waves from the promenade, 
and throwing them back into the sea, and 
the coping is surmounted by an iron railing 
3 ft. 4 in. in height. The promenade consists of an 
asphalted pathway 12 ft. wide, leaving behind a 
large open space, which will be laid out in orna- 
mental plots, and will also afford accommodation 
for shelters, and, if desired, for a band-stand. The 
works have been carried out by the Local Board at 
a cost of 15,000/. ‘The engineer was Mr. Fairbank, 
and Messrs. Dickson were the contractors. Mr. 
Barnes was clerk of works. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SCHEME, BATH.—The Town 
Council of Bath have been considering the question 
of sewage disposal for some time, and have hada 
preliminary scheme under their consideration. Ata 
meeting of the Town Council last Tuesday a report 
was presented from the special committee appointed 
to deal with the subject. ‘The committee reported 
that they had entered into provisional contracts with 
the owners of a site which might be suitable for 
chemical precipitation. They advised that the 
question referred to them by the Council, as to the 
levels of the new intercepting sewers, should 
be referred to the expert as part of the whole 
matter referred to him. The committee recom- 
mended the Council to engage the services of 
Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, to 
furnish a report upon the whole subject. In conse 
quence of information afforded by Mr. Radford, the 
committee had sent a deputation to the 
Government Board offices, and had ascertained that 
if the sewage was treated chemically, land would 
have to be used for filtering the effluent before dis- 
charging it into a river. The Town Council 
approved the recommendations of the committee. 
It is expected that the sewage of Bath will have to 
be collected by means of intercepting sewers, and 
conveyed to one outfall for purification. The 
scheme has been estimated to cost between 70,000/; 
and 80,000/, The population of the city is about 
52,000, 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


FRANCE.—A subscription has been opened in 
Paris for the purchase of Turner's ‘‘ Ancient Italy,” 
which it is desired to offer to the Louvre. e 
picture is at present exhibited at the Sedelmeyer 
Gallery, Rue de la Rochefoucault, as well as a 
certain number of other paintings of the English 
School, including a sea-piece by Turner, various 
portraits by Lawrence and Gainsborough, and 
landscapes by Crome and Constable.——MM. 
Marqueste and Ernest Barrias, the eminent sculptors, 
have _ elected members of the Conseil Supérieur 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. ——-M. Henri Bouillon. 
the sculptor, has just’'completed the model for 
the monument to Henri Miirger, which is to 
be inaugurated in the autumn, in the Luxem- 
bourg Garden. The monument comprises a 
group in marble, ‘‘ La Gaité et la Tristesse 
se donnant le Main,” surmounted by a bust 
of Miirger.—— The Louvre has bought from 
the Carpeaux Sale the drawing of Napoléon III. in 
his coffin, the plaster model of the ‘‘ Dance” group, 
and three terra-cottas, ‘‘ Le Corps d’une Naufragée,” 
‘* Venus Captivant l’Amour,” and ‘‘ Paul et Virginie.” 
—-—A congress for the development of ‘‘ Christian 
Art” is to be held in Paris, from the 25th to the 
27th of this month.——The exhibition of the 
‘* Envois de Rome” has just been opened at the 

le des Beaux-Arts.——An exhibition of ‘‘ Celtic 
Art” is announced at the ‘‘ Cercle de la Librairie,” 
in the Boulevard St. Germain.——M. Joseph 
Chéret, a well-known decorator and ceramic 
artist, has died, after a long illness. He was 
brother of Jules Chérot, the draughtsman, and 
brother-in-law of MM. Louis and Pierre Carrier- 
Belleuse.——- The death is also announced 
at Garennes, of the painter Henri Bramtot, at the 
age of forty-one. He was a pupil of M. Bouguereau 
and obtained a Third Medal and the Prix de Rome 
in 1879, and a Second Medal in 1889. He exhibited 
two pictures this year at the Champs Elysées, 
**Souvenir d’Eté” and ‘‘ Reflets de Soleil.”——-M 
Jules Laroche, architect and member of the Société 
Centrale, has died at Corbeil at the age of sixty- 
four. He studied at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and 
in the atelier of M. Guénepin. He was architect of 
a good many private houses as well as public 
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buildings, among the latter the Palais de Justice at 
Corbeil.——The monument raised by public sub- 
scription to Barye, the great animal sculptor, 
was inaugurated on Sunday last. The monu- 
ment, situated at the extremity of the Ile St. 
Louis between the two lengths of the Pont Sully. 
is designed by M. Bernier, architect.———The War 
Department having refused a sufficient indemnity 
for the demolition of the ramparts of Perpignan, the 
municipality of that town has given up the project, 
confining itself to enlarging the various gateways in 
the fortifications which give access to the town.—— 
M. Joseph Reinach has laid before the Chamber of 
Deputies a proposition for the creation of a Museum 
Fund (‘‘ Caisse des Musées’’), to provide funds for 
the purchase of works of art intended for the State 
museums.——M. Injalbert, the sculptor, has 
finished the model of the monument to be erected at 
Pezenas to the memory of Moliére. The bust of the 
great comedian is placed upon a pedestal three 
métres high. In front are symbolical attributes of 
‘*Comedy”; on the left a figure representing a 
“‘ Soubrette” holding a nosegay ; on the right is a 
faun with a satiric expression, and features which 
are a reproduction of those of M. Coquelin cadet. 

GERMANY.—The Emperor has decided that five 
large bells shall be hung in the belfry of the 
Emperor William Memorial Church. They will be 
cast from cannon captured in the Emperor's three 
campaigns, from designs by Schwechten and other 
well-known artists. ‘The church is to be consecrated 
on September 2, 1895.——-The municipality of 
Berlin appointed a sub-committee to report on 
the best methods of improving the communications 
with Treptow in view of the 1896 exhibition. It is 
said that a settlement will be shortly arrived at with 
Messrs. Siemens & Halske so as to enable a start to 
be made on the proposed overhead electric railways. 
——A new chapel for the cemetery of the Orthodox 
Greek community has recently been consecrated. It 
is in the Russian style, with a high octagonal tower, 
and was erected from the designs of Herr. A, Bohn. 
——The opening of the new Imperial Houses of 
Parliament, fixed for October 18, is again indefinitely 
postponed. —— Professor Carl Becker has been 
unanimously re-elected President of the Prussian 
Royal Academy of Arts by the Senate of that 
body. The late Professor Bokelmann’s place at 
the Art Schools will be taken by Professor 
Carl Seim. —— The next general meeting of 
the Society of German ironmasters is to be 
held at Dusseldorf on July 15.——The Society of 
Munich artists have resolved to make a start on the 
‘* Kunstler Haus’’ which is to be erected from the 
plans of Professor Seidl at a cost of nearly 40,000/. of 
which amount all but 7,000/. is provided.——The 
Prince Regent of Bavaria has unveiled a monumental 
fountain at Wurzburg dedicated to him by that city. 
The design represents ‘‘ Franconia,” enthroned, 
crowning a medallion of the Regent with a laurel 
wreath.——The surface drainage works at Heidelberg 
Castle are nearly completed. The prince of Hohen- 
zollern, who is an ardent antiquarian, has entrusted 
Dr. Ziegeler with an investigation. of the Roman 
roads of the province. At Laugenschlingen a well- 
preserved Roman Villa has been unearthed.——The 
‘* Pontes Longi,” described in Tacitus I., 63, have, 
it is believed, been discovered in the ‘‘ Weissen 
Venn,” near Borken, where a roadway, formed of 
the trunks of trees has been uncovered for a length 
of 40 yds. The excavations are being continued. 

AUSTRIA.—The Empress has expressed her satis- 
faction with the designs of Messrs. Chiatone, of 
Lugano, for a monument to the late Crown Prince 
Rudolph to be erected in the Achilleion on Corfu. 
——Messrs. V. Arneth & Suess have been re-elected 
President and Vice-President of the Vienna Academy 
of Sciences.-——-The Ministry of War is about to sell 
the Alser barracks at Vienna to the authorities of 
the General Hospital, with a view to the rebuilding 
and extension of the the Medical Schools, where the 
accomodation is very bad. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


SHELDON'’S SUSPENSION LEVEL. — This little 
instrument, resembling the ordinary level used in 
the joiner’s shop, has been devised for the purpose 
of not only ascertaining if a surface is horizontal, but 
also for determining the differences of level in build- 
ing and survey work, on occasions when it may not be 
convenient to be hampered with a telescope level and 
its tripod. It consists of a sensitive spirit bubble, 
mounted in a metal tube from's to 7 in. in length. 
At the ends of the tube are feet, enabling it to be 
used as an ordinary straight-edge level, and over 
these are projections which have also been adjusted 
so that it may be employed as a soffit level to be 
held against beams, ceilings, &c., the position of the 
bubble being easily seen from underneath. The 
upper projections also form hooks, so that the instru- 
ment can be suspended upon a cord, which, if 
stretched moderately tight between two upright 
rods, and secured to each, so that the points of 
attachment shall be on the same horizontal line, 
the level, when suspended midway between the rods, 
will obviously hang horizontal also. Consequently, 
to find the difference in level between two places, all 
that is required is to set up a rod at one of them 
and attach a cord to it at any convenient height. 
The cord being drawn fairly taut must then be 





secured to the second rod at such .a—height 
that the instrument which has been suspended 
on the cord, midway between the rods, hangs hori- 
zontally. The difference in height from the bottom 
of the rods to the points of attachment of the cord, 
will of course give the rise or fall between the two 
places. If care be taken to hang the instrument at 
the centre of the cord, very good results may be 
obtained, the error not exceeding one or two inches 
per quarter mile. Messrs. Elliott Brothers are the 
makers of the level and they also supply graduated 
rods with sliding collars and clamping arrange- 
ments, and a specially-prepared enamelled line 
suitable for the purpose. 

CANALS OF FRANCE.—Although the traffic on 
French canals and rivers had increased at the end of 
1891 by 28 per cent. over that of 1881, the year 
chosen for comparison by a committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies appointed to report upon the 
subject of inland navigation, at the end of 1893 this 
increase was checked and fell to 254 per cent. The 
causes of the decrease were the uepressed state of 
French trade last year and the effects of a reduction 
of from 27 to 33 per cent. on traffic sent by slow 
goods trains. According to the report of the com- 
mittee referred to, the increased inland water-borne 
traffic is entirely due to legislation and the improve- 
ments carried out in consequence thereof. In 1879 
a law was enacted that all locks should be rebuilt to 
a common size, so as to admit the passage of boats 
300 tons burden, 125 ft. long, 16 ft. 4 in. wide, and 
15 ft. 1o in. deep. Improvements were also made 
in the courses of the rivers Rhone, Soane, and Seine. 
The increase in the total length of navigable canals 
and rivers between 1881 and 1891, the period 
reported upon, from 7,437 to 7,660 miles, was 
small, but the distance along which a boat 120 ft. 
long could be taken, rose from 906 to 2,494 
miles. A boat of 300 tons burden can now be 
hauled direct from Havre to the frontiers of 
Alsace, and from Dunkirk to Lyons, but there 
remains much to be done to complete the net- 
work, large gaps existing between the Marne and 
Saone, the Saone and Besancon, the Rhone and 
Marseilles. In 1880 all inland navigation dues in 
France were abolished, forming another cause of the 
impetus given to the carriage of heavy goods by 
water; but the necessity for some sort of tolls 
leviable locally for the repair and use of canals has 
lately been felt, and an agitation set on foot for their 
enactment. Most of the hauling is done by horses, 
and the remainder by cattle hired from the farmers 
along the canals. Drawbacks to the expansion of 
canal navigation are defective arrangements as to 
traction and want of organisation as to freight. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION VISITS. — The 
Architectural Association repeated last Saturday 
their visit to Eton College. As a full account of 
their previous visit to Eton appeared in the Buzlder, 
vol. lvi., page 429, we need not do more than 
mention the visit on this occasion. 

THE JUNIOR ENGINEERING SOCIETY. — Last 
Saturday afternoon the members of this society 
visited Wembley Park for the purpose of inspect- 
ing the great tower in course of construction 
there. The party, numbering upwards of seventy, 
were shown over by Mr. W. Gilbert, the resident 
engineer to the contractors, Messrs. Heenan & 
Froude, and other gentlemen. The erection has 
advanced to the first platform, at an elevation of 
150 ft., to which the members ascended by a cage 
capable of raising six at a time, and worked 
electrically. The method of building up the 
steelwork composing the four groups of inclined 
legs by aid of four electric cranes, one at 
each group, was explained. Each of these 
cranes, supplied with current from a central 
station, carries a 14 b.h.p. motor, taking about 
120 ampéres at 105 volts, connected by gearing 
with a barrel 21 in. diameter; a load of 8 tons 
can be lifted’at a speed of 20 ft. per minute. The 
total height of the tower will be 1,150 ft., and the 
estimated total weight 7,000 tons. The foundations 
consist of four groups of four separate concrete 
blocks, each group being placed at a corner of a 
square of 250 ft. sides. Four lifts are being pro- 
vided to work vertically up the centre of .the tower ; 
two will ascend only to the first platform, the other 
two travelling the entire height. Each lift will be 
driven by a separate winding engine situated imme- 
diately under the lift cages in a circular underground- 
level concrete chamber, 55 ft. 8 in. internal diameter. 
The wall for this has been put in by an annular 
trench, and the excavation of the centre part was 
going on at the time of the visit, two steam winches 
being employed for raising the square wood tips as 
they were fitted by hand; the men on this part of 
the work are now engaged night and day, with a 
view of completing the chamber as speedily as 
possible, so that the engines may be laid down, 


COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS.—At the meeting of 
the Sewers Committee of the City of London held 
on the roth inst., a deputation of ratepayers and 
occupiers prayed for a much- required improve- 
ment in Bishopsgate-street, the widening of the 
approaches from that thoroughfare to Great St. 
Helen’s. After hearing Mr. Wragge and Mr. 
Craven in support of the memorial, the matter was 
referred to the Finance and Improvement Com- 
mittee. Mr. A. C. Morton, M.P., called attention 
to the inconvenience resulting from the stoppage of 
the works on the new offices, in consequence of a 
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representation made by Mr. Shaw, that if the new 
offices were built on the site selected the Guildhall 
Library would suffer considerable damage. The 
chairman pointed out that a large sum of money 
had already been spent on the site, and that the 
raising of the question at so late a period was 
fraught with very great inconvenience. An assurance 
was given that the City Lands Committee would 
lose no time in considering the question, and the 
subject then dropped. Mr. Gordon gave notice that 
he would move, at the next meeting ef the Court, 
that the continued delays in the re-building of 
Moorgate-street Station and the improvements in 
that part of the City dependent thereon, be brought 
to the notice of the solicitor. It was resolved to 
transfer the consideration of the question of erecting 
a new refuse destructor from the Wharf Committee 
to the Streets Committee. 

ADAMS’ SEWAGE LiFrTt.—The Adams’ Patent 
Sewage Lift Company have fitted up at their offices, 
5 and 7, Old Queen-street, Westminster, a large 
working model illustrating their system of auto- 
matically raising sewage, or any liquid, from a low 
to a higher level. The principle they adopt will be 
clearly understood from thesection above. Thesewage 
above the natural outfall flows through an automatic 
flush-tank, and descends into the upper air-chamber. 
By its entry the air contained in this vessel is com- 
pressed and forced into a similar chamber placed at 
a lower level, and which has been already filled with 
sewage below the natural outfall by gravitation. 
The air forces this sewage up the rising main 
to the outfall sewer, it being prevented by a 
valve from returning to the storage tank. After the 
sewage from the higher level has filled the upper 
air chamber it escapes to the outfall sewer through a 
weighted automatic relief valve. The lower forcing 
chamber being thus emptied a further amount of 
sewage enters and the above operation is repeated. 
By ‘this means the high-level sewage of a district 
may be used to raise the low-lying sewage to such a 
height that it may flow to the outfall. Water, either 
from a high tide or from the mains of a water 
company may, of course, be employed for the 
purpose of giving the necessary pressure, It will be 
noticed that the system is entirely automatic, and 
that there are but few moving parts, which is an 
important point in an apparatus of this kind. 
The principle can be made use of for raising any 
liquids, and an inspection of the model we have 
referred to will dispel any doubts that might exist 
as to its efficiency for such a purpose. 


Door FURNITURE. — Mr. J. Wilesmith, of 
Worcester, sends us some specimens of door-plates 
and door-knobs in which he has employed natural 
woods only, either plain or with addition of hand 
carving. The plain ones make very neat-looking 
furniture ; and two of the carved door-plates, oak 
and ivy, are very nice pieces of work, and look 
better in the reality than they do in the illustrated 
catalogue, which is not always the case. 


LONDON STREETS AND BUILDINGS BILL.—The 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, presided 
over by Mr. Stuart Wortley, resumed on Monday 
the consideration of the Bill promoted by the 
London County Council to amend and consolidate 
the Acts relating to London streets'and buildings. 
The Council brought up a clause to enact that all 
advertisements on the external walls of any buildings 
should be constructed of fire-resisting materials, and 
should not cover more than one-fourth of the area 
of any window. ‘The Committee decided not to 
insert the clause. Other amendments having been 
considered, the Committee decided to insert a 


clause exempting the buildings in the four Inns of 
Court from the operations of the Bill. 

THE PROPOSED NILE RESERVOIR. — In the 
House of Commons on Tuesday, Sir E. Grey, in 
reply to Mr. Pierpoint, said that Her Majesty's 
Government consented at the end of last year to the 
application of the economies effected by the conver- 
sion of the Preference and Daira Sanieh Loans for 
the construction of a reservoir for the storage of the 
flood waters of the Nile. The French Government 
declined to give their consent until they were made 
acquainted with the amount of the expenditure 
required. Her Majesty's Government were not 
aware whether other Governments had yet been 
consulted. The Egyptian Government were not in 
a position to furnish the information required, as 
the Technical Commission appointed to examine 
the various schemes had not then reported. Their 
report had not yet been made public, but it was 
before the Egyptian Government, and a copy was in 
the possession of Her Majesty's Government. The 
estimated cost of a reservoir at Assouan, and the 
works in connexion with it, was, according to that 
report, between 5,000,000/, and 6,000,000/. 


KNIGHTHOOD ‘FOR AN ENGINEER.—Mr. Leader 
Williams, engineer of the Manchester Ship Canal, 
has received a communication from Lord Rosebery 
offering him a knighthood in commemoration of his 
labours in connection with that undertaking. Mr. 
Williams is a member of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers and of the Institute of Mechanical Engineers. 
He is the eldest son of the late engineer of the 
Severn Navigation, and received on those works his 
early professional training, 1844-1850. He was then 
engaged as a resident engineer in the construction of 
the Great Northern Railway. Mr. Williams was 
appointed in 1856 engineer to the Weaver Trust. 
Before completing his work on the Weaver Mr. 
Williams received the appointment of engineer to the 
Bridgewater Navigation Company, and the enlarge- 
ment of the Runcorn Docks was carried out under his 
direction. On September 26, 1882, his plans for the 
Ship Canal to Manchester were unanimously adopted 
by the provisional committee. 


THE BUILDING TRADE IN DUNDEE.—According 
to a Dundee paper, the condition and prospects of 
the building trade in Dundee are at present the 
reverse of bright. Twelve months ago or less the 
outlook was promising, several large contracts being 
then on hand. However, these large works are now 
finished, and their completion removes practically 
all the extensive undertakings from the list of local 
contracts. In the meantime operations are for the 
most part confined to the erection of dvwelling- 
houses. Of these there are a fairly large number in 
hand in different quarters of the city, but especially 
in the east and the north. While the prospects are 
not so bright as they were at this time last year, 
there are in view several large undertakings. Of 
these the most important is the new Post Office. the 
erection of which is expected to be in full swing by 
this time next year. e new Industrial School for 
Girls at Balgay will be begun within the next few 
days. In about a fortnight it is expected that a 
start will be made with the Smallpox Hospital, and a 
beginning has already taken place in connexion with 
the new Baptist church in Ward-road. In addition 
to these the erection of the Free Lib and Public 
Baths at Lochee will soon be pr with.. The 
number of masons employed is about the average, 
and the wages remain as they have been for about 
a year past—namely, 84d. for builders and 8d, 
for hewers. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS,— Messrs, Clark, Bunnett, | 









& Co,, Limited, engineers and founders, have 
removed their offices from Rathbone-place, Oxford- 
street, and 30, King-street, Cheapside, to larger 
premises, 22, Queen-street, Cheapside. 
PRESERVATION OF INDIAN ART.—Sir James 

Linton _— over the annual meeting of the 
Society for the Encouragement and Preservation of 
Indian Art, which took place at the Imperial Insti- 
tute on the 18thinst. Mr. Beechcroft, L.C.C., in 
moving the adoption of the report, gave the im- 
pressions gathered by him during a recent tour in 
India, as to the existing conditions of manual and 
technical handicrafts, and regretted the present 
tendencies of the richer and ruling natives to furnish 
their bouses and aces from Tottenham-court- 
road. Sir James Turner, who seconded this, was 
followed by Mr. F. Fawcett, who proposed a vote 
of thanks to the executive committee. Lieut.- 
General Pearse replied. Sir James Linton said, if 
he were asked what would be best for Indian 
art, he would counsel a policy of non-inter- 
vention, except for the preservation of its 
national characteristics. e could conceive 
nothing more inimical to its true interests than 
the well-meant attempt of a gentleman who quite 
recently sent home a commission to a friend to buy 
for him in London a number of modern pictures to 
be used as models by Indian art students. It was 
only courting disaster to put before them examples, 
say, of Scotch or English landscapes produced 
under such differing atmospheric conditions, and 
instead of fostering native art a mere race of 
imitators would be thus produced. Sir James 
quoted Mr. Ruskin in support of an argument that 
he discussed at some length, that no art could ever 
be great unless it was essentially national. Colour 
alone is universal in the language of art, but the 
standard of form changes with every racial diver- 
gence, and it is absurd to insist that what is right 
with us is alone right for others. It was to prevent 
this mistake that the society had been founded, and 
he hoped that it would combat with all its power all 
attempts to Europeanise the art instincts of our 
Indian Empire. 
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LEGAL. 


ALLEGED INTERFERENCE WITH 
ANCIENT LIGHTS AT KEIGHLEY. 


‘THE case of Sugden, Keighley & Co., Limited, v. 
Dixon, came before Mr. Justice Chitty, in the 
Chancery Division, on ‘Tuesday, Wednesday 
Thursday, and Friday last. 

The plaintiffs are a limited company, carrying on 
business as worsted-spinners in a mill situate in 
Coney-street and East Parade, Keighley, Yorkshire, 
and known as Low-street Mill, and the defendant, 
Mr. John Dixon, is the owner and occupier of 
certain lands and premises situate at the rear of and 
adjoining the plaintiffs’ premises on the north-east 
side, and known as Perseverance Works, he there 
carrying on the business of a machine maker. 

The plaintiffs claimed an injunction and damages 
from the defendant for alleged interference with 
their ancient lights. It appeared that the plaintiffs’ 
mill consists of a building in several stories, all of 
which, including what is known as the yarn-room 
are lighted exclusively by windows overlooking the 
defendant's premises, which are placed parallel with 
the plaintiffs’ premises. These buildings of the 
defendant's are partly one-story and partly two- 
story. One portion known as the model-room was 
destroyed by fire in the course of last year, and Oppo- 
site to which is the plaintiffs’ yarn-room, and on the 
second story the plaintiffs’ twisting-room, each with 
eleven windows overlooking defendant's premises, 
The plaintiffs alleged that by reason of defendant's 
building operations, begun in October, 1893, in the 
course of which the wall opposite was raised from 
11 ft. gin. to 18 ft. 3 in., certain intervening gaps 
being filled in, a number of their (plaintiffs’) windows 
on the ground floor lighting the yarn-room, and 
— were ancient lights, had been interfered 
with. 

The defence was a general denial of allega- 
tions contained in the statement of ag: 

Mr. Farwell, Q.C., and Mr. Bramwell Davies 
emg te ape y ag a Began and Mr. 

yrne, Q.C., an r. Butcher repr 
Og a 
r. Farwell, in opening the plaintiffs’ , 
that an interim Saianetion had Seen obtained mage 
plaintiffs on October 17, 1893, in the Vacation 
Court, while on November 10 of the same year his 
lordship gave the defendant liberty to proceed to 
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CONTRACTS. CONTRACTS—Continued. 
Tenders 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required, | ATchitet inece ? | to be aH 
delivered. Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. | Architect, Surveyor, be 
— or Engineer. delivered, 
Additions, &c. to Schools, Lianion ...... ge pees Bd, | J. E. P. Ladd seanes ee J = 26 
Rebuilding No. 7, Temple-street, Swansea; B. Evans & Co, ..... Jones, Rowlands, & Co, 0, , “a 
“Repairs to Tar and Asphalte Paving......| Tottenham Local Board] PB. Murphy ........| 40. |) Gulley Gratings:.ccesesecsssccccsscsccs| Bothanal Green Vesity | ¥.W. Barratt ..ccccs| a. 
Paving Works (600 yards) .......+2+0+000. cagpeaie Ssamescapsonees, POO a a Settling Tanks, Filters, &. .............. Doncaster U.R.8.A. .. | Geo. White ........+6 July 6 
Alterations to Workhouse...........-++:- Belfast Union ........ SD nde shicthesssete do an Stables, Halton-road .......+.. coeccceres rm 2 one a . } es 
ee a nn en ane ee eas Sane ~ ae ge Additions to Grammar School..........+- Halstead United Char. | C. F. Hayward........| Jnly 7 
F ra > 800” ds) Colwall, Herefordshire eee | Pen. Cain do *Alterations, &c, Technical College .... ... Derby Corporation.... | Waller & Sons........ July 9 
Road (2,800 yards) Colwall, He fl Prareeee Pe nense os ; *Post Office, Bournemouth ..........esee0. Com. of H.M. Works | Official ...csccscoccee | 0. 
——, nay to * oye and Jockey Ipn, Whitworth & Co J. Platts do *Postal Sorting Office, Fulham .... .....-. do. 0. do. 
Alt aides to nod vy Oswaldtwistle. oe ee a E SEY "hin didvadbctdeisscssceeccceode Bromley Local Board do. July 10 
Kedincion : " Jonas Turner do Broken Granite (2,000 toms) .......esseeee Bedford U.S.A, ...... do. do, 
Stone E racy Spare bs FO dk hg AAP alee 4. en) Shain ain. % do. *Wood Paving Works .........seeeeeeeee: Kensington Vestry.... | W. Weaver ..s..-eees do. 
ne Boundary Wall, near OJdham...... Lees Local Board: .... | Blackburne & Co. . .. 0. *Blectric Lighting, Furniture, &c. at 
— Bea Wall, &c, near Stranraer, Wigtown Cc T. Goodwillie June 28 aeey nh sabebdecseccéocoeddhecans Borough of West Ham | L. Angell ........ee0- ro 
Re oe ee ‘cor. fe 1) Fall Ca. . east | Flint Road-metal ..cccccccoccccccccecccese Southampton Corp. .. | W. B. G. Bennett .... @. 
aay ag  aaena: a “St. "Fi onnig and Rugby ‘Town Hall Co. | T. W. Willard ........ *, *Wood Paving Works ......cccccceesscees Willesden Local Board | O. Claude Robson .... do, 
— S~eeremens rdi ; d *Workhouse and Infirmary........... -++++| Mildenhall Union ....| F. Whitmore ........| July 11 
other Streets... .-....+-cseee aaaeveons Cardiff Corporation ..| W. Harpur ....... oes 0. National School Buildings, New Ross 
Alterations to Central Market .......... Salford Corporation .. | Oficial ..... ccvcccece do. | wings Fn ei eg Ait sll Pat esp FO eae W. G. Doolin ol ae 8 
Ss om gt Rattner amine hea a: (Peto TR el “y eee ac | *Isolation Hospital..........sscsscsseeees. Bromyard R.8.A. .... | A.H. Parker ...-.--- do. 
£8 ay of Materials te oe eens Sart > oma -+ St Martin ma in + the ra . y et : | Steel Swing Bridge eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 8888 ee Exeter Town Council Oficial eeeeteeeeeeeeee July 20 
upply of Materials ..... Secccvceecosecees Sain Weohiy clots Re i | *Water Supply.....sseee coreccccssecceess Howrah Municipality do. July 23 

*Yellow Deal and Batten Ends ..,......... Woolwich Union .... d do. ee, Houses, Percival-street, | PLEA aaa 
Additions to Schools, near Usk, Mon. ....| Llangatoch School Bd. do. June 29 Additions hie’ to re po ge aha Ay gE idea » SVAYINOTY .oeesese + DOYET sesccesevecs 
gee tad raed nee «aap? E. Tailford June 30 De EE ce ecocescbeseccs  “secoos eecescce Habershon & Fawekner do, 

ae Ghek Waschouss.” eee — meeree ys Wesleyan Chapel, &c. Old Whittington, 
ee oF > ep Peet ere ee ; 8. Spencer do. near Chesterfield..........+++ seeseses cccocepee Mr, Blake..... ecccece do. 

*Entrance Lodge, Chipping Barnet........ Barnet Chancel Estate | Oficial ........ecees- do. Secaealinas Meabaion ae Moor ate Be a Lord Algernon Percy.. | H. Kirk ........++e00+ do. 
signa re nag th Bwichgwyn, near Brymbo Water Co Dennis & Son do tS cvscasegans.. oo0ennes bessecees Salisbury Club........ | A. Hopkinson ....e0.«. do. 

8 Wictorin Hotel. Kelehier...-. eye Santen July 2 *Alterations to House, Whetstone ........| «= sw eeeece F. Child........cceees do. 
Extension of Victoria Hotel, Keighley .... a a — y | *House, Littleton, Middlesex,....... G. Bravington C. Welch do 
Waterworks, Troon, Kilmarnock, N.B. ..| Ayrshire C. C......... W.R. Copland ...... do. =< Rm on =p eeregnenseneee aa ee oeeenees . 

*Sewerage Works, ~ WE ; . >. gee e+eee-| Hornsey sar Board | T. de Courcy Meade .. > & p a Powers gereceeesone . se Pariah ry ie ies =" 

*Unclimbable Wroug on enc g. ees és Oo. oO, oO, ~— . mee | ae a eee ° eereeeeees . 

*Buildings for Electrical Works Siete dint Borough of Bury ial i a. Cartwright as ey do, | N ew Road, Elm Bank-drive, Nottingham eereeeee H, Sulley eeeeeeaeeees do. 

*Construction of Waterworks ..........0. Bilston Impt. Comrs./| B. Latham .......... do. 

*New Class-room.,.... Wdb ile c ote seceeee+s| Wilmington Sch. Bd. | G. H. Tait............ do. 

Additions, &c. to Workhouse .......... -| Tewkesbury Union.... | Oficial .......cceeee- do. 
Drainage Works, Hessle, &c. near Hull ..| Sculcoates R.S,A. .... | W. H. Wellsted ...... do, | 
*Water Supply Works ........cccecesseces Newport (Salop) Local aie . | 
odvidocdebviodee » WED wc cccocccecc: 0. 
Schools, Broughton ..........-seees sinases Edinburgh Sch. Bd, .. | Robert Wilson....... -| duly 3 PU BLI C APPOINTM EN TS. 
ne Road Metal ...........ssseeeee-| Felixstowe Loc. Bd. .. | G. 8. Horton.......... do, ' 

*Making-up and Paving Roads........ ---.| Leyton Local Board .. | W. Dawson .......... do. 

PRoad Works ......-cee-cersesesceccccccs do. do. do. 

*Cast-iron Socket and Spigot Pipes........ Frome R.S.A. ........ A. Greenwell ..... sod do. | | Applica 

*Coal Shed at Infirmary ........ eeeese-eee| Holborn Union ...... Official ....seeee- cece do. Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised. Salary. tions to 

CRA ec cncasenncesace snadnnebeoeee eeeeeeee| LONGOnCountyCouncil do do. be in. 

*Proto-Bulphate of Iron ........ceceeceees maneerend — eats oo, oo: | 

PRoad Works .ncccsccesccceccnsce s eecves am Bd. o 8. 0. 0. 

*Galloway Boilers and New Smoke Shaft..| Lambeth Vestry...... do. July 4 | UPVGYOLr ceccccccccccccedcccsctescscccecs| NaMtyYglO and Blaina | 1300. .....cccccccccccccs June 27 

*PRoad Works ......cccccccescecs gooececss Southend-on-Sea Corp, | C. T. Copley.......+.. do. Mon.) Loc, Bd. .... 

*Asphalte Paving ....-.ccccccccssesccess Westminster Vestry.. |G. R. W. Wheeler... do, Clerk Of Works .......ccccccsccccccccsenrs Tavistock R.8.A. : baste St Sayed June 29 
Kerbing, &c. (1,400 ft.) ..... in setae din dill Braintree Loc, Bd,.... | J. H. Jevons........ at do. *Instructors in Woodworkt........ccecee-> Sch. Bd. for London .. | 10027. &c. ....... covcccs | Cully “7G 
Four Houses, Jagger Green, Stainland,' ' *Professorship of Architecture ...... ocvices University College, 

Yorks *eeeeee eeeeeeescee ee eee eeeeeeeee *e eeeeeren Cc, FP, L. Horsfall & Son do. i Liverpool eeeneeeeeee | 37D. &c, eeeeeeeenere eseeee July 25 
Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Contracts, pp. iv., vi., vii., viii., ix.,and xxi. [Public Appointments, pp. xviii. 








the roof of his building without prejudice to any 
question at issue. . 

The plaintiff, Mr. Keighley, was called, and gave 
evidence as to the injury done to the company’s 
premises, and the damages they had sustained by 
the obstruction of their lights. Their work, he 
said, was of the very finest description, and could 
not be well done except by natural light, and in 
consequence of the interference with their lights 
hey had been compelled.to employ more hands. 

Mr. Alexander Keighley, the secretary of the 
plaintiff company, explained the existing defects in 
the lights by means of photographs of the premises. 
He corroborated the evidence of the last witness. 

Mr. Tollingham, the manager of the plaintiffs’ 
yarn-room, said that the light at the present moment 
was such that it was most difficult to discover 
defects in the work or to inspect the samples owing 
to the interference with the light. 

For the defence several experts were called as to 
the mode of carrying on the business of worsted- 
spinners, with the object of showing that the 
defendant's wall could not interfere with the process 
of manufacture. Former employés in plaintiffs’ 
mill who were acquainted with the process of manu- 
facture in such mills were also called for the purpose 
of establishing the defendant's contention, that the 
wall and the filling up of the gaps which were said 
to obstruct the light in no way interfered with the 
process of manufacture. 

At the close of the evidence and the addresses of 
counsel, his lordship, in giving judgment said that 
there was no doubt the plaintiff company, who had 
built their mill in 1865, had established their right to 
uninterrupted light. Since the mill was built it had 
been used for the purpose for which it was built, and 
the complaint was that the ‘‘obstruction ”’ caused 
by the defendant prevented the plaintiff company 
from carrying on their business as beneficially as 
they had previously done. After reviewing the 
operations attendant upon worsted-spinning, and 
the necessity for light in the process of examination, 
his lordship said that he believed there was obstruc- 
tion of the light in the hanking-room, so as to 
prevent the inspection of the hanks at once. He 
believed that the disturbance in that respect was due 
to the defendant's operations, and that there was 
delay in the process of inspection, as had been 
described by the workers whom the plaintiffs called. 
Upon- the question whether there was material 
deprivation by the defendant of the plaintiffs’ light, 
he believed that the evidence showed that there had 
been substantial interference with the conduct of 
plaintiffs’ business, and he so held as a matter of 
fact. He thought that the court was justified in 





granting an injunction, though he would do it with 
reluctance ; but, at the same time, a man had no 
right to proceed with a building to the obstruction 
of his neighbour's business. He accordingly granted 
a mandatory injunction in the terms of the notice of 
motion, and ordered the defendant'to pay the costs. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


THE BUILDING TRADE DuRING MaAy.—Accord- 
ing to the Labour Gazette some falling off was 
observable in certain branches of the building 
trades during May, due to some extent to season- 
able causes and also to local disturbances arising 
from questions of wages, hours, and working rules. 
The percentage of unemployed members of unions, 
which fell in April from 3°5 to 2°8, has risen to 3°3. 
Of the 118 trade disputes which occurred during the 
month, 33 took place in the building trades, of 
which 18, or about 54 per cent., were for increased 
wages and other advantages, 7 on account of 
questions of unionism, 6 were due to disagreement 
with reference to working rules and arrangements 
and the remainder for various causes. In regard to 
employment in London the same trades show little 
change, 145 branches of four unions, with an 
aggregate membership of 11,130, returning soz (or 
4°5 per cent.) as unemployed, compared with 4°3 per 
cent. in April and 5‘o per cent. in March. 

BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE, LEEK.—By the 
renewed mediation of Messrs. W. Sugden & Son, 
architects, the strike at Leek has been brought to a 
conclusion by the signing of an agreement between 
the representatives of the Masters’ Association and 
the Labourers’ Association, which makes 4#d. an 
hour the standard rate of wages, and postpones the 
question of further advance for the present year; a 
Conciliation Board to be formed of four members of 
each side, with power to select an umpire, within 
one month. 





WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27. 


Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Half-yearly Meeting of the Directors, 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 29. 
Junior Engineering Society.—Visit to the Great Eastern 
Railway Electric Installation at Norton Folgate, ‘near 


Bishopsgate-street Station, London. Afterwards to inspect 
the Hydraulic Installation. 6.30 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 30. 
Architectural Association.—Visit 
Sevenoaks. 


Architectural Association 
Lambeth Palace. 2.30 p.m. 


to Knole Park, 


Camera Club. — Visit to 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS, 

11,638.—VENEERS : G. A. Oncken.—This patent relates 
to an improved machine for making “lined” veneers, #.e., 
veneers cut from a thin strip of wood by rotary cutters, 
fastened at the back by a continuous band of fabric or 
paper by paste or glue. From a rotating block of wood, 
improved machinery cuts the thinnest veneer possible, and 
pastes the back with canvas at the one operation. 

12,028.—IMPROVED CiLamp: FP. Jones.—Consists of a 
band of metal turned into a ring, with three sides turned 
over the ring part and attached to a firm support fitted with 
a thumb-screw, which by screwing down contracts the 
diameter of the ring part by forcing up the firm part. This 
is specially applicable to hose or pipes and taps. 

13,189-90-91.—GLAZING : G. Martin and others.—These 
specifications, differing but slightly in details, are designed to 
secure a cheap and simple method of glazing roofs and sky- 
lights. The invention consists substantially in the con- 
struction and combination of parts forming bars or supports 
for receiving the glass, and a channel to carry off the 
eo arising from condensation, the bars being water- 
tight. 

13,4€4.—EARTH CLOSETS: G. V. Poore.—According to 
this invention, the basin or pan has its front side inclined, 
but the rear side vertical, or nearly so, It is set a short 
distance behind the rear edge of the opening of the closet- 
seat, and its lower side normally closed by a pivotted’ flap 
or valve, adapted, when soil falls thereon, to fall auto- 
matically, permit it to pass, and then return to its normal 





+-—~<—+ and closed position. 
13,598.—CONCRETE PAVEMENTS: J. Fisher.—The 
MEETINGS. object of this invention is to render pavements less 


SATURDAY, JUNE 23. 
St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society.—Visit to Lichfield, 
Train leaves Euston at 9 a.m. 
Northern Architectural Association.—Excursion Meet- 
ing at Finchale Abbey. 


Monpvay, JUNE 25. 
Royal Institute of British Architects.—The Sixteenth 


General Meeting (Ordinary) to present the Royal Gold 
Medal conferred by Her Majesty the Queen, to Sir 


slippery and less dangerous for persons to walk on. ‘The 
upper surface is broken up by strips, rods, or wires of soft 
metal, which are laid in the concrete and Jevelled off. flush. 
The concrete preserves the metal, and the metal prevents 
slipping. ‘ 

4,746.—RATCHET-BrRACES: 2B. L7ungstrim (Stockholm). 
—The braces are made so as to receive a continuous motion 
when the lever is moved to and fro as usual. This is 
effected by arranging two toothed wheels on the’ boring- 
bar, these both gearing with a third conical toothed wham 





Frederic Leighton, P.R.A. 8 p.m. 


t 


The latter is alternately rotated by means of a lever, and 
the other wheels then alternately move the boring, there 
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being a roller catch between the wheels and boring-bar 
which causes the wheels and bar to move together when 
they turn in one direction, but not when they turn in 
another. The boring or drilling is effected more quickly 
than by the ratchet-brace hitherto used, and without the 
disagreeable noise peculiar to the motion of the latter. 

6,591.—BRICKS AND Brickwork: C. Heinzesting and 
another.—Relates to bricks having central recesses or 
grooves arranged to coincide when the said bricks are laid 
so as to form channels for various purposes in building. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

JuNE 4.—10,805, J. Boswell, Door-steps. — 10,806, we 
Rothwell, Automatic Ventilators. —10,808, J. Kenyon, 
Unions for Connecting Two Lead Pipes, or Lead and Iron 
Piping, without Soldering.—10,811, T. Jenks and T, Hook, 
Fittings for the Fixing and Hanging of Basement Windows. 
—10,844, W. Thompson, Hinge Device for Doors, Windows, 
&c.—10,857, P. Knobel, Door-springs. 

JUNE 5. —10,876, G. Brindley and others, Syphon 
Cisterns and Water Waste Preventers for Flushing Water- 
closets, &c.—10,897, C. Wilson and A. Pepperill, Tool for 
Pointing and Jointing Brick, Stone, &c.—10,898, H. and J. 
Grainger, Building Blocks. —10,908, arini, Door- 
springs. —10,911, A. Rammage and W. Clark, Fireproof 
Structures. ; 

JUNE 6.—10,966, J. Lawrie, Window-sashes.—11,014, G. 
Murphy, Sash-fasteners. 

JUNE -7.—11,086,.E. Ellis, Weather Strips.—11,093, M. 
Villaret, Facing Brick.—11,099, H. McCallum, Automatic- 
ally Supplying Disinfectants to Water-closets. | 

June 8.—11,126, J. Arnold, Disinfecting Drains, Sewers, 
&c.—11,127, F. and F. Ryan, Closet-pans and Traps.— 
11,132, J. ie Portable Glue-pots, Plumbers’ Furnaces, 
&c.—11,146, A. Reburn, Painters’ and Plumbers’ Lamps.— 
11,158, E. Hutchins, Connexion between Eaves, Gutters 
and Rain-water Discharge-pipes, whereby the latter may 
be used as Sewer Ventilators. 

JUNE 9.—11,183, J. Cailland and J. Lilly, Movable 
Casement Opening, Closing, and Securing Mechanism.— 
11,184, J. Cartland, Door-bolt Indicators. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

7,836, B. Nicklin and G. Milward, Cowl for the Preven- 
tion of Smoky Chimneys and other Shafts, also for Preven- 
tion of Down Draughts.—8,977, G. Beckert, Building 
Blocks and Slabs.—9,745, G. Garrard, Tiles.—9,774, W. 
Young, Hanging Window-sashes. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
(Open to Opposition for Two Months.) 
3,646, S. Fairall, Sash-fastener.— 8,776, R. Bolton, 


Chimney-pots. 
I ite i 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 

JuNE 11.—By /. Fitzgerald: ‘‘ Birdhurst,” Fassett-rd., 
Kingston-on-Thames, u.t. 87 yrs., g.r. 62. 155., F. 57l. 10S., 
4552.; ‘‘ Field View” and “ Kinmouth,” Beaufort-rd., u.t. 
87 yrs., g.r. 162., r. 1052., 9207.5 15, 16, Gibbon-rd., u.t. 86 
yrs., gr. 92, x. 54l., 4854—By A. Richards: ** Eaton 
Villa,” Palmer's Green, f., r. 607., 1,0004.; 157 to 167 (odd), 
and 171, St. Ann’s-rd., Stamford Hill, u.t. 76 yrs., g.r. 
75l. 128., r. 2162., 1,1502.; No. 33, Victoria Pk.-rd., u.t. 37 
yrs., g.¥. 524, 240.—By Wagstag & Warman: 35, 
Lauriston-rd., Hackney, u.t. 48 yrs., g.r. 72., 2252.5 58, 
Hampden-rd., Holloway, u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. 5¢. 10S., 110/.— 
By Henry & Latchford: 507, High-rd., Tottenham, u.t. 
8c yrs., g.r- 12d. 108., r. 46/., 500/.—By 7. Woods: 15, 17, 
Junction-rd., Holloway, f.. r. 190/., 4,440/.; “* Northfleet 
House,” Market-pl., Brentford, f., 460/.; ‘‘ Clyde House,” 
Spring Grove, Isleworth, u.t. 59 yrs., g.r. 15¢., 770¢.—By 
Jones, Lang, & Co.: 545, York-rd., Wandsworth, u.t. 84 
yrs., g.r. 72 10S., r. 40%, 300/.—By Baxter, Payne, & 
Lepper: ‘* White House,” Colne-rd., Twickenham, f.,, r. 
20l., 300.—By Fuller. Moon, & Fuller; A plot of f. land, 
Station Approach, Oxted, 300/.; 24, 26, 28, Tufton-st., 
Westminster, u.t. 6 yrs., g.r. 12. ros., r. 1582., 4001.—By 
Rogers, Chapman, & Thomas: 1.g.r. of 642., Sussex-st., 
Pimlico, u.t. 43 yrs., g.r. nil, reversion for 3 yrs., 1,189/. ; 
i.g.r. of 717. 8s., u.t. 44 yrS., g.1. g/., reversion for 5 yrs., 
1,142, $ 1.g.r. of 262, u.t. 43 yrs., g.r. 3S., ditto for 37 yrs., 
484. ; i.g:r. of 172/., u.t. 44 yrs., g.r. 17/., ditto for 4} yrs., 
2,8372.3; i.g.r. of 1862., Westmoreland-pl., u.t. 44 yrs., g.r. 
22i., ditto for 4} yrs., 3,0477.—By Pinder, Simpson, 
& Newman: Cook’ ’Meopham, Kent, 


‘© Cook’s Farm,’ 


iy 28 Fo ., f., 750¢.; ‘* Holywell Pk. and Farm,” 
36 a., 3 r., 38 oat f., r. 190/., 3,5004.; ‘* The Green Man 
Inn,” Hodsoll-st., and 4 acres, f.. zood.; ‘‘ Lower Yd. 
Farm,” 7 a., 1 ¥., 25 p., f., 330%; three enclosures of f. 
land, 42 a., 3 Y., 32 p-, 500/.; f. cottage and land, 
64 .a.,24r., 3 Pe, 9752.3 ‘* Petting’s Farm,” 116 a., 1 r., 18 p.. 
8757. ; numerous cottages and enclosures of land, 1,6257. 

JUNE 12.—By Wariters & Lovejoy: The lease and 
goodwill of the ‘‘ White Hart Hotel,” Andover, u.t. 25 yrs., 
r. 110/., 9002.—By Cockett & Henderson: ‘‘ Oaklands,” 
and 4 a.,1 r.,op., Thanet, St. Peter’s, f. 5,060/.; two f., 
houses, High-st., Ilford, with shops, r. 654, 1,060/. ; the 
f. residence, ‘* Springfield,” Leytonstone, 1,000/.; ‘* Studley 
Royal,” Grove-rd., Woodford, f., r. 38/., 635/.— By 
Ventom, Bull, & Cooper ; Business premises on the quay, 
Dartmouth, u.t. 30 yrs., g.r. 10S., r. 75¢., 31,0004, 

JUNE 13.—By Humphreys, Skitt, & Humphreys: 104, 
Watergate-st., Deptford, f.,r. 202. 16s., 507. ; 58, South-st., 
Greenwich, u.t. 72 yrs., g.r. 122,, r. 60/., 630/.—By Rogers, 
Chapman, & Thomas : 8, Roland-gardens, Kensington, f., 
2,8201,—By 7. P. Rider: 7,8, Cobbold-rd., Willesden, f., r. 
52/., 4002. ; 22, 24, 26, Hyde-lane, Battersea, u.t. 72 yrs., 
g.r. 92, 4501.—By Fowler Pool; 3 to Hf Arkley-cres., 
Walthamstow, f., 1,500/.; No. 49, Crouch Hill, u.t. 80 yrs., 
g.r. 82,, r. 452., 4152.; 76a, Buckingham-road, Kingsland, 
ut. 29 yrs.,no g.r., r. 152, 1252.3 1, 2, Acacia-cottages, 
Wood Green, u.t. 71 yrs., g.r. 82. 88., 1504.—By G. Head 
& Co.: 4, Bell-st., Edgware-rd., u.t. 55 yrs., g.r. 82., r. 
552., 7052. ; ‘‘ Wellington House,” Church-rd., Willesden, 
u.t. 89 yrs., g.r. r1Z., r. 352., 150. ; 1, Wellington-ter., u.t, 
89 yrs., g.r. 102. 10S.,r. 351., 1504.—By Foster & Cranfield: 
‘Salisbury Villa,” Essex-rd., Enfield, f., r. 402., 7304. ; 
Model Dwellings, French-alley, Goswell-rd., u.t. 44 yrs., 
g.r. 302., 6004.3; 1, 3, Willes-rd., Kentish Town, u.t. 27 yrs., 
g.r. 6/. 10s., r. 609/., 4302. ; 14, Cuthbert-st., Edgware-rd., 
U.t. 44 yrs., g.r. 71. 7S., 2802, 5 22, 24, 26, 36, 38, Burnside- 
st., Bethnal Green, u.t. 74 yrs., g.r. 12/. 10S., 5507.5 122, 
Virginia-rd., u.t. 5 yrs., no g.r., r. 40/., t00/, 

June 14.—By Horncastle, Pember, & Co.: Two plots 
of f. land, Muswell-av., Muswell Hill, 140/.; two plots of f. 
land, Colney Hatch-lane, 180/.; a plot of f. land, Alexandra 
Pk. -rd., 200/,--By Messrs. Leage: 55) 5) Mount Pleasant, 
Clerkenwell, f., r. 940. 10S., 800/.—By C. C. & 7. Moore: 
50, Cotton-st., Poplar, and 1, 2, Woolmore-st., f., 800/.; 
No. 232, East India Dock-rd., f., 230/.; 92, Brunswick-rd., 
U.t. 53 yrs., g.x. 32, 105,, 1807.3 12, Nicholas-st., Mile End, 


u.t. 36 yrs., g.r. 2d, 2s., 2251.—By W. P. Goulding: 
** Houlgate,” Common-rd., Dulwich, u.t. 73 yrs., g.r- 20/., 
2,200l.; 10, 12, 16, Foxham-rd., Holloway, u.t. 80 yrs,, g.r. 
182, r. 1142., 1,0052.; iig.r. of 682. 5s., Lion Gate-gardens, 
Richmond, u.t. 88 yrs., g.r. 4/., 1,3657.—By Vewdon & 
Co.: 110, 112, Southgate-rd., Kingsland, u.t. 26 yrs., g.r. 
6l., r. 832., 6102.3; 5, Boyne-ter., Notting Hill, u.t. 29 yrs., 
g.r. 97. gs., r. 852., 9404.3 54, Landseer-rd., Holloway, u.t. 
64 yrs., g.r. 5¢. 5S., ¥. 364, 340/.; 7, Queen Anne-ter., 
Bowes Pk., u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. 84., r. 302, 2404.3 27 to 33 
(odd), and 37, Lothair-rd. South, Finsbury Pk., u.t. 83 yrs., 
g.r. 322. 10s., r. 1802., 1,4102.3 10, 14, Thomas-st., Clerken- 
well, u.t. 15 yrs., g.r. 13/., r. 78/., 852.—By Rogers, Chap- 
man, & Thomas: 26, Trebovir-rd., Kensington, u.t. 78 
yrs., g.r. 142. 8s., 1,250/.; 9, Clareville-grove, u.t. 25 yrs., 
g.r. 64., r. 652., 5002.3 33, Drayton-gardens, and stabling, 
u.t. 43 yrs., g.r. 35/.; r. tood., 6752.5 1, Child’s-st., u.t. 62 
yrs., g.r. 3l., 230/.; 11, Child’s-st,, u.t. 59 yrs., g.r. 30. 10S., 
1702.; 15, 17, Child’s-st., u.t. 61 yrs., g.r. 6¢., 4454.5. 5, 
Child’s-passage, u.t. 61 yrs., g.r. 5¢., 2552.3 12, 14, Effing- 
ham-st., Pimlico, u.t. 40 yrs., g.r- 16¢., r. 942, 9154.—By 
Stimson & Sons: F.g.r. of 142d. 8s. 8d., Old Kent-rd., 
&c., reversion in 12 yrs., 8,9452.; f.g.r. of 142. 15s., Caroline- 
st., ditto in 11 and 13 yrs., 560/.; 9, 10, 11, 12, Caroline-st., 
reversion to r.r. in 11 yrs., 260/.; 2 to 9, Canal-grove, and 
23 and 24, Caroline-st., g.r. 172. 8s., reversion in 11 yrs., 
1,250/.; f.g.r. of 72. 12s., Old Kent-rd., reversion in 16 yrs., 
375/.; 643, 645, improved rent of 527. 5s., u.t. 12 yrs., 260/., 
os. 736 to 746 even, Old Kent-rd., u.t. 16 yrs., g.r. 
43l. 8s., r. 190/., 5007.; f.g.r. of 167. 1s., Ball’s Pond-rd., 
Islington, ditto in 9 yrs., 1,1402.; 59, 63, Liverpool-rd., u.t. 
13 yrs., no g.r., r. 85¢., 2657.3; 71a, 71, 73, 75, ditto, r. 1582.; 
and i.g.r. of 1272, u.t. 13 yrs., g.r. 1254., 5402.3 105, Ball’s 
Pond-rd., u.t. 9} yrs., g.r. 42,, 1102. ; improved rental of 
272. 1os., Seaford-st., Gray's Inn-rd., u.t. 7} yrs., 1152.3 
i.g.r. of 542. 12S.,.9, Harrison-st., r. 48/., u.t. 7# yrs., gor. 
16/., 2252.3; l.g.r. of 20/., Vassal-rd., Brixton, u.t. 6 yrs., 
55/.; i.g.r. of 122, King’s-rd., Fulham, u.t. 58 yrs., g.r. 32., 
1702.3; 10, 14, Wakefield-st., Brunswick-sq., r. 802. ; and 
i.g.r. Of 32/., u.t. 24 yrs., g.r. 12/., 690/.; 18, 20, Wakefield- 
st., r. 804.; and i.g-r. of 20/., u.t. 24 yrs., g.r. 10/., 5907. ; 
No. 172, Stamford Hill, u.t. 76 yrs., g.r. 172., r. 7od., 5402. 
June 15.—/zard & Isard: 17, 18, Salisbury -st., 
Bermondsey, f., 3501.—By Fortescue & Branson; 16, 18, 
Grove Pk.-rd., Chiswick, f., 890/.; 64, Bassien Pk.-rd., 
Hammersmith, long l.g.r., 82., 260/.—By S. Walker & 
Runtz: 159, Arlington-rd., Camden Town, u.t. 25 yrs., 
g.r. 62. 6s., r. 38/., 2107.—By F. Jolly & Co.: F. house 
and shop, Ferndale-ter., Leytonstone, r. 452, 520/.; 89, 
Litchfield-rd., Mile End, u.t. 45 yrs., g.r. 62. 45s., r. 304., 
280/. ; 13, Burdett-rd., u.t. 52 yrs., g.r. 52., r. 442, 350¢.— 
By A. Blackford: “‘The Ranelagh Tavern,” Godede 
Green-rd., Tottenham, f., r. 1oo/., 2,500/. ; 45, Dartmouth- 
pk.-rd., Highgate-rd., u.t. 68 yrs., g.r. 82. 8s., r. 492., 3707. 
—By R. Reid; No. 159, Oxford-st., f., r. 300/2., 7,500. ; 
2, 3, Little Argyll-st., Regent-st., u.t. 24 yrs., g.r. 842., r. 
310/., 1,785/. ; 1, West-st.; and 8, Ganlon-st., u.t. 4 yrs., 
no g.¥r., r. 123¢. 10S., 3052.3; 15, Margaret-st., Cavendish- 
sq., u.t. 28 yrs., g.r. 154. 17S, r. 120/., 1,4301.—By 
Hampton & Sons: A plot of f. land, Harlington, 
4a. 2r.04., 3552.; a plot of f. land, 2 a. o r. 4p., 2252.; 
two f. cottages, r. 43/4. 18s., 725/.—By Baker & Sons: 
F.g.r. of 2507., Addle-st., Wood-st., E.C., reversion in 
7 yrs., 6,2502.; “‘Bay Cottage” and house adjoining, 
haldon, Devon, f., 1,300/.; .g.r. of 30/., Lea-st., &c., 
Stratford, u.t. 58 yrs., g.r. 26/., 352. 5 the f. and c. estate of 
** Esgors,” near Epping, and 117 acres, 3,040/. ; 30, 32, 41, 
Middleton-rd., Battersea, u.t. 75 yrs., g.r.. 16¢. 10S., r. 
992. 108., 7052. ; 2, 4, 6, Como-rd., Forest Hill, f., r. 70/., 
680/.—By Reynolds & Eason: F.g.r. of 702., White- 
friars-st.. Fleet-st., reversion in 63 yrs., 2,000/. ; f.g.r. of 
652., Kirby-st., Hatton Garden, reversion in 75 yrs., 
1,8602.; No. 55, Hatton Gardens, f., r. 90/., 2,620/. ; 
long leasehold, 40, ‘Furnival-st., Holborn, no g.r., r. 
672. 10s., 1,480/. ; ‘‘ The King of Prussia,” Leather Lane, 
f., r. 752., 1,750.3 33, 35, 36, Leather Lane, f., r. 2452, 
4,1002. ; 27 to 30, Cross-st., f., r. 2102., 3, 1607. 
[Contractions used in these Lists.—F¥.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent ; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; e.r. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
yd. for yard, &c.] 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 














TIMBER. TIMBER (continued). 
Greenheart, “— Bolo olofo | Satis Porto Rico o/o/6 o/1/6 
T EL. F Jo i RE x6/o f Walnut, Itallan .. 0/0/3$ o/o/7 

S.ft.cu 2 2 
Ash, Canada load 2/1018 as METALS. 

’ O,eccecees 2/10/90 15/0 Iron—Pig, in Scot- 
Tm, GO. cceccses a/s/o 4/t0o/o| and ........ 
Fir, antec, &c. pi a/s/o — We ton 2/1/10} o/o/o 
9 GO, severe + 2/10/0 4/15/09) Londom .....6s. 
anada ......+- tslo = 7/s/0 | Do. = ‘at w ene-Cealp 
Pine, Canada red 2/10/o 3/0/0| in Wales....... - 8/7/16 s/xo/o 
CRE RN sik YS He |e ial 
, an —_vu. = =~ |. pee Gcepeeneebeooece 
wit Poe -  5S/o/o airo/o Pa erg gor rs ys 
ainsco cake and t 
&c., log «+++ --» 2/s/o 4/t0o/o| Best ocincted” sn rile wale 
Odessa, crown....  2/5/0 4/10/0| Sheets, strong.. so/o/o o/o/o 
, Finland Chili, bars ...... 37/18/9 38/3/9 
and & rststd 100 © 8/o/o 10/10/90 | YeLLOWMETALIb 0/0/48 0/o/s 
Do. 4th & 3rd.. gitofo g/o/0|/ LEAD — Pig, 
a cna - gitofo g/o/0| Spanish...... t 9/1/3  ofojo 
St. Petersburg, nglish co 
rst yellow .... 9/to/o rg/o/o | See «+ 9/2/6 ojojo 
Do, 2nd yellow 8/o/o 9/0/0| Sheet, English, 
Do. white...... 8/zo/o x/o/o| 6 Ibs, per sq. ft. 
Swedish...... -- 8/o/o x6/o/o| andupwards.... ro/rs/o ofo/o 
White Sea...... 7/10/0 26/ofo| Pipe,,......... - 1/s/0 jojo 
comet, pry rst grvirs = Ye ZINC— 
. 0. 2m See I ie) r ojo eeeeeeee 
Do. do. 3rd, &c. 7/10/0 10/s/o ae. —_ asiofo' spiahe 
Do. s pruce, 1st o/o t1/o/o tagne eeeeeeeeee 19/t0/o ofo/o 
Do. do. 3rd & TIN—Straits...... 70/s/o 70/rs/o 
RS hehe iets mele Anctealan seseee 71/0/0 71/x0/0 
nswi i ts.. 0 
Battens, all 3/o/o wey - crocs ee 7. eee rae aero 
Billiton ........ 71/0/0 71/10/0 
sq., z in. prep. 
anaes bate -- 0/96 ofr4/6 OILS. 
Do, 2and......+»  0of/7/o o/xx/6 
Other qualities— ols 0/66 | Linseed ...... tou 20/15/0 20/17/6 
, Cuba.. ft. 3¢ /4% | Cocoanut, Cochin 29/o/e o/o/o 
Honduras, &c. 3 /44 | Do. Ceylon ...... 24/o/o ofofo 
Mahogany, Cuba {3 P. eRe . 23/10/0 jojo 
t. Domingo, Ra 
c av. I3 1/6 SEED soaceseveces 20/1s/o ofofo 
Mexican do. do, 13 /4 | Do. brown........ 19/5/0 o/ojo 
Tobasco do. do. i /6 | Cottonseed ref.... 20/10/0 21/10/o 
Box, eee -s ii arenes Gage OF Palle —e 
u ey z ° price: owe 
Rose, Rid.» ve vie zlofo = Do. eeeece s/oje 12/o/o 
eeeeseeeee 6/o/o 17/o/0 TAR — Stockholm 
Satin, barrel o/22/o ojojo 
MINZO...+cceee0 o/o/5 o/z/o Archangel .,...- o/zz/0 ofojo 





TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to *‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursday.| 





BRACKNELL (Berks.).—Accepted for the erection of bank and 
manager's residence, for use of Messrs. Stephens, Blandy, & Co. 
Mr. J. T. Lawrence, architect, Leighton Buzzard, Beds. Quantities 
by the architect :— 

T.C,. Hughes, Wokingham. .......ssceceseeseres £961 13 5 





BRENT FORD.—For delivering 1,509 yards of broken Guernsey 
granite, at Brentford, for the Local Board. Mr. J H. Strachan 





Surveyor :— 
Per ba 
ya a yar . 
P s. d. s. d. 
Griffiths ........ ++. peagie 15 6] Le Maitre......s0s.--s005. 24 4 
Fennings & Co. .... ~s«.. rs 6|Mowlem & Co.,; West- 
Nowell & Robson..,..... 15 3] minster (accepted) .... 13 12 
SRNGED ccccce reseceesee 14 10 





BRENTFORD.—For delive 


800 yards of Kentish pit flints at: 
Brentford, for the Local Board. ) 


r. J. H, Strachan Surveyor:— 


Per ve. Per yd. 
s. d. s. 
o B. Gabbelel. coc cvcccccons 5 8 |G. Pearce, Brentford*.... 5 3 
meed, Dean, & Co. .... 5 8 | A. J. Knight .........+ o: § 4g 
Horsford & Co, ...ceeees- 5 4 * Accepted. 





BRIGHTON.—For additions, &c., to echool-bullttegs, Ditchling- 
road, for the School Board for Brighton and Preston U. D. Messrs. 
T. Simpson & van, CERT 16, ape Renee Brighton :— 


Batley, Sons, atten & Evershed 2,675 0 0 
SEND wcedececss £2,872 0 o| P. Peters .......... 2,665 9 oO 

W. Taylor....... ees 2.850 0 Oj] Longley & Co., 

Huntley Bros. ...... 2,825 o o| Crawley (accepted) 2,410 o o 


Saunders & Sons .. 2,812 17 3] 





BRISTOL.—For fitting up the Manchester Fire Insurance Co. s 
Offices, Bristol. Mr, Hy. Dare Bryan, architect, Bristol :— 


Wm. Cowlen & Son ........ £280 Stephens, Bastow, & Co., 
POMBE @ SOO eons coccccccse 241 Limited (accepted).... -. £219 
Hatherley & Carr .......... 234 | Bartlett & Son ......+--+0 217 





[All of Bristol.] 





CAMBRIDGE —For the erection of'a Friendly Societies’ Insti- 
tute, City-road, Cambridge (first portion). Mr. T. H. Porter, arch 
tect, Cambridge :— 


W. Batchelor.......... £1,338 o| P. Banyard............ I, o 
Redding & Son........ 1,285 o| J. Wilmot & engl mn 

F, Thoday & Son...... 1,223 0 Cambridge® ........ 1,060 0 
Coulson & Lofts ...... 1,185 o]| W. Clark & Sons ..... + ~ 898 to 
T. H. Prime & Sons .. 1,140 0! * Accepted, 








COCKERMOUTH.—For the supply of tons road-m for 
the Union ett | Authority. : }. B’ Wilson, C.E., Cocker. 
mouth. Quantities by Engineer :— 





Jno. Hunter.......... £131 13 4] Jno. Birkett, Working- 

Geo. Hayton ...... +» 83 6 8] ton (accepted) ......473) 7 6 

TEs CHEE néédececee 78 6 &{ Jn. Walker*® ...... eves 3315-0 
enry Rule*.......... 2419 4 


* Part of work only. 
[Work done by schedule of prices not to exceed £200.] 





GIFFORD (N.B.).—Accepted or cutting sewer-drains and 
laying pipes, for the District Committe of the County Council of 
Haddington. Mr. Charles Patterson, surveyor, Haddington, 
Quantities by surveyor :— 

Peter Logan, Gifford ...ccsscccccsccccecccess veeee1g2 0 0 





HAMPTON.—For pair or semi-detached houses, High-road 
Hampton, for Mr. Lawrence, of Hampton Wick. Mr. Ernest H. 


Abbott, architect, 6, Warwick-court, W.C., and Hampton Wick :—. 


Lane & Son.......sseeess I, Piller G& Soak .cccccccccecce 
T. Wontner Smith & Son rss G, Laem & Cc £1840 





HEXHAM. —For the erection of a block of business premises, 
residence, stables, &c., demi me for Mr. E, S. Lee. Messrs. 
Marshall & Dick, architects, 4, Northumberland-street, Newcastle- 
T Quantities by architects :— 

Ww 





Bros. ..£2,336 15 0 . & J. Darlington £2,003 9 4 
ones 2,290 o oO} Alex. Bruce.,....... 1,857 8 0 
be aeat 2,121 17 6| Thos. Hutchinson.. 1,844 5 7 
2,120 10 © erdman & Son, 
2,064 0 O exham® eecccces 1,755. x 
éoveviece 2,039 2 epted, 
ele he 039 37: 9 
STONY ....0iee soe 2,032 7 O 








HIGH WYCOMBE.—For alterations and additions to the * King’s 
Head” Inn, High Wycombe, for Messrs. Leadbetter & Bird. Mr. 
Arthur Vernon, architect, 29, Cockspur-street, London, S.W., and 
High Wycombe :— 


Flint eereeeeeeeeeee putcacoot 9 ERIS comet E 
BUMS oo Sade ctdiscs Cccccense Pe Gibson (accepted) az 





ISLE WORT las new infirmary at Isleworth, for the Guardians 


a yey > A 3 oe architect, P Bir- 
mingham. r. Franc » quantity surv » 10, - 
street, Westminster :— ? sc! peer om 
PG, tae Amended tender 
Sy Ke pele heel eg > “Sebaaemetiag «2 a 
ae 4 SONS wescceceeseceseess 600 ees 36,750 
oa . ig eeteeeeeee ee eeee ‘ eeee 
Wilkinson Bros, ......ceccesessese py > sees _—_ 
Bi. 5 4 PAD caeneessmsneseim 41,620 — 345154 
W. Watson eee eo eevee eaeeneeeeeseeow DD 7e¢e0e 32,620 
Willcock & Co eeeeee bobs chee eeweece eas aeee 31,563 
©, Gi, Bile oe ccstpccensanse geagcepee 39,350 done 32,193 
T. Nye eeerer eevee eeeeeeeaeeeee Seeeeteaeve 39335 eeee 524 
Godeon'd& Soms «0265 c's's ceésodecce 39,281 cose... eas 
Ww. & - Webb eeeneee eeeeeee eevee eee se 39,038 6ase ; 31,824 
.R SOM. ss sesvcescscccescces - ayy <...° 24a. 
R, Ww. Pattison eeeeeeeeee ee eeeeee 37: cess ? senged : 
Dorey & Co. eeeeee eeeeeeeeeeeeee eee aa ecco ; 3,2 
Garlick & Horton eeare eeeeneteeee 3,619 beau. 29,7 “i 
y #S Messum, T i bed a eee ~~ BY, 4 , ts 


* 
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— eee 





yy Ae ~~ execution of sewage works, 
n i 


ior 





R, Gair 2,045 1 - t, 
A, Leith & Son .... 2,022 Aberdeen*...... 


»pted, 








LEAMINGTON, ~wicceptes ot aoe ootbridge and other work, 
or 4 Great Western Railway C 
. un, eeeeteeete 


_— 





. 7 


LONDON.—For design and fitting up 21, Frince s-street, 
Oxford-circus, W., for pad Parke, ateading electric lighting :— 
Martin D. Wills & Co., lapham Juncti on* ....£1,887 0 0 
* Accepted, 





LONDON.—Accepted for mahogany fittings, 6, The Broadway, 
., for Messrs. Parke :— 
Martin D, Wills & Co..... cocccecccc ec S455 °o.° 


H 





LONDON: .—For proposed new staircase, foyer, and entrances to 
ae gy , Islington, for the proprietors. Mr. 
George Carter, ect, 513, Holloway-roa 
A. Coombes ..cscececees £478 0} R. D. , mente Gate. 
Cannon 455 10 | Stevens Bros. 

R. Wood 427 0 


+ es ) 





LONDON.—Accepted for alterations and ed to 48, Praed- 

Paddington, for Mr. D. Richards. homas & 

Taylor, architects :— 
Elkington 


n & Drysdale . Seeeeeeeeeeveve Te oO i?) 





On DON.—For the erection of buildings for refuse destructor, 
é&c., ’s-road station, for the St. Pancras Vestry. Mr. Wm. 
Nisbet Blair, C.E., Vestry Hall, Pancras-road, London, N.W. 
Quantities by Mr. W. T. Farthing, 46, Strand 


65,969 | Godison & Séns sienna 
wiman 


5.585 
* Accepted. 





LONDON.,—For the quacution of extensive sewerage works, Strand 
ype Adelphi, for the Ves aver of t. Martin-in-the-Fields. Mr. Chas, 
> ie —~ era all, Charing Cross-road. Quantities by 

Met Ww. T. Farthing, 46, Strand, London, W.C.: 
ohn Neave ..... + £24,420 o o!| Edmund Iles ....£12,957 0 © 
B. Cooke & Co... 11,315 © O 


880 
r 11} | J. 
Fulh 9,690 16 4! 


13,212 7 0 
12,982 0 © * Accepted, 


Mowlem & Co. .. 





LONDON.—Accepted for building St. Anselm's Church and 
Vicarage, Davies-street, a _ 


Walter Holt & Sons, Croydon . eeccesesesed,20,000 O O 





LONDON.—For certain painting, whitewashing, clean 
at the Infirmary, Fulham-road, West Brompton, for the Gu 
the Poor of the St. George’s Union. Mr. H. 
architect, London :— 


, & *. 
of 
Saxon Snell, 


° H. Weld Be Co. 2 0000 
yy, 5S» 
° Whitcomy Street, 
° 
° 


= yy 


-£589 9 © 





LONDON.—For granite paving of the pests a ot the casual wards 
at Milmans-street, Chelsea, for Guardians of Chelsea. Messrs. 
A. & C. Harston, architects, 15, Leadenhall-street, E.C.: 


i? * at ge 
G. & 


.. £543 0 0 
e — 515 0 0 
Trickett & Sons (too 

late) 

* Accepted, 





-_ —<_ -. 





LONDON.—For repairs, painting, Sc. to Mayfield House, North- 
ae Recpiat, 5 St. Ann’s-road, N., for ‘the Metropolitan Asylums 
Messrs. A. & C. Harston, architects, 15, Leadenhall-street, 


; Knight, Westminster*® ..£257 
Vigor & Co.......2- - vonsonelvaan HY tent, 5 


*Accepted. 


painting, &c., works at the infirmary wing of 
ouse :-— 


o} 





LONDON.—For 
the St. Pancras Wor 
H. W 


79° +°© 
I 
zs 
° 
647 © 
64r oO 


1 
I 
r 
} 











_SOUTHAMPTON.—For the erection ox 
&c., Otterbourne p 
. Matthews, ee 
Mr. E. C. Poole, Southampton :— 


Pla & Toole... .cess. H, Bull, nye ton® .. £3,093 
A. Simonds £3790 | coapeed. # 


engine-house, ounda- 
g-Station, for the Corporation. Mr. 
eer, Southampton. Quantities by 


—ii 





STAFFORD.—For the provision ot materials and construction 
of about twenty-three miles of drains, for the Comecneee. Mr, W. 
Blackshaw, Borough Surveyor, Borough Hall, Stafford :— 


| S. & E. Bentley..£24,102 2 





cooamoo°o 


““s 


o uPBOOMOOOMm 
TT 





eeoonancoooceo 


maurice seeeesde Barke.i....0... eee 


24,156 





ST. ANNES-ON-THE-SEA.—For new infectious hospital for 
the St. Annes-on-the- Local Board. Mr. J. Wardle-Bulcock, 
architect, St. Annes :— 
+++ 900 0 0 
eee 754 Io 6 

* Accepted. 


[Architect’s estimate, £754.] 


; Shepherd & Sons. S78 ° Oo 
W Cookson* 





ST. ANNES-ON-THE-SEA.—For six abattoirs, or the St. 
Anne’s-on-the-Sea Local Board. Mr. J. Wardle Bulcock, architect, 
St. Annes :— 

Design No. 2. 


W. Woodcock £1,570 o| S. Wilson £1,103 
J. Shepherd & Sons .. 1,149 o| W. Cookson (accepted) 1,000 o 


[Architect’s estimate, £1,041.] 
Design No, 2. 
oveeee756 0 O 


ih cel S ceeneaiel £802.] 





TONDU.—Accepted for new passenger station, platforms, and 
other work, for the Great Western Railway Co. :— 





TONYPANDY (S. Wales).—For the erection ot school buildings, 

for the Pb ame: ge mee | School Board. Mr, J. Rees, architect, 

Hillside Cottage, Pentre, Glam. : 

go Brothers..... gecece 
tee 





TOTTINGTON.—Accepted at schedule of prices for the con- 
struction of reservoir, and enla reservoirs, Stormer Hill Bleach- 
works, for Mr. R, K. Roberts. Mr. Thos. Nuttall, C.H., 12, Market- 


street, Bury :— 
Chas. Lomax, Summerseat. 





TOXTETH PARK (Lancs,).—For the reconstruction of part of 
Smithdown-road, for the Local Board, Mr. Jno. ce, C.E., 
Public Offices, Lark-lane, Toxteth Park, Liverpool :— 


a i) GE . Sccoaeesonaces pecece covccecees 41,166 13 6 





WEST BRIDGFORD (Notts.).—For the erection os school 
egy Muster’s- and George-road, for the School Board. Mr. 
ons tL wae Dy architect, 5, Hound’s-gate, Nottingham. Quantities by 

e architect :— 


B. Keelin £5,589 13 ty ¥ 


ee ee ae £5,337 
seseces 5,576 3 


ceoooooo7dco 


John Oscroft, Talbot- 
street, Nottingham*.. 
Dennett & Inglet.. 


+ Withdrawn, © 





ooooooo0oc$ceo 


J. "H. Vickers........0. 5,350 
* Accepted. 





Correction.We are asked to state that the name Stimpson & 
Son printed in our issue for the oth inst., in a list of tenders for 
“yy at “‘ Alexandra Park Tavern,’ Wood ‘Green, and the ‘ Coach 

Horses,” Walthamstow, respectively, should have been 
Slaweon & Cove. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. B. S, (amounts should have been stated). 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. 


Pt llnd are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
a 


NOTE.—The responsibility of ——<_ articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications ond mere news items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals are NOT DESIRED 

All communications rd literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE ITOR; those relating to a mw poy 

and other exclusively business matters should be Se addsensed ¢ HE 
PUBLISHER, and #of to the Editor. 


voneatmers 


—_—_—_—_ 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
45. 9d. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘' The Builder," 
by Friday Morning's Post. 


SLATES, 








SLATING. MILING. 


= Alar & ca 


sje camer CITY. 
siden SLAB WORKS. 





KUREKA GREEN 


SLATES. 
SOLE IMPORTERS, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


‘THE BUILDER’ Is ced King DIRECT from the Office to 
mn any part of the United dom, at the rate of 19s. per a 
PREP a. din Ching all parts gy America, Australia, 1 
Zealand, In Ceylon, 
pean eS te DOUGLAS OURDEINTER) should b be be ree | 
of ‘‘ THE BUILDER,” No, 46, Catherine-street, Woe 











THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd 


FOR ALL THE ROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE 


FLUATE, for Hardening and Preserving 
eous Stones and Marbles. 





DOULTING STONE. 


CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
DOULTING, SHEPTON-MALLET 
Iondon Agent: 

E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C e 


HAM HILL STONE, 
The attention of Architects is 
invited to the durability and beautiful CoLouUR 
of = gagrncoren Quarries well opened, . 
a guaranteed. Stonework delivered 
fixed complete. Samples and estimates free 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stokes 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. B. A, 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. Pee 


CRAIGLEITH STONE, 
UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Landings, 


especially for Public Buildings with great wear, 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY, 


SOLE AGENTS for England, 
J. & A: CREW, Cumberland Market, London, N. We | 























Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Tail 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
ies, tun-rooms, and terraces. halte 
ntractors to the Forth Bridge Co, [ VT 





SPRAGUE & CO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. — 
Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly. 


executed. 
4&5, East Harding St. Fetter-lane, E.C. [Avr 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHEDS 
accurately and with despatch, 
METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st., S.W 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES AND DIARY, © 
For 1894, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. [Apvt. 


STEAM ROAD ROLLERS ON HIRE 
6 tons, 10 tons, 12 tons, 13 tons. 

Also One-Horse and Two-Horse Rollers fot 
Lawn Tennis and Cricket Grounds, &c.—Appl | 
to THOMAS ADAMS, Contractor, Green Lane | 
Goods Station, G.E.R. Wood Green, Lendon, | 


W.H.Lascelles& Co. 


BUNHILL ROW, 











12], LONDON, E. 





Telephone No. 27¢. 


HIGH-€LASs JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE, 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with thé 
greatest care, F 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPIT: 
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CHRIST’S HOSPITAL SCHOOLS. Messrs. ASTON 


GENERAL PLAN AND VIEW OF THE WHOLE BUILDING 
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SELECTED DESIGN FOR CHRIST’S HOSPITAL SCHOOLS. Messrs. Aston Wess & E. InGrREss BELL, A! 


GENERAL PLAN AND VIEW OF THE WHOLE BUILDINGS. 
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PLAN OF CENTRAL HALL AND CLASS-ROOMS. 
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SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—BAS-RELIEF: Mr. F. E. E. ScHEeNnck, ScuLprTor. 


‘“O mysterious night, 
Thou art not silent ; many tongues hast thou."’ 
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